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The object of the present edition of Mabttn's Bucolics 
and Geoboicks of Vibgil being to combine cheapness 
with utility, it has been deemed necessary to omit or 
curtail the numerous quotations from ancient authors, 
which have been inserted at great length in the former 
editions : those only are retained which i^peared essential 
to the clear understanding of the author. 

The expression, "/ have translated it" occurs ft^- 
quently in the notes; in order to explain which, it is 
necessary to state that the editor has published the same 
edition with a translation, for the use of those who may 
require more assistance than can be obtained from the 
notes. A vocabulary t)f such words as are used by VirgU 
in a peculiar sense, is added by way of Appendix. 



OxFOBD, Mabch, 1829. 



P. VIROILU MARONIS 

BUCOLICORUM 

ECLOOA PRIMA. 

TrrYRUs. 

Mblibcbus, Tittrus. 
Mel. TITYR£„tu patulse recu][)an8 sub,tegmine fagi 

Tityre, tu patulw, &c.] After that, among the rest, Virgil, 

the battle of Philippi, wherein being dispossessed of his estate, 

Bnitus and Cassius were over- went to Rome, where being 

thrown by Augustus Caesar and presented to Augustus, he was 

Mark Anthony, in the year of graciouslyreceived, andrestored 

Rome 712, Augustus retumed to his possessions. It is reason- 

to Italy, in order to reward the Me to think, that some of his 

soldiers, bydividingamongthem neighbours, if not all, obtained 

tiie lands belonging to several the same favour : though the 

cities. But these not being suf- commentators seem almost una- 

ficient to satisfy the avarice of nimous in representing Virgil 

tfae soldiers, they frequently as the only Mantuan that met 

transgressed the bounds as- with such good fortune. This is 

signed them, and seized on the the subject of the first eclogue. 

lands belonging to the neigh- The poet introduces two shep- 

bouring cities. These injuries herds under the feigned names 

caused the inhabitants, both old of Melibceus and Tityrus ; of 

and young, to flock in great whom the former represents the 

nimibers to Rome, to seek for unhappy Mantuans, and the lat- 

redress. We may gather, from ter those who were restored to 

apassage in the ninth eclogue, their estates: or perhaps Tityrus 

that Cremona was one of the may be intended to represent 

cities given to the soldiers, and Mantua, and Meliboeus Cre- 

that Mantua, happening to be mona. Meliboeus begins the 

situated near Cremona, the in- dialogue with setting forth the 

habitants of that territory were miseries of himself and his 

involved in the calamity of their neighbours. 
unhappy neighbours. It is said Tityre.^J La Cct^"8i -^xo^^l^^ 
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2 BUCOUC. ECL. L 

Sylveslxem teD}^ Mu^am medi)»ns aivena; 

Nos patri^ fi^es, et diilcia Jlinquimus,arva ; 

Nos patri^ fugj^us : tu^Tityre^lentus in^umbia 

Formoisam resqnare dopes AmEgyllidatSylvas. 5 

three reajsons, why the name of he wrote this eclogue, in which 

TityriLs might be applied to an he calls Augustus Juvenis, who 

Italian shepherd : 1. Because was but seven years younger 

the poet imitated Theocritus, than himself : and at the endof 

who gave that name to a shep- the Georgicks he tells us ex- 

herd in the third Idyllium. 2. pressly that he wrote it in his 

Because a pipe made of reeds youth. 

was called Tityrinus in Italy. Fagi.'] La Cerda contends, 

3. A shepherd might be properly that the fagu^ is not a beech, 

so called, as the word signifiet but a sort of oak or esculiLSj and 

dancing, — an exercise much in quotes several authorities to 

use among shepherds. To these support his opinion, This mis- 

he adds a fourth reason ; that take has arisen from an imagin- 

Tityrus signifies a goat in the ation that the fagus is the same 

African language, whence the withthe^^yofoftheGreekwri- 

name has been ascribed to those ters, which is, indeed, a sort of 

who feed them. He concludes oak. But the description whicb 

with observing, that Servius Pliny gives of the fagus, can 

only says that the greater he- agree with no other tree than 

goats are called by the name of that which we call a beech. 

Tityrus among the Laconians. ** Fagi glans nuclei similis, tri- 

I believe the first reason is the angula cute includitur. Folium 

true one; and that Virgil had tenue, ac levissimum, populo 

no farther meaning than to bor- simile." 

row the name of a shepherd Meditaris avena.'] This verb, 

from Theocritus. in its application to a musical 

I have already said, that the instrument, means to practise, 

commentators generally agree, to play the same tune, or part 

that the poet intended to de- ofthe sametune, overandover. 

scribe himself under the feigned ** The musical instruments used 

name of Tityrus. But to this by shepherds were at first made 

opinion I think so^ie material of oat and wheat-straw; then 

objections may be opposed. The of reeds, and hollow pipes of 

poet represents his Tityrus as box ; afterwards of the leg 

an old man. In ver. 29, he bones of cranes, homs of ani< 

mentions his beard being grey. mals, metals, &c. Hence they 

In ver. 47, Melibceus expressly are called avena, stipula, eala- 

calls Tityrus an old man, fortU' mus, aruruiotjistula, Imxus, tibia, 

nate senex, which words are re- cornu, tes, &c." Ru^eus. 

peated in ver. 52. Now Virgil Amaryllida.'] Those who un- 

couM not call himself an old derstand this eclogue in an alle- 

man, being under thirty when goxic«iftet^«,wilIhaYeAmaryIIis, 



BUCOLIC. ECL. I. 8 

TiT. O Meli)HBe, deps no]m li8Bc,otia,fecit ; 
Namque erit,ille n^hi sen^per deua,: illius^aiBm 
Ssepe tener noBtris ab oivilibiis.imbuet.agnus. 
Hle me^ eiprare bojees, utjCernis, etipsum 
lAidere^ quae vel^em, calapio peiTnkit i^resti. 10 

Mbl. Non equidem invideo, miror magis: undique totis 
Usque adeo turbatur agris. £n, ipse capeUas 
Protinus aeger ago : hanc etiam viz, Tityre, duco. 



to mean Rome. See the note avoid ambiguity» I haye trans- 

on ver. 31. lated it to feed at large, which 

O Melibaee, &c.] Tityrus in- is the true meaning of the 

forms his neighbour, that his word. 

f^city is derived from a god, Non equidem invideo, &c.] Me- 

complimenting Augustus with liboeus, apprehending that Tity- 

that name. rus might imagine he envied his 

OHa.'] Servius interprets it good fortune, assures him that 

teeurity ox felidty. La Cerda he does not, but only wonders at 

will have it to mean liberty. his enjoying peace in the midst 

Rcueus renders it qwe$. Lord of the greatest confusions and 

Lauderdale translat^ it, thts toft disturbances, and concludes with 

reitktment ; Dryden, these bless- enquiring who that god is from 

tfi^s ; and Dr. Trapp, this free- whom his tranquiUity is de- 

dmn. In the fifth eclogue, our rived. 
poet uses otia for peace or ease. Duco.'] La Cerda would have 

Namqu» erit ille mihi semper us understand duco in this place 

d«tM.] Itwas a common opinion to mean carrying on the shoul- 

among the ancients, that doing ders. To confirm this interprc • 

good elevated men to divinity. tation, he quotes several au- 

Titynis, therefore, having re- thors, who mention the shep- 

ceived so great a benefit from herd's taking up the sheep on 

Augustus, declares that he shall his shoulders. But all, or most 

always esteem him as a god. If of them, are christians, and al- 

diyine honours had then been lude to the parable of the good 

ascribed to Augustus, the poet shepherd in the gospel; which 

woald not have mentioned him only shews the frequency of this 

as a deity peculiar to himself; custom. However, not even one 

.erU ille mihi semper deus. of these uses duco to express 

Emert.'] Id est, pasciy says carrying on the shoulders. It 

Servius. It is certain, that by certainly signifies, to lead or 

«rrarsthe poet cannot mean to draw. In the first sense, it is 
wmder or etray, in one sense of used in the second G«ot^<^^ 
tlie>B?ord, which signjfies to go ver. 395, aivdVutYift\8XX&x ^ews* 
attruy, or be loet. Therefore, to in many p\ace&. 
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4 BUCOLia ECL. I. 

Hic inter densas corylos modo namqu,e gemellos, 

Spem gregis, ah ! silice in nuda connixa reliqiiit* 15 

Ssepe malmn hoc nobis, si mens non Iseva fiiisset, 

De cselo tactas memini prsedicere quercus : 

Saepe sinistra cava prsedixit ab ilice comix. 

Sed tamen, iste deus qui sit, da, Tit^n:^, nobis. 

TiT. Urbem, quam dicunt Komam, MeliboeeTputavi 20 
Stultus ego huic nostrse similem, quo saepe solemus 
Pastores ovium teneros depellere foetus. 
Sic canibus catulos similes, sic matribus hoedos 
Noram : sic parvis componere magna solebam. 
Verum hsec tantum alias inter caput extulit urbes, 85 
Quantum lenta solent inter vibuma cupressL 



Lava."] Servius interprets it ties, jiist as a kid is to be com- 

stulta, contraria. pared with its dam : for though 

Urbem, qiLam dicunty &c.] Ti. it was greater, yet I took it to 

tyrus, instead of answering di- be only a city : but now I find« 

rectly who the deity is, deviates that it differs also in kind : for 

with a pastoral simplicity into a it is a mansion of deities. That 

description of Rome. this is his meaning, is plain from 

Huicnostr^.-] Mantua, near Quantum lenta solent inter 

which Virgil was bom. ^ vibuma cunressi 

Sic canibus, &c.] " He means viDuma cupressi. 

that Rome differs from other For the wayfaring-tree is a low 

cities, not only in magnitude, shmb ; but the cypress is a tatt 

but also in kind, being, as it and stately tree." Serv%iL$, 

were, another world, or a sort Lenta vibuma.'] TTie vi- 

of heaven, in which he saw the humum or waufaring-tre$ is a 

god Csesar. For in comparing a shrub with oending, tougfa 

whelp to a dog, or a kid to a branches, which are therefore 

goat, we only express the differ- much used in binding faggots. 

ence of magnitude, not of kind. The name is derived a viendo, 

But, when we say a lion is big- which signifies to bind. The 

ger than a dog, we express the ancient writers seem to have 

difference of kind, as well as of called any shrub, that was fit 

magnitude, as the poet does now fbr this purpose, vibumum : but 

in speaking of Rome. I thought the more modem authors have 

before, says he, that Rome was restrained that name to express 

to be compared with other a- only o>u iM^fomg-trM. 



BUCOLIC. ECL. I. 5 

Mkl. Et qtue tanta fuit Romam tibi caiusa videndi ? 

Trr. Idbertas : quse^ sera, tamen respexit inertem ; 
Candidior postquam tondenti barba cadebat; 
Respexit tamen, et longo post tempore venit 30 

Postqnam nos AmarylHs habet, Galatea reliquit. 

Et 91MB tanta, &c.] Tityrus going to Rome : for during his 

having mentioned Rome, Meli- passion for her, he neglected 

boeus immediately asks him his affairs, and lived expensive- 

what was the occasion of his ly, sending great quantities of 

gotng thither : to which he an- cattle and cheese to market, 

swers, that it was liberty,which and yet not being the richer for 

he did not enjoy till he was it. 

grown old, when Galatea for- Candidior postquam, &c.] The 

sook him, and he gave himself commentators, who generally 

up to Amaryllis. affirm that Virgil describes him- 

Libertas.'] The commentators self under the name of TitjTus, 

generally understand Tityrus to are much confounded with this 

have been a slave ; because he mention of his beard being grey/ 

makes mention here of his being Virgil being but twenty-eiSht 

grown old before he obtained years old when he wrote this 

his iiberty. But it is very plain eclogue. They, however, seem 

that Virgil does not represent to think it necessary that some 

him ih any such condition ; for one person should be represcnt- 

he is possessed of flocks and ed under the name of Tityrus, 

herds ; and has a farm of his and thereby lay themsclvcs un- 

own; tua rttra manebunt. The der inextricable difficulties in 

poet, therefore, must mean by explaining their author ; which 

liberty, either the restitution of might easily be avoided hy al- 

fhe lands of Tityrus, or his re- lowing that the poet*8 charac- 

leasement from the bondage of ters are general, and not intend- 

his passion for Galatea. It seems ed to be personal. 
td be the latter ; because we Postquam nos Amaryllis, &c.] 

are told he had no hopes of li- The allegorical commentators 

berty, so long as Galatea re- fancy that the poet mcant Rome 

tainedpossessionof him. Itwill by Amaryllis, and Mantua by 

be objected, perhaps, that Tity- Galatea. Ruseus justly rejects 

ros could have no occasion to the allegorical interpretation for 

go to Rome to obtain a dismis- the following reasons : I. As 

sion from his affection to a mis- the poet has twice mentioned 

tress; and therefore this cannot Rome expressly, and by its pro- 

be the liberty here mentioned. per name, in this cclogue, what 

Bttt to this it may be answered, could induce him to call it 

that his having obtained his li- sometimes Rome aivd^Qm^Yccvft.'^» 

berty, by shaking off the yoke Amary\l\s? ^. "Vlfe d^&tvcv^x^^'^ 

tff Gabttes, was the cause af his Galatea ftom14«iXvta»t ^^ao »^V«v 
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6 BUCOLIC. ECL. L 

Namque, fatebor enim, dum me Gblatea tenebat, 
Nec spes libertatis erat, nec cora peculi. 
Quamvis multa meis exiret victinia septis, 
Pinguis et ingratse premeretur caseus urbi, 35 

Non unquam gravis sere domum mihi dextra redibat. 
Mel. Mirabar, quid mcesta deos, Amarylli, vocares ; 



he says, that whilst he was a sad, or melancholy. Wq do not 
slave to Gralatea, he had no pro- see any reason why Virgil should 
fit from the cheeses which he call Mantua ungrateful. Tityrua 
made for the unhappy city. carried his cattle and cheese 

Peculi.'] It is used for peculii. thither to sell, and if he did not 
Peculium is commonly under- bring his money home with 
stood to signify the private stock him, it was bis own fault to 
which a slave is permitted to spend it. Nor is thera any evi- 
enjoy, independent of his mas- dent reason why he should call 
ter. It must be confessed, that it unpleaslng, unless, as Burman 
the word is most frequently interprets it, because it was 
used in this sense ; but there filled with soldiers. But there 
want not instances to prove that appears an evident reason why 
it also signifies the property of a he should call it unluippy; for it 
freeman, or, as I understand it was so in its situation, sufifering 
in the passage now before it, on account of its neamess to 
gain. Peculium, no doubt, as Cremona, as the poet himself 
well as pecuniaf is derived from intimates in the ninth eclogue ; 

veciLS, because exchanges were •»» . • • • _ 

Lde by cattle, before' the in- ^«Jl^^;~;^ "^'"'""^ 
vention of money ; and the most ^^''^* ^.remonae. 

ancient coin had cattle impress- Mirabar, &c.] MeliboBus 
ed on it. seems by this last discourse of 

Septis.'] Servius tells us, that Tityrus to have found out the 
septa signified those places in amour between him and Ama- 
the Campus Martius which were ryllis, with which he was not 
fenced in for the people to give acquainted before ; and there- 
their votes ; and that because fore wondered whose absence it 
these septa resemble sheepfolds, was that Amaryllis lamented. 
or oviiia, the words are often Amarylli.'] It seems to me 
put one for another. very evident that there is not 

Ingrata.urbi.'] Mantua: but any thing more mysterious in 
some doubt may arise why Man- this passage, than that Gralatea 
tua is called ingrata, and what had been an imperious and ex- 
is meant by that epithet. It is pensive mistress to Tityrus, and 
commonly used to signify either kept him from growing rich, by 
unpUasing or ungrateful, But draining him of his money aa 
in^atus BJgaiAea aiao uhhappy, {aaft aft Yvft ^ VX. ^^\m he waa 



BUCOLIC. ECL. I. 7 

Cni pendere sua patereris in aibore poma* 

l%nis hinc aberat» ipsad te, Tityre, pinu8« 

Ipd te fontes, ipsa haec arbusta yocabant. 40 

TiT. Quid facerem ? neque servitio me exire licebat, 
Nec tam praesentes alibi cognoscere diyos. 
I£c illum vidi juvenem» MeliboBe ; quotannis 

grownolderandwiser, he began are found here, ipsi, tpsa, ipsa, 
to have an affection for Ama- is very trifling, and more wortfay 
r]^, npon which Galatea for- of a schoolboy, than of a man 
sook him. He now found a of his leaming. 
material difference ; for Ama* Arbustck.'^ The arbusta were 
ryllis loved him disinterestedly ; large pieces of ground planted 
so that his present condition with elms or other trees, at the 
may be called liberty, and his distance commonly offortyfeet, 
former accounted servitude. Be- to leave room for com to grow 
sides, it may reasonably be ima- between them. These trees were 
^ed, that Amaryllis, having a pruned in such a manner, as to 
leal concera for the welfare of serve for stages to the vines, 
Tityrus, though she was uneasy which were planted near them. 
during his alxience, had herself The vines fastened after this 
persiuded him to go to Rome, manner to trees were called ar- 
in hopes to get some relief from bustivtB vites. 
the tyranny of the soldiers, to Quid facerem, &c.] Tityrus 
whom the lands about Mantua answers the charge against him 
were given. of unkuidness to Amaryllis, by 

Ipste te, Tityre, &c.] Servius saying that he had no other way 
tliinks that by Pinus is meant to get out of servitude, than by 
Caesar, and hyfontes the senate. going to Rome, where he saw 
Perhaps there is a defect in this Augustus, that deity spoken of 
part of the copy ; for he could before, who restored him to his 
hardly fail after this to explain possessions. — ^We leara from 
arbusta to mean the people. Appian, that when the lands 
The other interpreters have not were divided among the soldiers, 
adopted this, thinking, I believe, great numbers, both young and 
the allegory too far «trained. old, and women with their chil- 
Besides, can it be imagined that dreu, tlocked to Rome, and filled 
80 modest a man as Virgil would the/omm and temples with their 
presumetorepresentCsesarwith lamentations, complaining that 
the senate and people of Rome, they were driven from their 
bewailing his absence ? There lands and houses, as if they had 
is a great beauty in the repeti- been conquered enemies. 
tion of ipte in these lines, which Juvenem. ] Augustus was 
is not easily imitated in £ng. about twenty-two years old 
lish : but La Cerda's observa- when the division of the lands 
tion, that all the three genders was made amon^ MsA ^V5i^x%. 



8 BUCOLIC. ECL. I. 

Bis senos cui uostra dies altaria fumant. 

Hic mihi responsum primus dedit ille petenti ; 45 

Pascite, ut ante, boves, pueri : submittite tauros. 

Mel. Fortunate senex, ergo tua rura manebunt ! 
£t tibi magna satis ! quamvis lapis omnia nudus, 
Limosoque palus obducat pascua junco : 



Servius says, he is here called natural. He cOQgratnlates hif 

juuenU, because the senate had friendthat he is in possessionof 

published a decree forbidding an estate that is his own, which 

any one to call him boy. This though neither large nor fruit- 

word seems, indeed, to have ful, abounding with stones and 

been common in the mouths of marshes, yet is sufficient to af- 

his enemies. ford him a decent support. It 

Bis senos cui nostra dies altaria is not necessary to understand 

fumantj] These twelve days are the words in the strictest sense, 

with good reason supposed by that it consisted entirely of 

the commentators to be one day naked rocks and rushes, without 

in every month. Servius says any good herbage. We find 

they were either the kalends or these hills were not so barren, 

ides. but that they afforded room for 

Submittite tauros,'} Servius some vines, by the mention of 8 

seems to understand these words pruner in this very passage. 

in a double sense ; as if they Tityrus also was not without 

signified both ploughing the apples and chesnuts, as appeais 

ground, and propagating the from the tattcr end of this 

species. eclogue ; where he mentions 

Fortunate senex, &c.] Meli- also his having plenty of milk ; 

boeus congratulates Tityrus on and he hEis already told us, that 

his happiness in enjoying his he used to supply Mantua with 

own estate, though small.^ — It is many victims and cheeses. "We 

evident, from the repetition of have many rocky lands in Eng- 

the word senex in this passage, land, that are far from being 

that Virgil did not intend, under incapable of culture ; and our 

the name of Tityrus, to describe fens are well known not to be 

himself, who was under thirty wholly void of pasturage. 

years of age when he wrote this Limosoque palus ohducat pascua 

eclogue. junco.'\ Rushes are a certain 

Tua rura,'] It is the general indication of a wet soil : but 

opinion, that Virgil here de- they are of great service in the 

scribes his own estate, which most rotten morasses, affording 

does not seem to have been very the only secure ground to tread 

fertile, but partly rocky and upon ; which they effect by the 

partly fenny.- Tbe words of strong matting of their roots. 
-Melibceus seem very plain and 
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Non insueta graves tentabunt pabula foetas : 50 

Nec mala vicini pecoris contagia Isedent ! 

Fortonate eenez, hic inter flumina nota, 

£t fontes sacros^ frigus captabis opacum. 

Hmc tibi, quse semper vicino ab limite sspes, 

HybLaeis apibus florem depasta salicti^ 55 

Saepe l»vi somnum suadebit inire susurro. 

HiDc alta 8ub rupe canet frondator ad auras. 

Nec tamen interea raucae, tua cura> paLumbes^ 

Nec gemere aSria cessabit turtur ab ulmo. 

TiT. Ante leves ergo pascentur in sethere oervi, 60 
Bt freta destituent nudos in litore pisces : 
Ante, pererratis amborum finibus, exsul 



Graves^^-faetas.'] Many cri- Fr(m<iat(7r.] Aprunerofvines; 

tics contendy thdX f<Ktas signifies for the other fruit-trees stand in 

8uch as have brought forth their no need of pruning, unless any 

yoong, notwithstanding the ad- one would fancyTityrus to have 

ditk>Q of graves, which they wiU wail-fruit, or espaliers. Meli- 

have to mean in this place only boeus had just mentioned the 

kuvy or sick, That animals, cool skade, as one of the great 

which have brought forth their enjoyments of Tityrus: I believe 

young, are called /osto, cannot therefore, that he designs to ex- 

be denied ; but it is no less cer- press the pleasure of the pruner 

tiin, that it is also used to sig- in enjoying the cool breezes, 

oily pregnant. and singing to them ; for other- 

Fiumna nata."] The Po and wise his work would be very 

tbe Mincius. hot, where the sunbeams being 

Fictfio ab limite Sispes.'] The strongly reflected upon him, 

hedge which divides your land would give him no great incli- 

from your neighbour's. nation to sing. 

Hybl^ apibus,] A figurative Ante Leves ergo, &c.] Tityrus, 

expreasion to denote the best acknowledging the greatnessof 

bees ; for Hybla, a town of his happiness, declares that it is 

Sicily, was famous for honey. impossible for him ever to for- 

The flowers of willows are cat- get the obligations which he 

kins ; they abound in chives, owes to Augustus. 
tbe fommits of which are fuU Freta.'] It properly signifies, 

of a fine yellow dust, of which a frith or strait, but is often 

the bees ure said to make their used by the poets for the sea. 
wix. 
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Aut Ararim Parthus bibet, aut Grermama Tignxa, 



Aut Ararim Parthus hibetf aut for the German to drink tfae 

Germania TigrimJ] Tityrus is water of the Tigris in the coim- 

here speaking of impossibilities; try of the Parthians, and for the 

that beasts should feed in the Parthian to drink the water of 

sky, and fishes on the land; that the Soane in Grermany : but thii 

the Parthians should extend is little better than a qnibble. 

themselves to the river Arar, or For my own part, I see no grett 

the Grermans to Tigris, which difficulty in understanding this 

could not be effected any other- passage according to the most 

wise than by a conquest of the obvious meaning of the words. 

whole Roman empire, which The Parthians had at that time 

lay between those two rivers. extended their empire even be- 

Many critics have censured Vir- yond the Tigris, and had made 

gil, as being guilty of a notorious such conquests, that they were 

geographical error in this place, become formidable to the Ro- 

representing Tigris as a river of ihans. Strabo tells us expressly, 

Parthia, and Arar as a river of that the border of the Parthians 

Germany. They .tell us, that began from the Euphrates ; the 

Parthia is bounded on the west country on the other side, as fiur 

by Media, on the north by the as to Babylon, being under thc 

CBspian, on the east by Bactri- dominion of the Romans, and 

ana, and on the south by the theprincesof Arabia; theneigh- 

desarts of Carmania; so that all bouring people joining eitiber 

the large country of Media, and with the Romans or Parthianff, 

part of Assyria, lie between the according as they were neaier 

Parthians and the Tigris. The to one or the other. It waa not 

Arar, which is now called the far from the banks of the Eu- 

Soane, is well known to be a phrates, that Surena, the Par- 

river of France, several miles tbian general, defeated Crassus: 

distant from the Rhine, the so that Tigris must have becn 

well known boundary of the an- within the bounds of the Par- 

cient Germany. It has been a thian empire. It remains now 

common answer to this, that to shew, how the Soane can be 

Tityrus speaks with a pastoral said to belong in any manner to 

«implicity ; and that it is not Grermany. It is past all contro^ 

necessary to represent a shep- versy that the Rhine was always 

herd as an exact geographer. accounted the boundary between 

Others say, that Virgil loves to Grermany and Graul. It was thc 

add the greater dignity to his eastem limit of Graul, according 

verse, by enlarging the bounds to Strabo. The Arar, according 

of countries as much as possible. to the same author, rises in the 

Catrou solves the difficulty, by Alps, passes between the coun- 

saying that it was hardly possi- tries of the Sequani, iEdui, and 

ble for the Parthian to change Lincasii, who are inhabitants of 

country with the German ; but Graul, and receiving the Dubis, 

tJtatit waa ahsoiutely impossible ox DovnL, M\% Vqi^a \Vi^ R.hi(me. 
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Qnam noefTO illius labatur pectore vultuB. 
MxL. At nos hmc alii dtientes ibimus Afros : 
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This ccmfluz of the Soane and 
the Rhone is at Lyons, and, 
witiiout doubt, in Gaul. The 
Sequani, a famous people of 
Ganl, 'were bounded, according 
to Strabo, on the east by the 
Rhine, and on the west by^be 
Soane. We leam from Csesar, 
that the south border of these 
people was the Rhone ; "Quum 
Sequanos a provincia nostra 
Rhodanus divideret." Therefore 
the country of the Sequani an- 
swen nearly to that province of 
France which is now called 
Franchecomte. These people, 
B8 Strabo tells us, were the an- 
dent enemies of the Romans, 
md assisted the Germans in 
their incursions into Italy. They 
were enemies also to the JEdxki, 
who were the first allies of the 
Bomans in Gaul» and had fre- 
<iuent contentions with them 
iboat the Soane, which divided 
tfadr borders. Caesar tells us, 
that the Gauls were divided into 
two principal factions, at the 
head of which were the iEdui 
OQ (me side, and the Sequani on 
tbe other. The latter, not being 
I ible to subdiie the former, called 
I the Germans from the other 
lide of the Rhine to their assist^ 
iDce, who seated themselves in 
. Gaul, grievously oppressed the 
I £dui and their friends, and in 
Caesar^s time amounted to the 
ikomber of a hundred and twenty 
thousand, imder the command 
of Ariovlstus. Csesar sent an 
embassy to this klng, requiring 
ooly that he would restore to 
the iEdui their hostages, permit 
the Sequani to do the same. 



and not bring over any more 
Germans into Gaul. But Ario- 
vistus insisted on his right of 
possession of the country, and 
claimed the iEdui as his ^bu- 
taries ; esteeming the country 
on that side of the Rhone to be 
as much his province, as that 
on the other side belonged to 
the Romans. Thus we Ihid the 
Germans had extended their 
bounds to the west of the Rhine 
as far as to the Arar or Soane, 
and claimed all the comitry be- 
tween the two rivers as their 
own : so that the Grermans drank 
of the waters of the Arar, as 
they are represented by Virgil 
to have done : and though Ario- 
vistus was beaten by Caesar, 
and at that time compelled to 
retreat to the other side of the 
Rhine, yet it is highly probable 
that many German families re- 
mained among the Sequani who 
never were cordial friends to the 
Romans. Besides, it appears 
both from Caesar and Strabo, 
that other German nations had 
seated themselves in Gaul, who 
had time enough, during the 
civil wars between Caesar and 
Pompey, to settle themselves 
with greater security. 

At nos hinc alii, &c.] Meli- 
boeus continues his discourse, 
and having praised the felicity 
of Tityrus, enlarges upon the 
miseries of himself and his ban- 
ished companions. 

Sitientes Afros.'] He calls the 
Africans sitientes, because of the 
great heat of that part of the 
world. 
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Pars Scythiam, et rapidum Cretse vememuB Oaxem, 
£t penltus toto divisos orbe Britamios. 
£n unquam patrios longo post tempore fines, 
Pauperis et tuguri congestum cespite culmen, 
Post aliquot, mea regna videns, mirabor aristas ? 70 

Impius hsec tam culta novalia miles habebit ? 
Barbarus has segetes ? £n quo discordia cives 
Perduxit miseros ! en quis consevimus agros ! 
Insere nunc, Melibcee, pyros, pone ordihe vites : 
Ite mese, felix quondam pecus, ite capellse. 75 

Non ego vos posthac, viridi projectus in antro, 
Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo ; 
Carmina nulla canam : non, me pascente, capellse 
Plorentem cytisum et salices carpetiB amaras. 
TiT. Hic tamen hanc meciun poteris requiescere noctem 

Scythiam.'] The ancients com- cottage» by representing it as 

monly called all the northem covered with turf. 
parts of the world Scythia. Me- Post aliquot . . . aristat.] 

liboeus here gives a strong de- Servius and most others inter- 

scription of the miserable exile Tpretitt afterseveralyears; taking 

of his countrymen ; some of it for a rural expression, uaxDg 

whom are driven to the hottest, beards of com for harvetts, and 

and others to the coldest, parts harvests for years. 
of the world. Insere nunc.] " This is an 

En unquamf &c.] It is inter- ironical apostrophe of Meliboeus 

preted unquamne, aliquandone, to himself, wherein he ezpresses 

and an unquam : but Ruseus ob- his indignation at hia having 

serves, that these words only bestowed so much vain labour 

express a bare interrogation ; in cultivatuig his gardens and 

whereas Virgil means here an vines for the use of barbarians. 

interrogation joined with a de- Nunc is a particle adapted to 

sire; a sort of languishing in irony." Rwfus. 
MelibGBus after the farms which Hic tamen, &c.] Meliboeus 

he is obliged to quit. seems to propose going on with 

Congestum cespite culmen,'] The his joumey ; but Tityrus kindly 

roofs of houses were called cuL inyites him to stay that night, 

«ntnabecausethey werethatched and partake of such fare as his 

mth straw (culmus.) Meliboeus cottage afifords. 
describes the jneanness of his 
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Fronde super viridi ; sunt nobis mitia pomaj 
GastanesB moUes, et pressi copia lactis. 
£t jam smmna procul villanun culmina fumant, 
Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrse. 
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CattanMB molUs,'\ Servius in- 
terprets moiU», tnaturtE ; but I 
do not know that chesnuts are 
soft when they are ripe. Some 
will hove tncUet to meu| new 
Bndfnth ; others think tW poet 
means a particular sort offches- 
nuts, which is distinguished by 
this epithet from the Castanea 
hirtuta. They are said, by Pal- 
ladius, to lose the roughness of 
their husk, by being ingrafted 
on an aknond. Perhaps we are 
to understand by Castanea moUes 
roasted chesnuts ; for the an- 
cients were acquainted with this 
way of preparing them, as we 
find in Hiny, Tcrrere has in dbis 
graiius, 

Pressi eapia laetis.^l S 
understan^his to mtkh' 
In easeum 
it meara 
believe it s 



« 



curd, from which the milk has 
been squeezed out, in order to 



make 
third 
herds 
soon as 
towns ; 






We find in the 
ick, that the shep- 
to carry the curd, as 
was pressed, into the 
else salt. it, and so 
lay it by for cheese against win- 
ter. It was, therefore, analogous 
to what we call new cheese. 

Et jam summa procul, &c.] 
This description of an evening 
in the country is very natural, 
and full of pastoral simplicity. 
The smoking of the cottage 
chimneys, shews that the la- 
bourers have left off their work, 
and are preDfcring their suppers. 
The lengtheMig of the shadows 
that fall fronrthe neighbouring 
"SfiiS entirely rural; and de- 
bes an artless manner of 
lasiuing time, suitable to the 
ice of pastoral poetry. 
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ALEXIS, 

FoRMOsuM pastor Corydon ardebat Alexim, 



Formosum jmtor, &c.] In this under the feigned name of Co- 

eclogue the poet describes the rydon. They seem persuaded 

passion of a shepherd for a that he was always thinking of 

beautiful boy, with whom he is himself, and continually descri- 
greatly in love. Some, indeed^bing his own business and his 
have ventured to affirm, thar%wn follies in these Bucolicla. 

this whole eclogue is nothing te short» they make a mere 

but a warm description of a Dfoteus of him, varying his 

pure friendship ; but I fear an shape in almost every eclogue. 

impartial reader will be soon In the first, he was Tityrus, old, 

convinced that many of the ex- poor, and a servant ; but here, 

pressions are too warm to admit under the name of Corydon, he 

of any such interpretation.— is young, handsome, and rich. 

This, however, may be said in There he cultivated only a few 

Virgil's commendation, that he barren acres, half covered with 

keeps up to his character of mo- stones and rushes, on the banks 

desty, by not giving way to any of Mincius : here he is possessed 

lascivious or indecent words, offine pastures, and has athou- 

which few of his contemporaries sand lambs fee^ng on the moun- 

could know ho\;r tfkivoid, even tains of Sicily. These are such 

in treating of less mminal sub- inconsistencies, that I wonder 

jects. any one can imagine that Virgil 

Corydon.'] The commentators is both Tityrus and Corydon. 

are unanimous almost in sup- For my own part, I believe he is 

posing tbnt Virgil means himself neitheT -, «X \^«&t, ikiat GorYdon, 
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Delicias domini : nec, quid speraret, habebat. 
Tantiim inter deneajB, umbrosa cacumina, fiagos 
Assidue veniebat : ibi hsec inoondita solus 
Montibus et sylyis stubio jactabat inani. 5 

O crudelis Alexi, nihil mea carmina curas ? 
Nil nostri miserere ? mori me denique coges ? 
Nunc etiam pecudes umbras et frigora captant : 
Nunc virides etiam occultant spineta lacertos : 
Thestylis et rapido fessis messoribus sestu 10 

there being some room to Delicias.'] It is a word com* 

imagine that he might mean monly used for a person or 

lumselfunderthe name ofTity- thing of which any one is very 

ni8, a shepherd near Mantua, fond. 

and an adorer of Augustus. It crudelis Al^ii, &c.] Cory- 

seems most probable, that the don expatiates on the cruelty of 

person of Corydon is as ficti- Alexis, and represents the vio- 

tious as the name. lence of his own passion, by 

Alexim,'] The commentators telling hira, that even in the 

are not so well agreed about the heat of the day, when all ani- 

person of Alexis, as they are mals seek to repose themselves, 

aboiat that of Corydon. Servius and the weary reapers retire 

seems to think it was Augustus, under the shade to eat their 

'* Cssar Alexis in persona in- dinners, he alone neglects his 

ducitur." Surely nothing can ease, pursuing the steps of his 

be more absurd, than to imagine beloved. 

that Virgil, who in tlie flrst Nunc etiam peeudes umbras et 

eclOgue had erected altars to frigora captantj] In the warmer 

Augustus, should now degrade climates, the shepherds are 

him to a shepherd's boy, delicias obliged to shelter their flocks 

domini, and afterwards, O for- from the heat in the middle of 

mose puer. Would the poet have the day under rocks or spreading 

dared to call Augustus a boy, trees. This is consequently 

the very term of reproach used the most convenient time for 

by his enemies, which Servius them to refresh themselves with 

himself tells us was forbidden food and rest. See the note on 

toy a decree of the senate, as we ver. 331. of the third Georgick. 

have seen already in the note Virides ^^ . lacertos.'] The 

on ver..43. of the first eclogue ? ffreen /izaflPls very common in 

The best conclusion we can Italy, and is said to be found 

make seems to be, that Alexis also in Ireland. It is larger than 

-was no real person at all, but a our common eft or swift. 

mere creature of the poet*s TJiestylis.^^ ^tn\\» V^^ n», 

fancy. that TJ^eStYAift ^«a ^ c.w5sv\x>i 

C2 
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AUia serpyllumque herbas contundit olentes. 
At mecum raucis, tua dum vestigia lustro, 
Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis. 

Nonne fuit satius tristes AmarylUdis iras 
Atque sup^rba pati fastidia ? nonne Menalcan ? 15 

Quamvis iUe niger, quamvis tu candidus esses ; 
O formose puer. nimium ne crede colori. 
Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. 
Despectus tibi sum, nec qui sim quseris, Alexi : 

servant, and seems to think her great, was more tolerable than 

name was rather TestiliSf be> the scom of Alexis, whom he 

cause she dressed the dinner exhorts not to trust too much 

for the reapers. He seems, to so frail a thing as beauty. 

therefore, to derive her name Amaryllidis.'} Servius teOs 

from testa, which signifies an us, that the true name of Ama- 

earthenpan, It is more probable, ryllis was Leria, a girl whom 

however, that Testilis does not Msecenas gave to Virgil, as he 

come from the Latin word testa, did also Cebes, whom the poet 

but that it is rather Thestilis, a mentions under the feigned 

Greek name, taken from a shep- name of Menalcas. 

herdess of Theocritus, and tbat Alba ligtLstra cadunt.'] It is 

she was the cook-maid at Vir- not very easy to determine what 

gil's farm. plant Virgil meant by ligiLstrum. 

AUiaserpyllumquef&cJ] These All that can be gathered from 

herbs seem to have been used what he has said of it is, that 

by the Roman farmers to recruit the flowers are white, and of do 

the exhausted spirits of those value. 

who have laboured in the heat. Vaccinia nigra leguntur,'] 

Pliny informs us, that garlick Many take the vaccinium to bie 

was much used in the country our bilberry : others will have it 

as a medicine : " Allium ad to be the berry of the privet, 

multa ruris prsecipue medica- imagining the alba ligustra to be 

menta prodesse creditur." For the flower, and the vaccinia nigra 

serpyllum, see the note on ver. to be the fhiit of the same plant. 

30. of the fourth Greorgick. But I have shewn, in a note on 

Sole sub ardenti, &c.] The ver. 183. of the fourth Greorgick, 

cicada: used to sing most in hot that Virgil uses vaccinium only to 

weather, and in tl^llbuddie of expresstheGreekwordvaicit/9oc, 

the day. See the note on ver. and that it is the very same 

328. of the third Georgick. flower with the hyacinth of the 

Nonnefuit sativ^, &c.] Cory- poets. 

don deciares, that the cruelty Despectus tibi sum, &c/| In 

of bis ^ former Jom, however thiA p«i«gro.v\i Cot^^w boMtt 
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Quam dives pecoris nivei, quam lacti8 abundans. 20 

MOle meae Siculis erraat in montibuB agn» ; 
Lac mibi non aestate noyum, non frigore defit. 
Canto, quae solitus, a quando armenta vocabat, 

^pbion Dircseus in Actsoo Aracyntbo. 

tf his wealth, his skill in music, sheep. He justly observes, that 

Jid the beauty of his person. the new milk mentioned in the 

Quamdive9pecorisnivei,quam,.'] flfth eclogue is the same, be- 

Q this place, it seems best to cause he speaks of its frothing. 

)in nivei to pecoris, rather than Frigore,] Cold is here used 

3 laetis, because it is more par- poetically for winter. 

icularlyexpressiveofthebeauty Si quando arTnenta vocabat.'] 

ftheformer, and has not once This expression of calling the 

een added to the latter by Vir- cattle seems to be taken from 

il. Besides, our poet himself, the manner of the ancient shep- 

1 the third Georgick, gives par- herds, who did not drive their 

icolar direction to choose white sheep before them, as the cus- 

heep for the flock ; and is so tom is now; but went first call- 

ice in this point, that he will ing them, and pla^ring on their 

ot sufifer the ram to ' have a pipes ; and the sheep readily 

lack tongue, for fear he should foUowed them. We have fre- 

ccasion dusky spots in his ofif- quent allusions to this custom 

pring. in the holy scriptures. 

MUle miUB. SicvliSf &c.] He Ampkion Dircanis in Actaro 

itentions Sicily in this place, Aracyntho.] Amphion and Ze- 

ecause that island was famous thus the sons of Jupiter, and 

ir sheep ; perhaps also because Antiope the daughter of Asopus, 

heocritus, the father of pastoral built the walls of Thebes, which 

oetry, was of that country. had seven gates, and fortified 

Lae mihi non ttstate novum, them with towers. The story 

onjrigore defit.'] Servius ob- of his extraordinary skill in 

srves, that Virgil excels Theo- music, and his receiving from 

ritus in this place, who does Mercury a harp, by the sound 

ot speak of milk, but of cheese. of which he caused rocks and 

'or there is nothing extraordi- stones to follow him in order, 

ary in having cheese all the and form the walls of Thebes, 

ear round: but to be always seems to have been invented 

npplied with new milk, or co- since the time of Homer. Eu- 

wtrum, in wiAter as well as ripides mentions the coming of 

ammer, is a great excellence. the gods to the nuptials of Har- 

A Cerda thinks, with better monia,wheiithewalls ofThebes 

eason, that the sense of the were raised by a harp, and a 

«asage is, that Corydon has so tower by the lyre of Amphion, 

arge a fiock, that there never between Dirce and Ismenus. — 

msses a day without a supply Dirce is the name of a celebrated 

>f milk just taken from the spring near Thebea. ^tn^cy^ 

c3 
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Nec sum adeo informis : nuper me in littore vidi, 25 

Cum placidum ventis staxet mare : non ego Daphnim» 
Judice te, metuam, si nunquam faJlat imago. 

O tantum libeat mecum tibi sordida xura 
Atque humiles habitare casas, et figere cervos« 
Hsedorumque gregem viridi compellere hibisco ! 30 

Mecum una in sylvis imitabere Pana canendo. 

places it in the plain wherein himself with living in a poor 

Thebes is situated, through hut, fixing poles, and driving 

which also the rivers Asopus goats; as a reward for which 

and Ismenus flow. Therefore it labour, he promises to teach 

can hardly be doubted that Vir- him to exc€d in music Thi» 

gil calls Amphion Dircaon from sense is not wholly to be re> 

this famous fountain of Bceotia, jected. But the general opinion 

because he built the walls of is, that the poet means hunting 

the Bceotian Thebes. in this place, which is confirmed 

Nec sum adeo informis.'] ** This by a similar passage in the first 

is a modest expression of his Georgick, ver. 308. 
own beauty. Thus Cicero in his Imitabere Pana canendo,] 

oration for Coelius ; ut eum pcs- " You shall play on the pipe 

niteat non deformem esse natum, with me, after the example of a 

wherehemeansver^^handsome." deity. For Pan is the god of 

Seriitis, the country, formed after the 

tantum libeat, &C.'] Inthis similitude of nature. Hencehe 

paragraphCorydoninvitesAlexis is called Pan, that is, universal: 

to live with him in the country, for he has homs in likeness c^ 

and partake of his rural labours; the rays of the sun, and of the 

and promises him in recompense homs of the moon : his face is 

to teach him to play on the red, in imitation of the ^\er: 

shepherd'8 pipe like Pan him- he has on his breast a starry 

self. nebris, or spotted skin, to repre- 

Figere cervos,'] Some under- sent the stars : his lower part is 

stand these words to mean the rough, for the trees, shmbs, and 

fixing of the forked poles, caUed wild beasts : he has goats' feet» 

furcof or cervif to support the toshewthesolidityoftheearth: 

cottages. Nor does it seem he has a pipe of seven reeds^ 

amiss, that Corydon, having becauseofthecelestialharmony, 

just mentioned the cottages or inwhichtherearesevensounds: 

huts of the shepherds, should he has a crook, because of the 

immediately add, the props year, which retums into itself : 

which support them. He is not because he is the god of all na- 

inviting Alexis to partake of ture, he is said to have fought 

pleasures, but to engage with with Cupid, and to have been 

iJm in rund iabowr, to content oveicom b^ \unv» beoBiuBe, u 
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Pan pximus calamos cera conjungere plures 

Instituit : Pan curat oves, oyiumque magistros. 

Nec te poeniteat calamo trivisse labellum. 

Haec eadem ut sciret, quid non fetciebat Amyntas ? 35 

Est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis 
ELstula, Damcetas dono mihi quam dedit olim : 



we read in the tenth eclogue, the nymph, stood sighing by the 

Omnia vincit amor, Therefore, river side ; where observing the 

according to fables, Pan is said reeds, as they were moved by 

to bave been in love with the the wind, to make an agreeable 

nymph Syrinx, who being pur- sound, he cut some of them, 

8ued by him, implored the aid and joining them together with 

of the earth, and was tumed wax, formed a shepherd's pipe. 
into a reed, which Pan, to sooth Est mihi disparUms, &c.] Hav- 

his passion, formed into a pipe." ing represented the excellence 

Servius, — Pan was esteemed by of music, the shepherd now en- 

the ancientsto be thegodofthe deavours to allure Alexis, by 

shepherds, and to preside over setting forth the great value of 

rural afifairs. Herodotus, in his the pipe which he possessed, 

Euterpe, tells us that the people and by a present of two beauti- 

of Mendes, in Egypt, esteemed ful kids. The shepherd's pipe 

Pan as one of the eight deities, was composed of seven reeds, 

whom they looked upon as prior unequal in length, and of dif- 

to the twdve : that they repre- ferent tones, joined together 

sented him as having the face with wax. The iigure of it is 

and legs of a goat : that they to be seen in several monuments 

alsoworship all goats, cspecially of antiquity. Theocritus, indeed, 

the males ; that both Pan and mentions a pipe of nine reeds ; 

a goat are called Mendes in the but seven was the usual num- 

Egyptian language ; and that ber. 

some abominable rites were used Cicutis.'] Cicuta is commonly 

in this goat-worship. thought to be hemlock. It is 

Pan primus calamos, &c.] Thus not to be supposed that they 

he is mentioned by Bion, as the ever made their pipes of hem- 

inventor of the shepherd's pipe. lock, which i» very offensive. It 

The fable of Pan being in love is probably used for any hollow 

"with the nymph Syrinx, who stalk in general. 
fled from him Idll she came to a DamcstasJ] Catrou is of opi- 

river that «topped her flight, nion thatVirgil, underthename 

whereshewastumedintoreeds, of Damoetas, means the poet 

is related in the first book of Lucretius,whowa8thereformer 

Ovid*s Met&morphoses. This of the hexameter verse. This 

poet tells us, that Pan, grasping flute, says he, ^ ^V&^o.-^ -^X;^^ 

tiis ann» fuli ofreeda instead of Vir^ hadle^YamVj Vza^'^^^^ 
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Et dixit, moriens : Te imnc habet ista secundiim. 

Dixit Damoetas : invidit stultus Amyntas. 

Prseterea duo nec tuta mihi valle reperti 40 

Capreoli, sparsis etiam nunc pellibus sdbo, 

Bina die siocant ovis ubera : quos tibi servo. 

Jampridem a me illos abducere Thestylis orat : 

£t £Bu;iet : quoniam sordent tibi munera nostra. 

Huc ades, O formose puer. Tibi lilia plenis 45 

Ecce ferunt Nymphae calathis : tibi candida Nais 
Pallentes violas et simuna papavera caipens^ 

who died the very day that ViT' been vnld kids ; and it is plain 

gil put on his manly gown ; that that they were taken trom the 

is, about the time when our au* dam, because they are put to a 

thor began his most early poems. sheep to nurse. 

But Lucretius was not a writer SparMetiamnunepellibusalho.^l 

of Bucohcks ; and it cannot be " Kids at first have white spots; 

supposed that Vurgil, at the age which alter and lose their b^uty 

of sixteen or seventeen years, afterwards. Therefore he sajt, 

could be thought of consequence I reserve two kids for you, which 

enough to be a successor to a havenotyetlostthewhite spoti 

poet of so established a, feputa- out of their skin." Sermus. 

tion as Lucretius. Huc ades, &c.] The shepherd 

Nec tuta . . . vaUe.'] He being in doubt, whether these 

augments the value of these presents of the pipe and kids 

kids, by telling Alexis in what a are sufficient to engage Alexis, 

dangerous place he had found renews his invitation by offering 

them. It was in a valley, pro- him a present of flowers, to be 

bably between two rocks, of gathered by the hand of a fair 

difficult and dangarous access ; nymph, to which he adds some 

or perhaps exposed to wild fruits, which he proposes to 

beasts or robbers. gather himself, and intermix 

Reperti.'] La Cerda under- with leaves of the finest odour 

stands this word to express that PaUmtet violas.] The Romana 

these kids had been lost, and called stock-gillifiowers vioke 

found again. Dr. Trapp is eam- aUnt, It is, therefore, plain that 

est for this interpretation, be- they comprehended both them 

cause he says they must have and common violets under the 

been stolen by Corydon, if they general name of viola. It is pro- 

had not been his own before ; bable also, that when they in- 

and therefore ought to be re- tended to express any one par- 

stored to tbe rigbt owner. But ticular sort, they added some 

ure mayauppose them to have epithet to ^oa^-^Yi \\.. TVtua 
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Narcissum et florem jungit bene olentis anethi. 
Tum, casia atque aliis intexens suavibus herbiB> 

Mollia lutepla pingit vaccinia caltha. 50 
Ipse ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala» 

our poet, intending here to ex- It does not grow wild in Eng- 

presstheyellowstock-gilliflower, land. 

which we vulgarly distinguish Casia.'] " Daphne creorum, a 

under the name of wall-flower, species of mezereon." Sprengel. 

added the epithet pallentes, or Intexens.] These flowers and 

yelUyw. Paleness is that appear- herbs were to be woven into a 

ance of the human countenance garland. It was a custom 

which happens when the blood amongst the ancients to present 

cea&^ to animate it. Thus dis- such garlands to those whom 

eases are called pale in the sixth they loved. 

^neid, because they occasion Caltha.'] It is hardly possible 

this paleness of the face. to determine certainly what 

Summa papavera.] Servius plant the poets meant by their 

says the poet mentions poppies, caltha. We flnd, by the epithet 

daffodils, and dUl, because papa- luteola in this place, that it 

ver, narcismSj and anethiLs, were had a yellow flower ; which is 

the names of three beautiful conflrmed also by Columella. 

boys, who were tumed into Therefore it may very well be 

those flowers. The story of our common marigoldf according 

Narcissus is known, but I do to the general opinion. 

not remember to have read of Cana legam tenera lanu^rie 

the other two. Poppies have mala.] The fruits here men- 

been spoken of at large in the tioned are almost universally 

note on ver. 78. of the first affirmed to be quinces, which, 

Georgick. The sort here in- without doubt, have a hoary 

tended is the common red pop- down, and therefore so far agree 

py, which grows wild among with the poefs description. The 

the com. It is mentioned here, only objection I have to this in- 

as well as by Theocritus, be- terpretation is, that the quince 

cause it was anciently used in is of so austere a taste, that the 

some little amorous fooleries. shepherd could not think of of- 

Narcissum.] See the note on fering it to a yoimg palate. Nor 

ver. 122. of the fourth Georgick. do I find that it is at all better 

Florem . . . bene olentis in those waiiner climates ; or 

anethi.'] This is commonly sown that the Greeks or Romans used 

with us in gardens, and is very to eat it raw : and it cannot be 

like fennel ; but differs from it supposed that Corydon spake of 

in being annual, smaller, not so dressing it. It seems more pro- 

green, and having broader, and bable, that it was some other 

leafy seeds, of a less agreeable more delicious fmit. Pliny 

flavoiu:. The flower is yellow, speaks of a sort of downy ap- 

like that of fennel, but smaller. ples, which he calls mala laTio^ax 
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Castaneasque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amabat; 
Addam cerea pruna, honos erit huic quoque pomo : 
£t yos, O lauri, carpam, et te proxima, myrte, 
Sic positse quoniam suaves miscetis odores. 55 

Rusticus es, Corydon, nec munera curat Alexis : 
Nec si muneribus certes, concedat lolas. 
Eheu, quld yolui misero mihi ? floribus austrum 



but we are much at a loss to RugHcvM es, Corydon, dcc.] 

know what he meant ; and the This eclogue concludes with a 

critics generally think the text beautiful mixture of various 

to be very corrupt in that pas- passion. Corydon, having just 

sage. I should imagine, that expatiated on the plenty ctf gifts 

the apples here meant might be which he was preparing for 

peaches or apricots, if Pliny Alexis, on a sudden teems to 

had not informed us that they fall into despaur. He reflects on 

were not known in Italy tiU the meanness of his ofwn condi- 

thirty years before his time, tion, and on the little yalue of 

and that they were sold at a his presents, in comparison with 

great price. what the more wealthy lolas 

Addam cerea pruna.] Plums had in his powerto giye. He 

may be called waxen, fi^om their no sooner mentions the name of 

colour being yellow, like new his rival, than he bursts into an 

wax. exclamation at his own impru- 

Honos erit huic quoque pomo.'] dence for so doing. Then being 

It is the general opinion of the afresh agitated by love, he ex- 

commentators, that this refers presses his astonishment to see 

to the plums just mentioned. Alexisdespisethecountrywhich 

The sense, therefore, is, that as had been the seat of gods ; en- 

Amaryllis was fond of chesnuts, deavours to persuade him to 

soAlexis delights in plums; and prefer a rural life before any 

on that account plums shall be other. He then expresses the 

esteemed a noble fruit. There violence of his desire, and-on a 

is a thought like this in the se- sudden recoUects himself, re- 

venth eclogue, where it is said, flects on the negligence in his 

that though Hercules loves the own afifairs, which this unruly 

poplar, Bacchus the vine, Venus passion had caused, and encou- 

the myrtle, and ApoUo the bay; rages himself to give over his 

yec since PhyUis admires the foUy, and mind his business. 

hazel, the hazel shaU be pre- Quid volui misero finhi 7] Ru« 

ferred to them aU. Pomum is sus mentions three dififerent in* 

certainly used to express any terpretations of this passage : — 

sort of fruit almost that is 1. That of Ludovicus Vives: I 

eaten, am pounn% lotidi uvy veraea to 
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Perditus, et liquidis immisi fontibus apros. 

Quem fiigis, ah demens? habitarunt dii quoque sylvas, 60 

Dardaniusque F^uris. Pallas, quas condidit arces, 

Ipsa colat : nobis placeant ante omnia sylvse. 

Torva lesraia lupum sequitur, lupus ipse capellam, 

Plorentem cytisum sequitur lasciva capella : 

Te Corydon, O Alexi : trahit sua quemque yoluptas. 65 

Aspice, aratra jugo referunt suspensa juvenci, 

£t sol crescentes deoedens duplicat umbras : 

Me tamen urit amor ; quis enim modus adsit amori ? 



deaf ears ; just as if I had ex- feeding of the cattle under the 

poeed my flowors to be tom by shade, the lizards hiding them- 

tfae windB, and let in the dirty selves under the bushes, the 

swine to trample in my clear reapers sitting down to their re- 

spiiBgs. 2. That of Nannius ; I past, and the eieadoB chirping in 

have mined my flourishing af- the thickets ; all which circum- 

ilBirB by this passion. He con- stances, having an immediate 

firms this opinion by the two relation to the country, are 

proverbs of the flowers and the mentioned with great propriety. 

swine, and by these expressions In like manner he now describes 

which follow soon after ; Qua the close of the day by the oxen 

te demeTitia cepit ? Semiputata bringing back the plough, and 

tibi, &c. 3. That of Abramus ; by the increase of the shadows. 

What have I said unawares ? I These words aratrajugo suspensa 

have mentioned lolas and his allude to the manner of bring- 

more powerful gifts. Should ing the plough home, when the 

Alexis hear this, he will cer- labour of the day is over. It is 

tainlyprefermymoredangerous then drawn backward; and as 

rival, which will be as destruc- the share does not then enter 

tive to me, as if I had exposed the ground, the labour of draw- 

my flowers to the southem ing it is inconsiderable ; and so 

blasts, and my clear springs to it may be said to be only just 

the swine. himg upon the yoke. 

DaTdaniusqueParis.'] Paris,the Sol crescentes decedens duplicat 

son of Priam king of 'firoy, is said umbras.'] This description of the 

to have fed sheep on mount Ida. evening by the length of the 

Pallas.'] Pallas is said to have shadows is very suitable to pas- 

been the inventor of building. toral poetry. 

Aratra jugo referunt suspensa Me tamen urit amor^ This is 

jttvenci.] At the beginning of a strong expression of the vehe- 

this eclogue, the poet had mence of Corydon's love. He 

muked the time of noon by the has just obaeTvedi, tYiaX '\\. \^ xio;^ 
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Ah Corydon, Corydon, qu8B te dementia cepit ! 
Semiputata tibi frondosa vitis in ulmo est. 70 

Quin tu aliquid saltem, potius quorum indiget usus, 
Viminibus mollique paras detexere junco ? 
Invenies alium, si te hic fastidit, Alexim. 

the cool time of the evening, tdmo est.] Servius has justly 

notwithstanding which, he is observed, that here is a double 

still scorched by his fiirious pas- instance of neglect, the Tines 

sion. He seems to tell us, that are half.pnmed, and the eims 

the fire within him is so great, aresufferedtomakelongshoots. 

that he should not have ima- Someofthe commentators have 

gined the cool evening to ap- thought this accusation of neg- 

proach, if he had not seen the lect cannot relate to the present 

oxen retuming from their work, time, because these complaints 

and observed tbe shadows to in- of Corydon are uttered in the 

crease. summer, which is not the sea- 

Ahf Corydon, Corydon, &c.] son for pruning vines. But tbere 

The shepherd begins at last to is really a summer as well as an 

perceivethe follyof his passion; autumnal pruning: and if this 

and to lament his error in hav- summer pruning is neglected, 

ing neglected his necessary af- the vines may well be aaid to be 

fairs. but half pruned. 

Smiputata tibifrondosa vitis in 
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PALiEMON. 

Menalcas, Dam(etas, Palamon. 

MsN. DIC mihi, Damoeta, cujum pecus ? an MeHboei? 
Dam. Non, verum i£gonis: nuper mihi tradidit i£gon. 



Dic mild, JkanMeta, &c.] This also to be allegorical ; and that 

eclogue contains a dispute be- Virgil here means himself again 

tween two shepherds, of that under the fictitious name of Da- 

sort which the critics call AmcE- moetas. He tells us, that the poet 

hea. In this way of writing, the havingobtainedthefavourofAu- 

persons are represented to speak gustus, Pollio, Maecenas, Gallus, 

ahemately, the latter always and other men of quality, was 

endeayouring to exceed, or at envied by several leamed men, 

least equal, what has been said with one of whom he contends 

by the former ; in which, if he here imder the name of Menal- 

£ail8, he loses tiie victory. Here cas. This rival, therefore, is 

MenakasandDamcetasreproach supposed to begin by asking 

each other, and then sing for a Virgil, by way of contempt, who 

wager, making Palaemon judge is the author of this pastoral ? 

betweenthem. Menalcas begins Is it Meliboeus? meaning some 

the contention, by casting some scribbler, Msevius perhaps, or 

reflections on his rival ^on, Bavius. Virgil answers, it is 

and his servant Damoetas. iEgon, that is, some famous 

Dofiueta.] Vives, according to poet, such as Gallus or Cinna. 
custom, wUl have thia eclogue Non, verum £g|on\»7^ *\>c^ 
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Men. Infelix O semper, oves, pecus ! ipse Neaerain 
Dum fovet, ac, ne me sibi prseferat illa^ yeretur ; 
Hic alienus oves custos bis mulget in hora, 5 

£t succus pecori, et lac subdudtur agnis. 

Dam. Parcius ista viris tamen objicienda memento. 
Novimus et qui te, transversa tuentibus hircis, 
£t quo, sed feciles Nymphse risere, sacello. 9 

Men. Tum, credo, cum me arbustum yidere Myconis, 



answer of Damoetas seems in- nymphs. One may imagine, 

tended to sting Menalcas, who that he means only the malice 

had asked him taimtingly, whose of Menalcas, in breaking the 

flock it was that he fed. iEgon's, bow and arrows of Daphnis. 

says he ; that is, your wealthy His passion affrighted the yery 

and powerful rival, as appears goats. 

by what follows. For Menalcas Transversa tuentUms hims.] 

veplies, with some sharpness, Vives thinks this an admirabte 

that i£gon had better mind his expression of looking with con- 

flock himself» than lose his time tempt, with a leering eye, such 

in following Neaera, which gives as, according to Pliny, a lion 

this hireling an opportunity to will not endure to look at him. 

defraud him. The general opinion of the com- 

Parcius ista.viris, &c.J Da- mentators is, that this action of 

mcetas being stung with this in- Menalcas was so shameful, that 

sinuation of his defrauding his the very goats, the most llbidi- 

master, reproaches Menalcas nous of all animals, tumed their 

with some secret transaction of heads away, that they might 

his. This draws on some smart not behold it. 
repartees, in which the manner Fadles.'] La Cerda under- 

of the common people is well stands faciles to mean tender or 

imitated. • Neither of them jus- compassionate; becaiise an an- 

tifles himself ; but proceeds to gry deity would have destroyed 

throw new reproaches on his Menalcas for so scandalous a 

adversary. profanation. 

Novimus et qui te."] Here is a Sacello.'] The sacella, like our 

verb suppressed, which Servius chapels, were commonly smaller 

says is corruperint ; and indeed edifices dedicated to the deities. 

the whole scope of the sarcasm In the country they often con- 

seems to require some such word secrated caves, and called them 

to be understood. I do not see sacella. 

any necessity to think that the Tum, credo^ &c.] Menalcas 

poet alludes here to any abomi- answers ironically, that it was 

nable crime, which was com- when he maliciously injured 

mittedm a temple sacred to the M7Con'& Nme^y^xd*, vnainuating 
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Atqqe m^ vites incidere fiBdce novellas. 

Dam. . Aut hic ad veteies &go8, quum DaphnidiB arcum 
Fregisti et calamos : quae tu, perveTse Menalca, 
Et, cum vidisti puero douata, dolebas ; 
£t, si non aliqua nocuisses, mortuus esses. 15 

Mek. Quid domini fEiciant, audent cum talia fiires ? 
Non ego te vidi Damonis, pessime, caprum 
Exdpere insidus, multum latrante lycisca ? 
Et cum clamarem : quo nunc se proripit ille ? 
Tityre, coge pecus : tu post carecta latebas. 20 



that Damoetas was guilty of Aut hic ad vetereSf &c.] Da- 

such a fact. Servius says it was mGetas retorts, with an insinua- 

a capital crime to cut another tion, that Menalcas had broken 

inan'B trees. a bow and arrows, belonging to 

Mala , . falce.^ Servius Daphnis, out of mere spite. 
understands mala to refer to the Quid dommifaciantf &c.] Me- 

intention of the person who nalcas keeps up the same man- 

made use of the pruning-hook. ner of insulting with which he 

Burman contends that mala sig- began. He set out at first with 

nifies blunt or rusty ; because treating him as. a mean slave, 

by such an instrument the asking him whose fagged sheep 

plants' would be greatly injured. he tended ; and now he says, 

Servius also thinks, that the in- what usage may I expect from 

jury consists in cutting the the ma8ter,when his slavedares 

young vines, because old ones totreatmewithsuchinsolence? 

are the better for pruning. Thus He again accuses Damcetas as a 

the reproach on Damoetas must thief, charging him with having 

be either that he was employed stolen a goat from Damon. 
by Mycon to prune his vines, Non ego te vtd», &c.] Here he 

and performed it with a bad in- accuses him openly of theft ; for 

strument, or that he pruned he declares, that he himself saw 

such as were newly planted, him steal Damon's goat. 
which he ought not to have Lycisca.^l Servius tells us, 

done ; or else that he went by that the mongrel breed of dogs 

stealth into Mycon's vineyard, generated by a wolf on a bitch, 

and hacked the vines and ehns, is called Lycisca, Both Aristotle 

with an intent to destroy them. and Pliny mention this breed ; 

This last, I believe, is the* true but I have not found the word 

sense. I do not remember to Lycisca in any author, except in 

faave foimd incidere used any this passage of Virgil. Some 

where for pruning, take it to be t\ie do^% ivaxRfc. 

d2 
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Dah. An mihi, cantando victus, non redderet iUe, 
Quem mea carminibus meruisset fistula, caprum ?. 
Si nescis^ meus ille caper fuit : et mihi Damon 
Ipse fatebatur, sed reddere posse negabat. 

Men. Cantando tu illum ? aut unquam tibi fistola cen 
Juncta fiut ? non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas 26 

Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen ? 

Dam. Vis ergo inter nos, quid possit uterque vicissim 
Experiamur ? ego hanc vitulam, ne forte recuses» 

An mihif cantando, &c.] Da- public. Thus Menalcas repre- 

moetas justifies himself against sents Damoetas as a common 

the accusation of Menalcjis, by piper in places of public resort. 

affirming that he had fairly won Stridenti miterum, &c.] It i» 

the goat from Damon by a trial hardly possible to express more 

of skiU on the pipe. To this, contempt than is used in tbese 

Menalcas answers with great words. He will not allow hi| 

contempt» treating him as a adyersary's instrument to de- 

common piper about the streets, serve the name of a pipe, but 

and imfit to engage in such a callsit a«trau7orstii662e, stipiJa; 

contention. and adds the epithet strideHti, 

dantandu tu illum ?] Some to shew that even this straw, 

such word as avercome is here instead of a mellow sound, made 

necessarily understood to agree a screaking noise ; the tuoe he 

with tu, It is omitted, no doubt, plays upon this instrument is 

in imitation of the contemptu- called miserum, a sorry one; and 

ous style of the vulgar. Our even this sorry tune he is said 

common people would say, You to spoilt disperdere. The very 

play ! You sound of this verse is worthy of 

Fistulacerajuncta.'] Damcetas observation. 

affirmed, that he had won a Vis ergo, &c.] Damoetas, in 

goat from Damcm, by excelling order to put a stop to any fur- 

him in playing on the pipe. ther reproaches, challenges Me- 

Menalcas questions his being nalcas to sing with him for a 

possessed of an instrument de- wager, and offers to stake a 

servingthe name of a pipe, or youngcowofconsiderablevalue. 

Jistula, which was composed of Vicissim,'] He proposes that 

several reeds joined together, sort of contention called Ama^ 

aecording to the invention of 6ea, in which they sing alter* 

Pan, mentioned in the second nately. See the note on ver. 1. 

eclogue. Vitulam.'] It is plain, that 

In triviis,'] Trivia are the vituUt cannot mean a calf in this 

places where three roads meet ; place ; because she is said to 

wAicA Mre coaaequentiy very glve nvUk» a&d to have two 
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Bis venit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere foetus, 30 

DepoQO : ta dic^ mecum quo pignoie certea. 

Men. De grege non ausim quicquam deponere tecum, 
Est mihi namque domi pater, est injusta noyerca : 
JKsque die numerant ambo pecus, alter et hoedofi. 
Verum, id quod multo tute ipse fatebere majus, 35 

Insanire libet quoniam tibi> pocula ponam 
Fagina, cselatum divini opus Alcimedontis : 
Lenta quibus tomo feudli superaddita vitis 



young ones. It is used, no that in Greece none but gentle- 

doub^for ayoungcow; asvtrgo men were permitted to lcam 

18 for a young woman, though that art, and painting ; which 

ahe hms had chiklren. law was first procured by £u- 

De grtge non au«tm, &c.] Me- pompus, the master of Apelles. 

nalcas answers, that he does not Lenta quibus torno, &c.] This 

dare to stake any part of the beautiful description of the cup 

flock, because of the strictness is plainly an imitation of that in 

of his fatho:, and severity of his the first IdylHum of Theocritus. 

step-mother ; but ofifers a pair Tomo.^l " Salmasius and La 

of fine CMsg», which he describes Cerda understand two arts to 

«fter a bcniutifiil manner. be here spoken of, that of the 

Pocula ponam fagina.'] Pliny tumer and that of the graver. 

tells us, that beechen cups were — ^Pliny, 1. xxxiv. 8. mentions 

anciently esteemed. Therefore Phidias as the inventor of the 

we may suppose these were art of tuming, and Polycletus 

fine old-fashioned cups, which, as the perfecter of it ; and that 

though admired in the country, these were sculptors and statu- 

would have been despised at aries, as well as tumers, is ma- 

Rome in Virgil*s time. nifest. Wherefore I believe, 

Dwini optu Aleimedontis.] It that though the tomus is really 

seems probable, by this expres- an instmment distinct from the 

sion, that there had been a fa- ccelum and scalprum, custom has 

mous carver named Alcimedon. obtained to use them promiscu- 

But I have not found the men- ously." Ruaus. 

tion of him in any other author. Vitis.'\ It does not seem im- 

Perhaps he was a friend of our probable that Virgil might use 

poet, who was willing therefore vitis in this place, not for a vine 

to transmit his name to poste- properly so called, but for a 

rity. By his name, it appears branch climbing with tendrils, 

that he must have been a Greek, or viticula. Our gardeners call 

and consequently a man of some this sort of branches, as in me- 

quality ; for Pliny informs us> lons and GucvimYi^x^, mu«&. 

d3 
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Diffusos hedera veatit peUeiite corymbos. 
In medio duo signa, Conon : et quis fiiit alter* 40 

Descripsit radio totum qui gentibus orbem ; 
Tempora quae messor, quse curvus arator haberet? 
Necdum illis labra admovi, sed oondita servo. 
Dam. £t nobis idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit, 

Hedera . . paUente.'] Many scribed the several constellations 

sorts of ivy are mentioned bj in his poem, with the (Hrognoft- 

the ancients ; most of which tics of the weather, he answers 

seem to be rather -varieties than exactly to the charactfei;, which 

distinct species. Theophrastus the shepherd gives of the philo- 

says the three principal sorts sopher, whose name he had for.- 

are the white, the black, and gotten. As he was an author 

that which is called hdix. The admired by the greatest penons, 

white ivy was esteemed more and as he was thought woithy 

beautiful than the common sort, of imitation by our poet himsdf, 

as appears from the following it is most probable that he was 

verse in the seventh eclogue : the person intended in the pts* 

r^rsAiAir^^ «^^;« 1.-^-*« /w.. »age now under consideration. 
Candidior TO, /i.d«-a/ar. **^^^j The radiu5 is a rtaff 
mosun' am. ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ancient ma. 

See the note on that passage. thematicians in describing the 

Qmon.'] Servius tliinks the various partsofthe heavensand 

Conon here intended was the earth, and in drawing figures in 

famous general of that name, sand. 

whom the shepherd mentibns Totum . , orbem.'] Hemeans 

expressly as being well known ; the whole system of heavenly 

but forgets the name of the phi- bodies. Aratus has particularly 

losopher. described the several constella* 

Et quis fmt alteTf &c.] This tions. 
is a true example of pastoral Tempora qu(r messor, &c.'] Ara^ 

simplidty ; for the shepherd is tus is very particular in describ' 

not here guilty of a blunder, ingthe seasons, andsigns of the 

which some commentators pro- weather. 
pose as an instance of it in other Necdum illis, &c.] The com- 

places : but he forgets the name mendation of a cup, drawn fh>m 

of the other mathematician, and its having never been used, is 

describes him by his works. But to be found in the sixteenth 

the commentators are as much Iliad, ver. 225. 
at a losB for his name as the Et nobis idem, &c.] Damoetas, 

shepherd. Hardly any person xmwilling to allow any superio- 

noted for knowledge in astro> rity to his adversary, or to give . 

nomy, has wanted a patron to him any opportunity of evading 

place his image on this poetical the contest, accepts his ofTer, 

cup. Now, as Aratus has de- and agrees to staJce two other 
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Et moUi dxcam ert anaas amplexiu acantho, 45 

Orpheaque in medio poeuit, Bylvaaque sequentes. 
Necdum iHiB labra admovi, 8ed condita servo. 
Si ad yitulam spectes» nihil est quod pocula laudes. 
Mkn. Nunquam hodie effugies, veniam, quocumque 
T0cari8« 
Audiat hsc tantom vel qui yenit, eooe, FBdsemon : 50 



cupt, made fay the same work- rior in yaliie to the cow, which 

man, which he describes with he offered at first. 

equal beauty ; but insiits upon Nunquam hodie efugies, &c.] 

it, that they are not equal in Damcetafl had first provoked 

YiJue to the heifer, which he Menalcaa to a trial of skill : but 

hid offered at first. now Menakas challcngcs him ; 

Idtm Alevmdm duo poeula /0- and that he may not get off, ac-> 

eit.] Here Damcetas preaerves cepts of the wager, on his own 

hia equality; he offers two cups, terms ; appeals to a neighbour, 

•s wdl aa Menalcas ; and they who happened to pass by, and 

are both made by the hand of propoaes him for judge of the 

the aame famous workman. controversy betwcen thcm. 

MoUi . . . acaniho.^l The WemustobservejthatDamce- 

mBatUhM is spoken of at large in tas had closed his speech with a 

the aote on ver. 123. of the contemptofthecupswhichMe- 

fourth Georgick. nalcas had offered, affirming, 

Orpkm.'] See the note on that they were by no means to 

ver. 464. of the fourth Georgick. be put in competition with a 

Needum Ulitf &c.] Here Da- good cow. Menalcas answers 

moetas repeats the very words briskly, that this shall not serve 

of Menalcas, that he may not him for an excuse ; for though 

aUow him any superiority. his father, and particularly his 

Si ad vitulam tpectes, &c.] In step-mother, would require an 

thia line Damoetas answers that exact account of all the cattle 

of Menalcas, from his hands ; yet he was so 

'«T.^w. lA ««rx^ .««.,14-^ ♦.,♦.» ;,«.z. 8ure of victory, that he would 

^^hlt'™!,? ^ 'enture a good cow, that Da- 

fateoere majus. . . \. , ' _^ 

•^ moetus might have no pretence 

Menakas had affirmed, that his to decline the controversy, or 

cups were of far greater value to say that the prize was not 

than the cow which his adver- worth contending for. 

sary had offered. Here Damce- Vel qui venit.'] " Menalcas, 

tas answers, that he would stake seeing a shepherd at a distance, 

two cups, in no degree inferior proposes to make him judge, let 

to his ; but at the same time him be who he will. This is the 

declares, that they are far infe- force ot tV^ niot^ \t^ ^u\ \^\x. 
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Efficiam posthac ne quemquam yoce lacesaas. 

Dam. Quin age, siquid habes; in me mora nonerit uDa; 
Nec quemquam fiigio, tantum, yicine Palaemon, 
Sensibus heec imis, res est non parva, reponas. 

Pal. Dicite, quandoquidem in molli consedimus herba ; 
£t nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos : 56 

Nunc frondent sylvae, nimc formosissimus annuCk 
Incipe, Damoeta ; tu deinde sequere, Menalca. 
Altemis dicetis : amant altema Camense. 

As he comes nearer, he finds Palsemon, being chosen jndgf 

him to be Palsemon, and calls of thia controversy, ezhOrtB 

him by his name, and speaks them to begin, describes the 

-with more confidence to his beauty of the place and season, 

rival, Efficiam posthac ne, Stc." — and appoints Damcetas to sing 

Ru<£7ts. first, and Menalcas after him. 

Palemon.'] *' Palsemon Rem- Dicite is used here for eontte. 

mius, a famous grammarian un- It is- very frequent amcNfig the 

der Tiberius, boasted that Virgil poets, both Greek and Roman, 

had prophesied of him, when to use say and sing promiscu- 

he made choice of Palsemon to ously. — ^This description of the 

be judge between two poets." season is very beautifiil. Th« 

Catrou. grass is soft and agreeable, the 

Voce.'] Some understand voce fields shew a fine verdure, the 

to be meant of singing ; but fruit-trees are full of blossoms, 

others, with better reason, think the woods are all covered witk 

it alludes to the reproachful green leaves. The harmony of 

words that have been used. the number» is as delicate as 

Quin age^ &c.] Damcetas bids the season itself, which is here 

him leave wrangling, and begin painted by the masterly hand 

to sihg, if he has any thing of our poet. 

worth hearing; tells him he is Parturit.'] This word does 

ready to answer him ; and calls not necessarily signify the trees 

upon Palsemon to hear atten- bearing fruit, for we see it is 

tively, and judge between them. applied also to the grass of the 

Nec quemquamfugUi.'] This is field. 

a direct answer to what Menal- Frondent.] Frdndes signifies 

cas had said, " Nunquam hodie not merely the leaves, but the 

eftugies." annual shoots of a tree. There- 

Vicine Pakmon.] Servius ob- fore frondent siflva means, that 

serves, that Damoetas sooths thetreesarefuUofyoungshoots, 

Palsemon, by giving him the and consequently clothed with 

friendly epithet of neighboiur. leaves. 

I>icite, gmndoquidem, &c.] Altemxs dicetxs.] " Palsmon, 
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Dam. Ab Jove priiieipium, Mos» : Joyis omiia plena: 
IUe oolit terras, illi mea carmina curae. 61 

MxK. £t me Fhoebus amat: Phcebo sua sen^per apud me 
Munera sunt, lauri> et suaye rubens hyacintluiB. 



as being judge, orders the rivals totle, Dicaearchus, and Asclepi- 

to exercise themselyes in the ades the physician, supposed 

Amoebean way. We shall soon the soul to be incorporeal, self- 

see that all its laws are strictly moving, a thinking substance, 

observed. I am not surprised, and the constant action of a na- 

that this sort of poetry should tural organ endued with life. 
be so pleasing to the Muses; Et me Ptudms atnat, &c.] 

for it has something particularly *' Damoetas had hepm with Ju- 

agreeable in it. Father Sanadon, piter, and therefore it was diffi- 

in a ccdlection of poems on the cult for his adversary to rise 

birth of the prince of the Astu- higher. Menalcas, however, ac- 

rias, has revived this sort of cordingtothelawsofthe Amoe- 

eclogue, and composed one wor- bean eclogue, carries the thought 

thy of the time of Virgil." — farther, and corrects that of his 

Catrou. adversary. The first had boasted 

f 4lfJ(yveprincipium,&c.'] Da- that Jupiter loved his verses : 

mcetas being wiliing to open his this was presumption. The se- 

song in such a manner that it cond says he has presents always 

shaU be impossible for his anta- at hand, to offer to the god of 

gonist to surpass it, begins with verse : this is piety and mo- 

Jupiter himself, whom he claims desty." Catrou.---Servius thinks 

for his patron. Menalcas, in these words capable of a double 

his tum, lays daim to the pa- interpretation ; either he only 

tronage of Apollo, which he en- equals his adversary, that god, 

forces by saying he is always whom each worships, being to 

provided with gifts suitable to him supreme : or else he in- 

that deity. tends to go farther, meaning by 

Javi$ omnia pUm.'] Severalof and Pkctbus bves me, that not 

the ancient philosophers were only Jupiter, but Apollo also 

of opinion, that one soul ani- loved him. 
mat^ the universe, and that PtuEbus.'] ** The same with 

this Boul was the Deity. Plu- ApoUo and Sol, the son of Ju- 

tarchy in his treatise on the opi- piter and Latona, who bore him 

nions of philosophers, tells us, at the same time with Diana, in 

that aU, except those who assert the island Delos, the inventor 

the doctrine of a vacuum and of physic ; and the god of divi- 

atoms, held the imiverse to be nation, poetry, and music." — 

animated. See the note on ver. Rweus. 

221. of the fourth Greorgick. In Lauri.'] Tbe laurus is not our 

the same treatise, we find that laurel, but bay, as is shewn in. 

Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, Aris- the note on vei »30^ . ol X\v.^ ^x^x. 
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Dam. Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella; 



Georgick. — ^ApoUo was in love gards my venes, He adds a re- 

with Daphne, the daughter of ciprocal love ; he loves me and 

Peneus. She being pursued by I love him, for I esteem and 

him, and almost overtaken, be- honour his gifts. What if yoa 

sought her father to have pity should admit the explication of 

on her ; Peneus heard her Servius? Phalna also lova mg ; 

prayer, and to preserve her that is, Jujnter loves ms, and 

chastity from the violation of PhasbtLs ako. 1 hav^ two deities, 

Apollo, changed her into a bay- and you have but one. Lastly, 

tree. The god, being disap- there is no pledge between Da^ 

pointed of possessing the nymph, moetas and Jupiter ; but a great 

resolved that the tree should be one between Menalcas and Ph<B- 

his favourite, and enjoy the bus ; he always keeps by him 

greatest honours. bays and hyacinths. There is no 

Suave rubens hyacintkus.'} Hy- doubt of his being conqueror 

acinthus, who was another fa- here." La Cerda. 
vourite of ApoUo, andunhappily If I might venture to deliver 

killed by him, was changed into my opinion in an affair which 

the flower called hyacinth by seems to have been determined 

the poets. It is, however, very by the general eonsent .of the 

different from any of the sorts critics, I should say, that the 

of hyacinth which we cultivate law which they have enacted 

in our gardens. See the note with regard to the Amoebean 

on ver. 183. of the fourth Geor- poetry is not just. If the kst 

gick. — " It is certain, that the speaker must necessarily equal, 

law of the Amoebean, or respon- if not excel, what has been said 

sive verse, is this ; that the last by the first, I do not see how it 

speakermustproducesomething is possible for the last ever to 

better, or at least equal ; other- come oif with conquest ; at the 

wise he is overcome. Damoetas best, he can but make a drawn 

therefore, in this contention for batUe of it. In the present 

honour, begins most arrogantly. eclogue, the critics endeavour 

He assumes to himself Jupiter, to prove that Menalcas is equal 

who fiUs all things ; he wiU to Damoetas in every couplet, 

leave nothing to his adversary, and in some superior. Surely, 

whom he intends to overwhelm then, he excels him, and ought 

with the power of so great a in equity to obtain the prize; 

deity. Add to this the great or else it is impossible for the 

haughtiness of the first verse. last speaker ever to gain the 

Menaicas being in these straits, victory. If this was the case, 

lays hold on that deity whom he who would ever engage in such 

knows to be next to Jupiter, a contention, where the first 

and supreme in poetry. He speaker cannot possibly lose the 

adds an a£fcction, which is want- victory, and the last can never 

ing in the first ; for it is more get it ? This imaginary law, 

tp say, he loves me, than he re< tUerefore, seema to be absurd ; 



I 
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Et fiigit ad salices^ et se cupit ante videri. 65 

Mbn. At mihi sese offert idtro meus ignis Amyntas : 

Notior ut jam sit canibus non Delia nostris. 
Dam. Farta mese Veneri sunt munera : namque notavi 



the nature of the Amoebean po- Delia.'] Some understand 

j etry being rather this : that two this to mean Diana ; but it 

penona speak altemately an would be a presumption in a 

equal number of verses ; that shepherd to represent a goddess 

the latter is obliged to produce so familiar with him, as to be 

something that has relation to acquainted with his dogs. It 

what has been said by the for- seems more reasonable to think 

mer ; and that the victory is it was a servant-maid, or one 

obtained by him who has pro- at least of the family. 
nounced the best verses. Palse- Catrou is of opinion that Me- 

mon, who is chosen for judge nalcas here has the advantage 

between our two shepherds, de- again, or is at least equal. '* Ga- 

daresthemtobeequal; whence latea," says he, *' bestows on 

we may conclude, that Virgil one a mark of her aflFection, by 

intended either that they should throwing apples at him. Amyn- 

be equal in every couplet, or tas gives a greater to the other, 

dse that sometimes one should by offering himself to his friend 

excei, and Bometimes the other. of his own accord. The image 

Mah me X}alateaf &c.] The of the shepherdess running 

shepherds having celebrated the away, and yet being willing to 

deities, whose patronage they be seen, is elegant and easy. 

daim, proceed next to the men- That of the dogs of Menalcas, 

tion of their loves. Damcetas which always know Amyntas, 

boasts of the wantonness of his and caress him, has something 

Galatea, "who throws an apple in it agreeable and natural." 
at him, and then runs away to I believe the reader will be 

hide herself, but wishes at the more inclinable to prefer the 

same time that she may not be couplet of Damcetas. The de- 

xmseen. In answer to this, Me- scription of Galatea's behaviour 

nalcas boasts of the fondness of is wonderfuUy pretty and na- 

his Amyntas, who comes so tural ; and more to be liked 

S often to him, that his very dogs than the forward fondness of 

ire acquainted with him. Amyntas. 

At miki se$e offert, &c.] Me- Farta mea Veneri^ &c.] The 

nakas urges the constant affec- shepherds now boast of the pre- 

\ ^aa of bis Amyntas, in opposi- sents which they make to their 

• tion to the levity of Galatea. loves. Damoetas says he intends 

l Sovius observes, that this is to send ring-doves to Galatea ; 

«tronger than what Menalcas but Menalcas answers, that he 

bs said, according to the law has already sent ten golden a.)^- 

of Amcebean poetry. ples to Amyntas, axvdmM ^«cv^ 
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Ipse loctun, aSrise quo congessere palumbes. 

MsN. Quod potuiy puero sylvestri ex arbore lecta 70 
Aurea mala decem misi : cras altera mittam. 

Dam. O quoties, et quae nobis Gralatea locuta est l 
Partem aliquam, venti, divum referatis ad aures. 

Men. Quid prodest, quod me ipse animo non sperais 
Amynta, 
Si, dum tu sectaris aproa» ego retia servo ? 75 

Dam. Fbyllida mitte mihi : meus est natalis, lola : 
Cum &ciam vitula pro frugibus» ipse vaiito. ' 

B» many more the next day. to come himself, when the Am- 

Ring-doves build in high trees, barvalia are celebrated. Meaal- 

whence Virgil calls them dcrw. cas claims Phyllis as his favour- 

Theamorousdispositionofthese ite mistress, and boasts of the 

birds, and their reputed conju- tendemess which she shewed «t 

gal fidelity, make them a proper parting with him. 

present from a lover to his mis- Meus est natalis,'] The ancients 

tress. used to celebrate the day of their 

quotieSf &c.] Damcetas birth with much cheerftihiets, 

speaks in a rapture of the soft and invite their friends to par- 

things which Galatea has said take with them. 

to him ; and invokes the winds lola,'] lolas may be supposed 

to carry part of them even to to be the father of Phyllis. 

the ears of the gods. Cumfaciam vitulaf &c.] The 

Partem aliqHamf ventif &c.] shepherd invites Phyllis to a 

The shepherd intreats the winds merry entertainment ; but her 

to bear at least some part of father to a more solemn feast. 

her words to the gods, that they He means the Ambarvalia, in 

may be wltnesses of the pro- which they offered sacrifice for 

mises which Galatea has made the success of the com. This 

to him.* solemnityisbeautifullydeftcribed 

Quid prodest, &c.] Menalcas by our poet in the first Geor- 

boasts also of the love that gick. See ver. 339. 

Amyntas bears to him, and adds Faciam.} Facere signifies to 

a kind complaint, that this is sacrifice, and the victim is put 

not sufficient, since he will not in the ablative case: thus facutm 

let him partake of the dangers vitula in the passage before us 

to which he exposes himself in signifies to sacrijice a heifer. La 

the chase. Cerda justly observes, that rem 

Phyllida mitte mihi, &c.] Da- sacram, or some such words, 

mcetas calls upon lolas to send must be understood after faaamy 

Phyllis to bim, and invites him in confiim«Ltion. of which, he 
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Mbk. Fhyllida amo ante alias: nam me diecedere flevit: 
Bt longam formose vale, vale» inquit, lola. 
Dam. Triste lupus stabulis, maturis frugibus imbres. 



produces a quotation of Livy, vale, are Grecisms frequently 

which comes up fully to the used. Servius takes notice, t^at 

pmpose : " Omnibus divis rem the last syllable of the second 

dimnam thure, ac yino fecisse." vale is short, because it comes 

Vitula,'] We may observe, before a vowel, as in T« Corydon 

tfaat this eclogue began with a o AUxi. 

reproach, that Menalcas threw Jola.'] Servius takes lolas to 

iipon his adversary, that he was be another name for Menalcas ; 

only a hireling, that fed the so that, according to him, we 

flocks of others. Damcetas, should interpret this line, inquit^ 

being stung with this obloquy, Oformose loUt^ vaU, longum vale. 

takes occasion, more than once, Marolles is of the same opinion, 

to represent himself as a man for he translates it, adieu mon 

)f property. He offered at first bel lolas. But Ruaeus has given 

30 stake a heifer, which Menal- a much better interpretation. 

atf was unwilling to answer, "lola" says he, ** is not a word 

Mcause the herd was not his spoken by Phyllis to lolas, but 

ywn, but his father^s. Here by Menalcas to lolas. For as 

igain Damoetas sets forth his Damcetas had before addressed 

nm ability, and brags of offer- himself to lolas, saying, lolas, 

ng a heifer at the Ambarvaliaf send Phyllis to me ; so now Me- 

irhich was a sacrifice peculiar nalcas sdso addresses himself to 

o wealthy persons ; for the the same person, lolas, I love 

xxyrer sort contented them- Phyllis" — Here we may agree 

idves wxth offering a lamb. with the critics, that the victory 

Ipse venito.] He treats lolas, belongs to Menalcas. Damcetas 

h/t father of Phyllis,with much endeavours to obtain the affec- 

eqiect, inviting him to the Am~ tion of Phyllis by an invitation ; 

mnaUa, a solemn sacrifice, to but Menalcas has already gained 

vhich every one was obliged to it. Besides, there is a greater 

xnne with the strictest purity. tenderness and delicacy in the 

Phyllida amo, &c.] Menalcas, latter couplet than in the former. 
n answer to Damoetas's pre- Triste lupus stabulis, &c.] Da- 

ending to invite Phyllis on his mcetas, finding his rival to have 

MTthday, declares that he loves the advantage, with regard to 

ler above all othecs ; and calls Phyllis, tums the discourse to 

olas to witness with what ten- another mistress, and declares 

lemess she took her leave of nothing is more terrible in his 

lim. opinion than the anger of Ama- 

Me discedere flevitJ] Fot dis- ryllis. Menalcas answers, that 

tmum meumjievit, a Grecism. nothing is so deliglitful to him 

Langum formose vale, vale; in- as Amyntas. 
rutt.] Longum vaU, and Sitemum 
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Arboribus venti, nobis Amaryllidis irse. 8] 

Men. Dulce satis humor» depulsis arbutus hcBdiB, 
Lenta salix foeto pecori, mihi solus Amyntas. 

Dam. Pollio amat nostram, quamyis est rustica, Musam 
Fierides, vitulam lectori pascite vestro. 8i 

Men. Pollio et ipse fecit noya carmina, pascite taumm 
Jam comu petat, et pedibus qui spargat arenam. 

Dam. Qui te, PoUio, amat, veniat; quo te quoque gaudet 



Depulsis arbutus hxdis.'] The celebrates him, as behig a goa 

goats are fond of the arbute, or poet himself. Dam(£ta& offer 

strawberry-tree. See the notes him a heifer: but Menalcas pro 

on ver. 148. of the first Geor- poses a bull for him. Thus tii 

gick, and ver. 300. of the third. latter excels the former hi eac 

DepuLsis signifies weaned, a lacte particular. The shepherds ai 

being understood. now equal ; Damcetas excellin 

Pollio amat nostram, &c.] Da- in the first, second, and fourtl: 

mcetas introduces a new subject, and Menalcas in the third, fiftl 

and boasts that Pollio is fond of and seventh ; for they were equi 

his poetry. Menalcas lays hold in the sixth ; as they will atoo a{ 

on this occasion to c^ebrate pear to be in the remaimng pai 

Pollio, as being a poet himself. of this contention. 

C. Asinius Pollio was a poet, Qui te, PoUio, amat, ftc. 

orator, and historian, and a great Damcetas, unwilling to fiQl shoi 

patron of poets, especially of of his adversary, in the prai8< 

Virgil and Horace. He was of PoUio, expresses the highe 

chosen consul in the year of regard for him, and wishes thi 

Rome 714. The next year he all who love him may reach tl 

had a triumph decreed him for same honours. Menalcas, o 

his victory over the Dalmatians, the other side, expresses tl 

at which time Ruseus supposes strongest detestation of the 4n 

this eclogue to be written, be- tractors from that great man. 

cause mention is here made of Vemat ; quo te quoque gemdet 

preparing victims for PoUio. Here no doubt veniste must l 

Jam comu petat, &c.] These understood, according to Sc 

circumstances make a good de- vius, who adds, that the po 

scription of a young buU, that is alludes to the consulship, whi( 

just come to maturity. This PolUo obtained, after havii 

Une is repeated in the ninth taken Salonae, a city of Da 

iEneid, ver. 629. It can hardly matia : though others affin 

be doubted but that the victory that the victofy over the Da 

here belongs to Menalcas. Da- matians was in the year aft 

mcetas speaks of PoUio only as the consulship. 
ajudge of poetry: but Menalcas 
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Mella fluant illi» ferat et rubuB asper amomum. 

MxN. Qoi Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Maevi : 
Atque idem jungat vulpes» et mulgeat hircos. 91 

Dam. Qui l^tiB flores, et humi nascentia fraga» 

Mella fluant tUi.] Burman '* Let him who does not hate 

intefprets thia to mean elo- Bavius, be punishcd with liking 

quence. It seems rather to the poems of Msvius." Wherein 

allade to the happiness of the does the punishmcnt consist ? 

golden age, in which the poets It would indced be a punish- 

feign that honey dropped from ment to a person of good taste, 

oti^. See the note on ver. 131, to be obliged to read bad poetry ; 

of the firat Georgick. but surely it can be none to 

Fent et rubus asper amomum.'] him that likcs it. We know 

Ruinu 18 without doubt the that both Bavius and Msevius 

bramble, or blackberry-bush. were contemporary with Virgil : 

Serviu8 says the amomum is an perhaps Bavius was the older of 

Aasyrian flower; to prove which, the two, and his vcrses allowed 

he quotes these words of Lucan ; without dispute to bc ridicu- 

"Vicinae messis anumum," It lously bad. Let us suppose 

has been a matter of great then, that Msevius was the 

question among the modem adversary of Pollio: the satire 

writers, whether we are at pre- in this case will be very plain, 

aent acquainted with the true and strongly levelled against 

amomum of the ancients. It is Msevius. The sense then will 

flofficient for our present pur- be, that none can bear the 

poae to know, that there was poetry of Msevius, but such as 

such a spice or perfume, in high are so senseless as to like the 

eateem among them, and that wretched verses of Bavius. 
it came from the eastem parts Atque idemjungat, &c.] Here 

of the world. Therefore, when Menalcas says, that such as can 

Damcetas wishes that Pollio's like the poetry of Msevius, are 

friends may gather amomum capable of employing them- 

^m brambles, he makes a selves in the grossest absurdi- 

aecond allusion to the happiness ties. 

of the golden age. Thus we Qui legitis flores^ &c.] " In 

find again in the next eclogue ; these and the following couplets, 

"^°™""^- another, as before ; but only 

Qui Bavium non odit, &c.] oppose one sentence to another ; 

Menalcas changes the subject in which they appear to me to 

from the admirers of PoUio to be always equal. The allego- 

l^ detractors ; and as Damcetas ries which some have imagined, 

had wished all happiness to the do not please me. Damcetas 

fonner, so he expresses the admonishes the boys to avoid 

greatestdetestationofthelatter. ihe ftqwer^ oi >i)afe laKt^^'»*'*»^ 

E 2 
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Frigidus, O pueri ! fiigite hinc, latet anguis in herba. 

Men. Parcite, oves, niniium procedere : non bene n|Me 
Creditur : ipse aries etiani nunc vellera siccat. ^ 

Dam. Tit^rre, pascentes a flumine reice capetllaa : 
Ipse, ubi tempus erit, omnes in fonte lavabo. 

Men. Cogite oves, pueri : si lac prsecepeiit seBtus, 
Ut nuper, frustra pressabimus ubera pabnis. 

Dam. Eheu, quam pingui macer est mihi taurus in arvo! 
Idem amor exitium pecori est, pecorisque magistro. 101 

Men. His certe neque amor causa est; vix oflflibai 
haerent. 
Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi £eiscinat agnos. 



where snakes lie hid : Menalcas thing, and conceive it in their 

wams the sheep to keep from mind, before they teach othen. 

the banks of the rivers, where Eheu, quam, pingui, &c.] Da- 

there is danger." La Cerda. moetas laments tl^t his herd is 

Humi nascentia fraga.'] This subject to the passion of k>Ye as 

epithet humi nascentia is very well as himseLf. Menalcas an- 

proper ; it expr^sses the manner swers, that love is not the occa- 

in which strawberries grow ; for sion of the leanness oi his 8hee|>, 

the plants which bear them but some fascination. 

trail upon the ground, and are His certe, &c.] Damoetu had 

therefore more likely to conceal ascribed the leanness of hii boU 

serpents. to love, a passion by which 

Tityre, pascenteSf &c.] These himself was tormented ; bpt 

couplets continue the subject of Menalcas tells him, that thls 

taking care of the flocks. cannot be the case of his young 

Reice.'] ** Here is first a lambs, which are mere skele- 

syncope, rejice into re-iee, then a tons ; and therefore some oth^ 

contraction of two short vowels cause ought to be assigned, 

into a long dipthong, re-ice into which he thinks to be fascina- 

reice. Thus we have eicit for tion or witchcraft. 

eficit in Lucretius ; Oculus . . . fascinat.'] It is 

Nec radicitus e vita se toUit et ^^LZ^^^^ur^^^io^nt^'^ 

Picit" Rtupus among the ignorant, that 

emu nvxeus. witches, and other evil disposed 

Si lac pr(eeeperit astus.] That persons, have a power of ii^jur- 

is, praripuerit, ante caeperit, ante ing both persons and catUe, by 

vgrterit. Hence preceptors are so looking at them with a malici- 

cal/ed, because they flrst take a oua eye. 
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• 

Dam • Dic quibus in terris, et eris mihi magnus ApoUo, 
Tres pateat cceli spatium non amplius ulnas. 105 

Mev. Dic quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 
NaBcantnr flores ; et PhyUida solus habeto. 

Tal. Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites : 
Bt yitula tu dignus, et hic : et quisquis amores 
Aut metuet dulces, aut experietur amaros. 110 

C3audite jam rivos, pueri : sat prata biberunt. 

Die quibug in terris, &c.] his haying puzzled Damcetas, 

Damoetas, to put an end to the that he offers to give him a sole 

oontroYersy, proposes a riddle right to her, if he can solve the 

to his antagonist, who, instead riddle. 

of solving it, proposes another. Non nostrum inter vos, &c.] 

Philargyriua spealcs of a well, Palsmon declares, that it is not 

into which they used formerly in his power to decide which 

to descend in order to celebrate has the better, and desires tbem 

their my^ries, the orb, or cir- to make an end of their conten- 

camference pf which was no tion. 

more than tfaree ells, that they Et vitula tu dignus, &c.] Pa- 

might thereby discover the pro- Isemon determines, that each of 

duc^ of the year: when they the shepherds deserves a cow 

were at the bottom, they could for his reward, and every one 

Bee no more of the sky, than also, who shall give so just a 

what answered to the circum- representation of the hopes and 

f^rence of the weU. ' fears of love. 

Die quibus in terris, &c.] Ser- Clauditejam rivos, &c.] Some 

vius explains this riddle to mean understand that Palsemon, hav- 

the hyacinth of the poet8,which ing given his decision, now tums 

has been largely considered in to his own servants, and gives 

tfae' note on ver. 183. of the them direction to stop the rills, 

fourth Georgick. that have overflowed the mea- 

Phyllida soLv4 habeto.'] Phyllis dows sufficiently. But the most 

was one whom both the shep- general opinion is, that he 

herds claimed; one sayingPfey/- speaks figuratively, alluding to 

lida mitte mihi ; and the other, the comfortwhich the meadows 

Phy Uida amo ante alias. Butnow heceive from the overflowing 

Menalcas seems so confident of riUs. 
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S1CELIDE6 Musae paullo majora caDamus. 
Non omnes arbusta juvant humilesque myricae. 
Si canimus sylvas, sylvse sint consule dignae. 



Skelides Musa, &c.] In the frequentimpulsestowritesome- 

verses of the Sibyls there were thing above his present Bubject 
some prophecies, which foretold Non omnes arbusta juvant.'\ 

that a king should be bom into The subjects of pastoral poetry 

theworldaboutthistime, under are of themselves too mean to 

whom the happiness of the give delight to many readers. 
golden age should be restored. Arbujita.'] See Uie note on 

These prophecies the poet ap- ver. 40. of the first eclogue. 
plies to a child, that was bom, Humilesque myrice.'] Tlte ta- 

or just ready to come into the marisk sometimes becomes a 

world in the consulship of his pretty tall tree ; but it is gener- 

great friend Pollio. He there- ally low and shmbby. It is very 

fore invokes the Muses to raise common on the banln of the 

his verse above the common rivers in Italy. This ptent was 

pitch of pastoral poetry. He first brought into Ei^land in 

invokes the Sicilian Muses, be- queen £lizabeth'8 time by arch- 

cause Theocritus, the father of bishop Grindall, as a sovereign 

pastoral poetry, was a Sicilian. remedy for the sj^een, accoi^- 

Mqjora auuunus.'] WhilstVir- ing to Camden. 
£il was writing his £clogues and Si canimus stj2va5, &c.l Tbe 

Georgickb, be seema to have had poet *\& vi\lli!iki^ Xa y^*^ Ya& ^m^ 
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Ultima Cumsei venit jam canninii setas : 
Magnus ab integro ssedorum nascitnr ordo. 5 

tonl verse above the common and at last to fifteen. When the 

style, and though he still brings Capitol was bumt, a little before 

hiB .imagea from the country, the dictatorship of Sylla, these 

yet to make it worthy the peru- sacred volumes perished in the 

sal of a Roman consul. flames. The senate, to remedy 

UUima Cunuti venitf &c.] He this loss, sent messengers aU 

now begins the subject of the over Italy and Greece, to collect 

edogue, which is the Sibylline as many verses of the Sibyls as 

prophecy of new and happy could be procured. They found 

days, the retum of Astrsea, and about a thousand, which were 

of the golden age. brought to Rome, and kept with 

CunuBi carminis,'] The general the greatest care, till at last they 

opinion is, that there were ten were bumt by Stilico, in the 

heathen prophetesses, or Sibyls, time of the emperor Honorius. 

the Delphian, Erythrsan, Cu- What these verses were is not 

maean, Samian, Cuman, Helles- now certainly known ; for those 

pontic, Lybian, Phrygian, Per- which are now extant, imder 

aian, and Tiburtine. One of the name of the Sibylline Ora- 

these, whether the Cumsean or cles, are not without reason ge- 

Erythraean is not certain, and nerally thought to be spurious. 

8ome say it was the Cuman, This, however, we may con- 

came to Tarquin, king of Rome, clude, from the eclogue before 

and offered him nine volumes of us, that they foretold the birth 

prophecies, for which she de- of a child, to happen about that 

manded a great price. When time; under whom the world 

this proposal was rejected by should enjoy peace and happi- 

the king, she withdrew, and ness. This must certainly allude 

bumed tliree volimies ; and to our blessed Saviour, ofwhose 

coming again before the king, birth the prophecies in Isaiah 

asked the same sum for the six. are so Uke many verses in this 

Being rejected again, she did as eclogue, that we may reasonably 

before, and retumed vnth the conclude, that those truly in. 

remaining three volumes, insist- spired writings had been seen 

ing stiU upon the same price by the Sibyls themselves, or at 

which she had demanded for least by Virgil. 
the wl\ole. The king, imagining Magntu db integre, &c.] He- 

there was something extraordi- siod mentions five ages of the 

nary in them, from this unusual world : l. The golden age, in 

conduct of the Sibyl, bought the days of Satum, when men 

them of her, and caused them Uved Uke the gods, in security, 

to be laid up among the sacred without labour,withouttroubIe, 

archives of Rome. Two men and not subject to the miseries 

were appointed to have the care of old age. Their death was like 

of this treasure : their number going to &\e^ *, >i)ti<^ cciYs^^^^^ 

was Miterwards incretaed to ten, the coii^e:QMXi<d«& ol WYixXxwsi^ 
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Jam redit et Virgo» redeunt Satomia regna : 
Jam nova progenies ceelo demittitur alto. 

Tu modo nascenti puero, quo ferrea primum 
Desinet, ac toto siu^get gens aurea mundo, 
Casta £aive Luclna : tuus jam regnat ApoUo. 
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quillity ; the earth produced 
plenty of all fruits without til- 
iage. 2. The silver age, in which 
men were less happy, being in- 
jurious to each other, and neg- 
lecting the due worship of the 
gods. 3. The copper, or, as we 
commonly call it, the brazen 
age, in which men discovered 
copper, made themselyes armour 
with it, and were given to vio- 
lence andwar. 4. The age of 
demi-gods and heroes, who 
warred at Thebes and Troy. 5. 
The iron age, in which Hesiod 
lived, which was to end when 
the men of that time grew old 
and grey. Thus, by the great 
order of the ages beginning 
anew, Virgil means that the 
golden age was then retuming. 

Jam r»iit et virgo.'] The em- 
peror Constantine, and many 
other pious christians, will have 
this to allude to the blessed Vir- 
gin. But Virgil certainly meant 
Astrsea, or Justice, who is said 
by the poets to have been driven 
from earth to heaven by the 
wickedness of mankind ; and 
therefore her retuming is one 
sign of the restoration of the 
golden age. 

Redeunt SatunUa regna,"] He- 
siod says the golden age was 
under the reign of Satum in 
heaven. 

Jam nova progenies, &c.] The 
emperor Constantine is of opi- 
nlon tbat thia verse plainly aL- 
ludes to our biessed Saviour. 



Tu modo ruucenti, &c.] The 
poet now invokes Lucina, and 
entreats her to favour the birth 
of the infant, of whom there 
were such great expeatatioiiB at 
this time ; and dedares, that it 
was to be in the coiisulship of 
PolUo. 

Nascenti puero,'] Tlie child, 
that was to be bora in that age, 
when the world should be at 
peace, as was foretold by tfae 
oracles, was without doubt oiir 
blessed Saviour. But the poet, 
ignorant of the true sense of the 
prophecies, understands them 
to mean tiie peace which was 
settled when he wrote this ec- 
logue, and applies all the bless- 
ings which were promised to 
the reign of Christ, to a child 
that was then expected to come 
into the world. The commen- 
tators have notdeterminedwith 
any certainty what child it was 
to whom these promised blesB- 
ings are ascribed by the poet. 

Castafave Lucina,"] Lucina is 
the goddess presiding over chiM- 
birth. Some will have her to be 
the same with Juno, because 
the women in labour used to 
call upon Juno Lucina for help. 
Virgil uses the epithet casta, be- 
cause Diana was a virgin. We 
may observe, by the invocation 
of Lucina here, that the chHd 
was not yet born. 

Tuus jam regnat AptAlo.] 
ApoUo waa the brother of Di- 
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Teque adeo decus hoc mi, te coiuiile, inibit, ** 
Follio ; et incipient magni prooedere menses. 

Te dace, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostii 
Irrita perpetua aolvent formidine terras. 

lUe demn vitam accipiet, divisque videbit 15 

Peimixtos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis : 
FBcatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 

At tibi prima, puer» nullo munuscula cultu. 



caufle "why tuu$ is here used, thy the iniant, and predicts his fu» 

oum ApoUo, that is, thy brother ture glories. 

ApoUo. Dimsque viddnt.'] What the 

Te cotuule.'] Here the poet poet here says concerning gods 

plainly points out the time when and heroes, seems to relate 

this eclogue was written. It was rather to the general descrip- 

in the consulship of C. Asinius tion of the golden age, than to 

Fdlio ; that is, in the year of any circumstances which can be 

Bome 714. supposed to have really hap- 

Pollio.'] See the note on ver. pened at that time» 

84. of the third eclogue. PatriU vrrtuiibus. ] By his 

Magni menaes.'] Great here father^s virtues, I believe we 

8igmfiestZiiMtrums;suchmonths, must understand those of Au- 

such atime, as has not yet been gustus, who must already have 

known. adopted him, as was sald be- 

Te duce, &c.] The poet hav- fore. We cannot well under- 

ing mentioned the consulship of stand him to mean those of 

P^o, immediately tells Um, Anthony, hismother^s husband; 

that under his conduct all the for his licentious life was too 

remains of the civil war shall well known at that time, and 

be extinguished. gave great offence to Pollio 

Si qua manentf &c.] There himself. Nor can it well be 

. were still some remains of the supposed, that the poet would 

civil war ; for Sextus Pompey thus express himself of a son of 

at that time retained the ships Pollio, if that was the infant 

which had been put under his intended : for a prediction of 

govemment, and infested the his son becoming the ruler of 

eoasts of Italy. Virgil expresses the world, published under his 

bis hope, that PoUio wiU by his patronage, would have exposed 

prudence compose this differ- both poet and patron to danger, 

ence also, since he had just at a time when the triumvirs 

effected a more difiicult recon- were in fuU power. 

ciliation. At tiln primaf puer, &c.] He 

lUe deum vitam accipietf &c.] foretels the blessin^ which &hBll 

He now tums his discourse to attendtl^ieXAc^Ql^^^^s&tt^ 
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Errantes hederafl passim ciun baccare telluB, 

Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho. 20 

Ipsse lacte domum referent distenta capellae 

Ubera : nec magnos metuent aimenta leones. 

Ipsa tibi blandos fimdent cunabula flores, 

Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba yeDeni 

Nullo ddtu,'] The earth pro- bean appears beyond the lid, in 

ducing its fruits without culture form of a bottle, which is called 

is a mark of the golden age. ciborion or cibotion, a little ark, 

Errantes hederas.] The epi- because the bean is sown on the 

theterrontesexpressesthecreep- moist earth, and so sinks into 

ing quality of ivy, which shoot- the water. The root ia tiiickier 

ing roots .from every joint, than a reed; it is eaten both 

spreads itself over every thing raw and boiled, and is caUed 

that it can lay hold on. lyy colocasia. The bean is eatCB 

was a plant used in the chaplets green, and when it is dried it 

of poets, whence some think tums black, and is bigger than 

that Virgil prophesies, that this the Greek bean. When thia 

infant will become a great poet. eclogue was written the colocaaa 

Baccare.'] AccordingtoDiosco- was a rarity, newly brought 

rides, this is a sweet-smelling from Eg^rpt; and thereforethe 

herb, thatisused in garlands; the poet speaks of its growing com- 

leayesofitarerough,andofamid- monly in Italy, as one of the 

dle size between those of violet glories of the golden age, which 

and muUen : the stalk is angular, was now expected to retum. 
about a cubit in height, with Acantho.] The acanthus here 

some appendages : the flower is meant is the acacia, an Egyptiao 

white, inclining to purple, and tree, from which we obtain the 

of a sweet smdl : the roots re- gum arabic. 
semble those of black hellebore, Distenta.'] This epithet ex- 

and smell very like cinnamon. presses the fuhiess of the dug, 

Colocasia.'] The colocasia is, which makes it strut. 
without doubt, an Egyptian Nec magnos mebuent armmUa 

plant. Dioscorides affirms, that leones.] lliis is plainly takea 

it is the root of the Egyptian from Isaiah, as are also aome 

bean, which some call pontic. verses of the Sibyl to the same 

It grows chiefly in Egypt, and purpose, quoted by Lactantius. 

is found in the lakes of Asia and Chap. 11, ver. 6, 7. 
Cilicia. It has leaves as large Occidet et serpens.] "The 

as an umbrella, a stalk a cubit Sibyl had used this expresaion, 

long, and of the thickness of a in an evident prophecy of the 

finger, a rosaceous flower, twice coming of Christ. Virgil has 

as big as a poppy. When the transferred it to the birth of 

ilowcr goes off, it bears husks Saloninus." 
liJce Uttle bags, m which a &mall 
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Oooidet : Assyrium valgo nascetur amomufn. 25 

At fidmiil heroum landes, et fieicta parentis 
Jam legere, et qnae sit poteris cognoscere virtus ; 
Molli pauladm flavescet campus arista, 
Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva, 
Et durse quercus sudabunt roscida mella. 30 

Fauca tamen suberunt priscse vestigia fraudis, 

Astyrhm vulgo ruucetur amo- less any one will suppose that 

aMMi.] The amomum being con- the poet means A.nthony, who 

feiiedly a plant of Armenia and was an intimate friend of Pollio, 

Media, which were formerly and had really performed many 

sul^iect to the Assyrian empire, great actions. But I believe 

is said by the poet to be an As- the poet rather means Augus- 

syrian plant. It was in high tus. 

esteem, as a rich perfiune ; and Rubens.'] Tliis epithet is used 

therefore it is one of the glories to express the ripening of the 

of this age, that so rare a plant grapes, asjiavescens was for that 

woold be made common. of the com. 

At tinmL heroum, &c.] The Penddrit.'] La Cerda observes, 

poet having declared the bless- that this word properly de- 

ings that ahall attend the birth scribes the yineyards in Italy, 

of this expected child, describes where the^vines run up on high 

those wluch shall accompany trees, and so the clusters hang 

his youth. Other signs oi the down. 

golden age shall appear ; but it Sentibus.'] I take sentes not to 

shall not yet be perfectly re- mean any particular species of 

stored. Navigation, agriculture, plant ; but to be a general word 

and war shall not yet entirdy for all wild thomy plants. Thus 

cease. Isaiah, chap. Iv. 13. " Instead 

Heroum laudeSt &c.] Servius of the thom shall come up the 

interprets the praises of heroes fir-tree, and instead of the brier 
to mean Poetry ; the actions of shall come up the myrtle-tree." 
his father History ; and the Uva.'] It has been observed, 
knowledgeof virtuePhilosophy; in the note on ver. 60 of the 
and observes, that these sciences second Georgick, that uva does 
are placed in the proper order not signify a single grape, but 
in which a youth ought to study the whole cluster. 
them. Et dura qnercuSf &c.] Ho- 

Facta parentis,] IfMarcellus ney is said to have dropped 
was the subject of this eclogue, from trees in the golden age. 
as seems most probable, by his See the note on ver. 131. of the 
father must be meant Augustus, first Greorgick. 
who seems to have adopted Pauca' tamen subenKat^ %jt\ 
him, even before his birth : un- The iestoi«&oxv ol ^'t ^^^^ 
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Quae tentare Thetim ratibus, quse dngere muris 
Oppida, quse jubeant teUuri infindere sulcos. 
Alter erit tum Tiph^rs, et altera quse vehat Argo 

Delectos heroas ; erunt etiam altera bella, 85 

age is not to be perfect, till this Jason was coming to sacrifice, 

child is grown to full manhood. he met Juno in the form of an 

This eclogue was written at the old woman, who pretended not 

time of the reconciliation be- to be able to get oyer the ford 

tween Augustus and Anthony, of a river, upon which he car- 

and it is to this reconciliation ried her, and lost one of his 

that the poet ascribes all the shoes in the mud. Pelias thene- 

blessings of peace, which were fore apprehending him to be the 

expected at that time. But dangerous person, sent him to 

the son of the great Pompey Colchis, to fetch the goldeii 

was still in some measure mas- fleece of the ram, that had 

ter of the sea, and an enemy to transported Phrixus and HeUe. 

both the triumvirs. Tlierefore Jason) in obedience to this com- 

the great work of peace was not mand, built the ship Argo, as- 

wholly perfected ; though the sembled the youth aS Greece to 

poet hoped to see it soon esta- accompany him in his expedi- 

blished, by the authority and tion, and had Tiphys for his 

wisdom of the consul. pilot." Servius. 

Pinsoceifraudis.'] 1 take these ^rgo.'] The Argo was the 

words to mean the same with first long ship with sails, built 

sceleris nostri. by the Greeks. Before that 

Tentare Thetim ratibus.'] The- time they had used only round 

tis was said to be the daughter vessels of burden, and always 

of Nereus and Doris. She was kept within sight of the sbore ; 

married to Peleus, the son of but now they were to launch 

iEacus, by whom she had farther, and to guide their ahips 

Achilles. Thetis is certainly by the stars. The etymologirts 

used here for the sea itself. I are greatly divided about the 

have taken the liberty to make derivation of tfae name of this 

use of a scripture expression, in ship. The more general opi- 

translating these words, which nion, and perhaps the beat is, 

I thought might be warranted that it was so called fh>m tfae 

in a poem, aUowed to contain master-builder of it, Argus tiie 

so many allusions to sacred pro- son of Danaus. This Danaus 

phecies. was the brother of iEgyptus, 

Alter erit tum Tiphys."] who was probably the same 

" When Pelias had received an with Sesac or Sesostris, king of 

answer from Apollo, that he Egypt, and fled from that coon- 

should be deprived of his king- try in a long shlp, after the 

dom and life by one who came pattem of which the Argo was 

to sacriBce with one foot naked ; built. 

ithappened soon afto*, that as DeUctosHeroflA.'^ ThfiseohoteD 
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Atqae iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetor Achilles. 

Hinc, ubi jam firmata virum te fecerit setas, 
Cedet et ipse mari vector : nec nautica pinus 
Mutabit merces : omnis feret omnia tellus. 

Non rastros patietur humus, non vinea falcem : 40 

heroQB are the Argonauts, so great preparations were making 

called becaose they sailed in against Sextus Pompey, whu 

tiie ship Argo. They accom- had acquired such fame in naval 

panied Jason, in his expedition exploits, that the people did not 

to Odcliia, to fetch the golden scruple to call him another 

fleece : they were the flower of Neptune. Besides, he prcsently 

all Greece, and were fifty-two after grew so formidable, that 

in number. Pindar caUs them the triumvirs were compeUed to 

tha flawer oftaUors fBXidTheocri- make peace with him. 

tus the Jiower of heroes: hence, Hinc, uhi jam Jirmataf &c. ] 

Virgil odls them chosen heroes. The poet, having spoken of the 

Sir Isaac Newton proves by defects that shaU remain during 

many good arguments, that this the chUdhood and youth of the 

expeditionwasaboutforty-three expected infant, now comes to 

years after the death of Solo- speak of the fuUness of blessings 

mon, three hundred years later that shaU attend the completion 

than the time settled by the of the golden age, when he 

Greek chronologers. shaU have attain^ to the fuU 

JErunt «tiom altera hella.'] * ' No- state of manhood. 

thing is more just than the pro- Nautica pinus.'] Ships used 

phecy of VirgU. A bloody war to be built of the wood of pine- 

at last reduced Sextus Pompey trees ; whence it is usual with 

to quit SicUy, and to meet his the poets to use pinus for a ship. 

death in Asia by Anthony. The Mutabit merces.] The ancient 

conjuncture of afifairs, the pre- way of trafiic was by changing 

parations made by Octavian, one commodity for another, as 

and aboVe aU, the disposition of is stiU practised in those coun- 

men'8 minds, gave room for the tries, where the use of money is 

prediction of the poet." Catrou. not yet known. 

Atque iterum wi Trojam, &c.] Omnisferet omnia tellus.'] In 

Virgil cannot be supposed to the second Georgick, the poet 

mean, that the Argonauts and teUs us, that all lands cannot 

heroes that warred at Troy wiU bear aU things ; ver. 109. But 

retum again ; but that other here he mentions the reverse, 

eminent mariners wiU arise, that in this restoration of the 

otherfamousvessels,otherwars, golden age every country wiU 

and other great commanders. bear all sorts of products; 

At the time of writing this which wiU make navigation use- 

eclogue, notwithstanding the less. 

happy peace just composed be- Non rastrost &c.] In this new 

tween Auguatua and Anthony, agethe eaxtYk.\&\AV^^wK.^^^'r) 
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Robustus quoque jam tauris juga solvet arator. 
Nec varios discet mentiri lana colores : 
Ipse sed in pratis aries jam suave rubenti 
Murice, jam croceo mutabit vellera luto : 
Sponte sua sandyx pascentes vestiet agnos. 
Talia ssecla.suis dixerunt, currite, fiisis 
Concordes stabili £Eitorum niunine Parcse. 
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thing spontaneously : the earth 
will have no occasion to be tom 
with harrows, or the vine to be 
wounded with pruning-hooks. 

JVec vaTio% discet, &c.] He 
calls the colours, which are 
given to wool by art, false or 
fictitious. 

Ipse sed in pratis, &c.]. In- 
stead of this false tincture, he 
says the sheep shall be clothed 
with wool of the finest colours. 
Suave rubenti murice.'] Murex 
signifies all hard and sharp bo- 
dies; as we find it used in the 
fifth iEneid for the sharp points 
of a rock ; ver. 205. Valerius 
Maximus uses it for the tribulus, 
or caLtrop, a spiked instrument 
uscd in war, to obstruct the ap- 
proach of an enemy ; thus it is 
used also by the natural histo- 
rians to express a sort of shell- 
fish, which is set about with 
spikes. Of this kind was that 
celebrated fish, from which the 
Tyrian colour was obtained. It 
is calledpurpuraandmurex: but it 
is much to be doubted, whether 
it was the same colour with 
that which we now call purple ; 
it scems rather to have been 
either scarlet or crimson. We 
find in this passage, that it was 
a bcautiful red, tuave rubenti 
murice. 

Croceo luto.'] Some take cro- 



ceo luto to be put here for eroeo 
luteOf yelLow saffron* Saffinon it- 
self is of a fiery or deep onnge 
colour, approaching to red : bot 
the tincture of it is a deep 
yellow, like the yolk of an egg, 
or a marigold flower, which is 
called luteola ealtha in the ae- 
cond eclogue. Others will have 
luto to be a contraction of htto, 
the name of an herb* mentioned 
by Vitruvius, which was used 
to give a green tincture to blue, 
and must therefore neceasarily 
afford a yellow tincture itself ; 
for nothing but yellow can 
change blue into green. 

Sponte sua sandyx, &C.1 I have 
rendered sandyx vermilum, be- 
cause it is a colour well known 
among us, and answers to the 
image intended by the poet : 
though perhaps, if it was ne- 
cessary to be exact, we should 
not find any English word to 
express it. The colour meant in 
this place was certainly red, 
and might probably come near 
to our red orpiment. 

Parcit.'] The Parcee, accord- 
ing to Hesiod, were the daugh- 
ters of Night; their names were 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos ; 
they had the disposal of good 
and evil to men, according to 
their deserts. These three sis- 
ters are entrusted with the con- 
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Aggredere, O magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores, 
Cara deum soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum ! 
Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 50 

Terrasque, tractusque maris, ccelumque profimdum : 
Aspice, venturo Isetentur ut omnia sseclo ! 
O mibi tam longee maneat pars ultima vitse, 
Spiritus et quantum sat erit tua dicere facta ! 
Non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Orpbeus, 55 
Nec Idnus : buic mater quamvis, atque buic pater adsit: 
Oipbei Calliopea, Lino formosus ApoUo. 

duct of the thread of human Aderit jam tempus,'] Thesc 

life, which they cut off when words mean the completion of 

the fatal time is come. They that age in which it was 4awful 

are here introduced by Virgil as to sue for magistracies. 

commanding the thread belong- Cara deum soboles, &c.] Deum 

ing to this glorious age to run is here put for deorum. 

on without interruption. Aspice convexo, &c.] The poet 

Aggredere, magnos, &c.] calls upon the child to behold 

Virgil having now firought his the depraved condition of man- 

hero on to the fuU state of man- kind, the Roman state almost 

hood, calls upon him to assume tom in pieces, by a long series 

his destined honours, and to of civil wars, and just ready to 

save the tottering world ; and sink by its own weight ; yet 

then breaking forth into a poet- even now, when at the very 

ical rapture, wishes that he brink of destruction, comforted 

himself may but live so long as by the prospect of ftiture hap- 

to have an opportunity of cele- piness, under his iniluence. 

brating his actions. He affirms, Thracius Orpheus.'] He was 

that 80 divine a subject will the son of CEagrus, a king or 

raise his verse above the poetry river of Thrace, by the Muse 

even of Orpheus, inspired by Calliope. See the notes on ver. 

his mother Calliopea ; and of 454. of the fourth Georgick. 

Linus, assisted by his father Linus,] He was the son of 

Apollo. Nay, he goes so far Apolio by the Muse Terpsichore, 

as to say, that Pan himself and the master of Thamyras, 

shall yield to him, even though Hercules, and Orpheus, whom 

his ovm Arcadia should be he instructed in music and po- 

judge. etry. 

Magnos hmofres,'] These great Calliopea.'] She was one fo 

honours mean the magistracies, the nine Muses, and esteemed 

the great offices and dignities of to preside over herole ^^\.V5 . 

thfi Roman coznmonweaith. ipollo.'^ TVie %o^ o^ ^«t^^, 

f2 
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Pan etiam, Arcadia mecmn si judice certet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se judice victum. 

Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem t 60 

Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses. 
Incipe, parve puer : cui non risere parentes, 
Nec deus hunc mensa, dea nec dignata cubili est. 

These ancient poets are fabled smile at their birth, were ac- 

to be the children of Apollo and counted unfortunate. 

tbe Muses, because they excelled Risu cognoscere matrem.'] It is 

in poetry and music. a dispute among the commen- 

Pan.] This deity was chiefly tators, whether the poet here 

adored in Arcadia, where he means that the child should 

was said to have been begotten. know his mother by her smiling 

See the note on ver. 31. of the on him, or that he should ac- 

second eclogue . kno wledge his mother by smiling 

Incipe parve jmer, &c.] Virgil on her. 

concludes this noble eclogue Nec deus hune fnensa, &c.] 

with calling upon the child to " Here is certainly a denuncia- 

distinguish his mother by her tion of some imminent calamity 

smiies ; because those children, to the child, if he does not know 

on whom their parents did not his mother by a smile." Rutna. 



P. VIRGILII MARONIS 

BUCOLICORUM 

ECLOGA QUINTA. 

DAPHNIS. 

Menalcas, Mopsus. 

Men. CUR non, Mopse, boni quoniam convenimus ambo, 
Tu calamos inflare leves, ego dicere versus, 
Hic corylis mixtas inter considimus ulmos ? 

Mop. Tu major : tibi me est sequum parere, Menalca : 
Sive sub incertas zephyris motantibus umbras, 5 

Cur non, Mopse, bonif &c.] Two Menalcas and Mopsus may both 

shepherds, Menalcas and Mop- be supposed iictitious names of 

sus, after mutual compliments shepherds, introduced to form 

on their skiU in poetry, make this dialogue : though it may 

choice of the death of Daphnis be said, that if Virgil ever in- 

for the subject of their song. tends to represent himself in 

Mopsus laments his death, and any of his eclogues, it is most 

Menalcas celebrates his apotheo- probably under the feigned name 

ns. Menalcas begins with in- of Menalcas. 

▼iting Mopsus to play on his Boni dicere and injlare is a 

pipe, whilst he himself sings; to Grecism. 

which Mopsus answers, that he Sive sub incertas, &c.] Mopsus 

18 ready to obey him, as being expresses himself with great 

his superior. The former in- modesty and deference to Me- 

vites his friend to sit under a nalcas. He assents to his pro- 

shade of elms and hazels ; but posal of sitting under the trees, 

the latter proposes that they but hints an objection to the 

should rather retire into a cave, uncertainty of the shajde, a& tKe^ 

«verspread with wiJd vines. — weremo\ed«^Ki\)X>oi\ikfe^'^^N 

f3 
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Sive antro potius succedimus : aspice ut antrum 
Sylvestris raris sparsit labrusca racemis. 

Men. Montibus in nostris solus tibi certet Amyntas. 

MoF. Quid si idem certet Phoebum superare canendo ? 

Men. Licipe, Mopse, prior, si quos aut Phyllidis ignes, 

Aut Alconis habes laudes, aut jiurgia Codri. 11 

and expresses a desire of going Indpe, Mopse, jrrior, &c.] Me- 

rather into a cave, the conveni- nalcas, perceiving that he had 

ences of which he beautifuUy offended Mopsus, by comparing 

describes. him.with Amyntas, drops the 

LabrtLsca.} The labrusca is a disconrse, and desires him to 

real vine, running wild, without sing first, proposing at the same 

any culture. The propriety, time some subjects for his poe- 

therefore, of preferring the cave try. Mopsus chooses rather to 

before the elms consists in this; sing some verses which he had 

the trees were subject to be lately made, and tells Menalcas, 

moved about by every gentle thatwhenhehadheardthem,he 

blast, and therefore the shade might judge whether there was 

which they afforded was uncer- any comparison between him 

tain: but the cave was over- and Amyntas. Menalcas en- 

spread by a wild vine, which, deavours to pacify his anger, 

for want of culture, was luxuri- and declares that, in his opi- 

ant in branches and leaves. nion, Amyntas is far inferior to 

This the poet expresses, by say- him. 

ing the clusters were scattered ; PhyllidU ignes,"] Phyllis was 

that is, few in number. Now, the daughter of Lycurgus, king 

the want of pruning will spoii of Thrace, and fell in love with 

the bearing of a vine, and at the Demophoon, the son of The- 

same time suffer it to run to seus, by Phaedra, having given 

wood, as the gardeners express him entertainment, as he was 

it. This luxuriant vine, there- returning from the Trojan war. 

fore, made a thick and certain Demophoon being obliged to go 

shade about the entrance of the to Athens, to settle his affairs 

cave. there, promised to retum soon 

Montibus in nostris, &c.] Me- and marry her. But when he 

nalcas assents to the proposal was unexpectedly detained be- 

of retiring to the cave ; and the yond the appointed time, Phyl- 

two shepherds discourse as they lis in despair hanged herself. 

go along. Menalcas tells Mop- Alconis laudes.'] " He was a 

sus that, in all their neighbour- Cretan archer, and one of the 

hood, none can contend with companions of Hercules : he 

him but Amyntas ; and Mopsus was so skilful, as never to miss 

is offended at the comparison. his aim. He could shoot 

Tibi certet.'] It is a Grecism through a rmg placed on a 

for tecum cerUt. man's head ; split a hair with 
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Indpe: pascentes servabit Tltyras hoedos. 

Mop. Immo haec, in viridi nuper quse cortice &gi 
Carmina descripsi, et modulans alterna notavi, 
Eiperiar; tu deinde jubeto certet Amyntas. 15 

Mek. Lenta salix quantum pallenti cedit olivae, 

Poniceis humiliB quantum saliunca rosetis : 

Judido nostro tantum tibi cedit Amyntas. 

tfae point of his dart, and stick most remarkable property of the 
m arrow without a head on the willow is its flexibility, whence 
-point of a sword or spear. it is called lenta: the epithet 
When his son was assaulted by pallenti is no less proper to the 
a dragon, he shot an arrow at olive ; for its leaves are of a 
bim ao dextrously, as to wound yellowish green colour. The 
the serpent, without hurting shape of the leaves of these two 
hift son." Servius, trees is not very different ; but 

Jurgia Codri.'] Codrus the son the use of the olive is greater, 
of Mdanthus, was the last king beyond all comparison. 
of the Athenians. When his Humilis saliunca.] The sali' 
conntry was invaded by a pow- unca is a plant not certainly 
ertui army, and the oracle at known at present. It is either 
Delphi had foretold that the the same with the nardus celtica, 
victory should fall to that peo- or else entirely unknown. The 
ple whose king should be slain ; Celtic nard, or French spikenard, 
the enemy gave strict command is a species of valerian. It is 
to their whole army, that every now found in great plenty on 
one should abstain from hurting the mountains that divide Italy 
Codrus. But this generous from Germany, and on the 
prince, disguising himself in the mountains about Grenoa, near 
habit of a shepherd, took occa- Savona. It is a very low plant, 
sion to quarrel with some of the and has a very fra^^t smell : 
enemies* foragers, by which hence as the poet had opposed 
means he lost his Ufe, and pre- the willow to the olive, which 
served his country. it something resembles, though 

CorHcefagi.'] It was the an- it is far inferior to it; so he op- 
cient custom in Italy to write poses the saliuncaf or French 
on the barks of trees, as it was spikenard, a low plant, of a 
in Egypt to write on the papy- sweet smell, to the rose, a flower 
rus, a sort of rush, from wtuch not only excelling in odour, but 
the word paper is derived. — also in beauty. 
Pliny, amongst the uses to Judicio nostrOf &c.] Menal- 
which the barks of trees were cas, to pacify Mopsus, assures 
apiAied, mentions, that spies him that he was so far from 
used to write on them their in- thinking Amyntas equal to him, 
telligences to generals. that, in his judgment, he is as 

Lenta salix quantum, &c.] The far inferiox to ^mxv, ^ \}ci^^^- 
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MoF. Sed tu desme plura, puer : successimus aatro. 

Extinctum nymphse crudeli funere Dapbnim 20 

Flebant : vos coryli testes et flumina njrmphis : 
Cum, complexa sui corpus miserabile nati, 

Atque deos atque astra vocat crudelia mater. 
Non ulli pastos illis egere diebus, 

low, which is valued only for "which is called Daphnis ; Nand 

its flexibility, is to the olive, as the Sicilians offer an annual sa- 

a plant of the greatest use ; or crifice near it. Others wiU have 

the French spikenard, a little, Julius Caesar, who was slain in 

fragrant herb, that grows on the senate with twenty-three 

the barren mountains, is to the wounds, to be represented aUe- 

rose, a plant admired by all, on gorically under the name of 

account of its beauty and fra- Daphnis. This they confirm by 

grance. the words crudelifunere. Those 

Sed tu desine, &c.] Mopsus is who think Julius Csesar is meant, 

satisfied with the apology of will have us to understand by 

Menalcas, desires him to say no the mother, Venus ; by the lions 

more, and, as they are by this and tigeis, the people whom he 

time arrived at the cave, begins subdued ; by the thiasi, the sa- 

his song without any farther crifices which he made, as Pon- 

ceremony. tifex maximus ; by the beautU\il 

Daphnim.'] " Many are of Jiock, the Roman people ; but 

opinion, that one Daphnis, a crudelifunere may be applied to 

shepherd, is here lamented. He any one. Others understand 

was the son of Mercury, and Quintilius Varus, a kinsman of 

exposed by his mother ; but he Virgil, of whom also Horacie 

was found by the shepherds speaks ; Ergo Quintilium perpe- 

among some bay trees, whence tuus sopor urget. Some will have 

they gave him the name of it, that Virgil here laments the 

Daphnis. He became so excel- death of his own brother Flac- 

lent both in hunting and music, cus." Serviv^. 

that a nymph fell in love with Vos coryli testes et flumina.'] 

him, and bound him by an oath This apostrophe to the inani- 

to keep faithful to her. As he mated bcings is very poetical 

was following his cows, he hap- and beautiful. 

pened to come near the palace, Mater.'] Ruaeus is of opinion 

where the king^s daughter, ad- that Rome is here meant, the 

miring his beauty, lay with him. poct calling that city the mother 

When the nymph came to know of Julius Caesar. 

this, she deprived him* of his Non ulli pastos, &c.] *' No- 

sight : but his father Mercury, thing can be more elegantly ex- 

whose aid he implored, took pressed," says Catrou, " than 

bim up to heaven, and caused this rural grief. It might hap- 

M spn/jff to rise -up in the p\act, pen liteiall^ «X the death of 
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Frigida, Daphni, boves ad flumina: nuUa neque amnem 
Ldbavit quadrapes, nec graminifl attigit herbam. 26 

Daphni, taum Poenos etiam ingemuisse leones 
Interitum montesque feri sylvseque loquuntur. 
Daphnis et Armenias curru subjungere tigres 
Instituit : Daphnis thiasos inducere Baccho, 30 

£t foliis lentas intexere mollibus hastas. 
Vitis ut arboribus decori est, ut vitibus uvse, 
Ut gregibus tauri, segetes ut pinguibus arvis ; 
Tu decus omne tuis : postquam te fata tulerunt, 
. Ipsa Pales agios, atque ipse reliquit Apollo. 35 

Ghrandia seepe quibus mandavimos hordea sulcis, 
Infeliz lolimn, et steriles dominantur avenae : 

Virgil'! brother: but with re- Phamaxres, king of Pontus, a 

gard to Cesar, it can be under- country bordering on Armenia. 
stood only in figure, and in me- Thiam.'] Thioiut is a solemn 

taphor." singing and dancing, used at 

NtUla.'] La Cerda observes, festivals. 
that the using of two negatives Et foliis lentaSf &c.] This is 

in this place, nulla neque, is a what they called a thyrse : it 

Grecism ; because in Greek two was a spear twisted round with 

negatives make the negation branches ofvine and ivy; which 

stronger, whereas in Latin they those who assisted at the solem- 

mtke an afiinnative. nities of Bacchus used to carry 

Quadrupes,'] 1 have followed in their hands, leaping and sing- 

Ruaeus in rendering it a hone, ing at the same time. 
which is the most generous and Vitis ut arborHnis, &c.] This 

useful of all quadnipeds. The beautiful passage is truly pas- 

word is used in several other toral. By the vine being an or- 

places by Virgil ; and in almost nament to the trees, is meant 

every one of them it plainly its adorning the elms by which 

signifies a horse. it is supported. 

Pasnos leones.'] Carthage was Ipsa Pales, &c.] This deser - 

a famous city of Africa. He tion of the fields by the goddess 

therefore says Carthaginian lions of shepherds and the god of^ 

for African. Africa abounds music and poetry is a figurative 

with lions and other wild beasts. expression of the grief of the 

Armenias tigres.] They used shepherds for the loss of Daph- 

to yoke tigers to draw the cha- nis. They were so afilicted, 

fiot of Bacchus. Julius Csesar that they ne^lectft^ XY^^ ^"wt^ ^^ 

obtained a great victory over their &Yk,eep, waidLYisA. tvrX ^v^>x.^ 
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Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso, 

Carduus et spinis surgit paliurus acutis. 

Spargite humum foliis, inducite fontibus umbras, 40 

Pastores : mandat fieri sibi talia Daphnis. 

I 

Et tumulum facite, et tumulo superaddite carmen ; 
Daphnis ego in sylvis hinc usque ad sidera notus : 
Formosi pecoris custos formosior ipse. 

Men. Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta ; 45 

Quale sopor fessis in gramine, quale per sestum 
Dulcis aquae saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 
Nec calamis solum sequiparas, sed voce magistrum. 
Fortunate puer, tu nunc eris alter ab illb. 

to sing, in which their chief di- Catrou is of opinion, that this 

version consisted. mention of the beauty of Daph- 

Pro moUi viola."] The softness nis agrees very well with Vir- 

and delicacy of this sweet fiower gil's brother, who was a young 

is opposed to the sharpness of shepherd. But he thinks it a 

the prickly plants mentioned cold compliment to Csesar, who 

presently after. was fifty-six years old when he 

Pro purpureo narcisso.'] There was murdered, — an age when 

is a species of white daffodil, men do not use to be admired 

with a purple cup. See the for their beauty. But we are to 

note on ver. 122. of the fourth consider, that if Julius Csesar 

Georgick. Purpureus is also was the subject of this eclogue, 

frequently used for any bright he is all along represented under 

or beautiful colour ; though the character of a shepherd ; 

very diflferent from what we that nothing is more frequent 

now call purple. than to speak of great rulers as 

Spargite humumfoliis.'] Itwas shepherds; andinthelast placc, 

a custom among the ancients to that this hero is described by 

scatter leaves and flowers on the the historians as having a very 

ground in honour of eminent comely person. We may, there- 

persons ; and some traces of this fore, very well understand this 

custom remain among us at expression, of his being ' more 

present. beautiful himself than his beau- 

Tumulum.'] A heap of earth tiful flock, to mean, that Julius 

for a monument. Caesar ruled the greatest nation 

Carmen.] An epigram or in- in the world, and that he him- 

scription, which is thought to self was the most excellent per- 

be best when contained in two son among them. 
Jjnes. TaU tuum carmerif &c.] Me- 

J^ormm pecorit custoSf &c.] nalcaa ^ea.X\^ comxn&n.^ ^Ssvt. 
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Nos tamen hsec quocunque modo tibi nostra vidBaim, 60 
Dicemus, Daphmnque tuum toUemus ad astra : 
Daphnin ad astra feremus : amavit nos quoque Daphnis. 

MoF. An quicquam nobis tali sit munere majus ? 
Et puer ipse fiiit cantari dignus : et ista 
Jampridem Stunicon laudavit carmina nobis. 55 

Mbn. Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi, 

poetry of Mqpsus; and modestly when Lepidus and Plancus were 

olfers to sing some verses which consuls, the triumyirs erected a 

he himself had composed on the chapel to Csesar in the forum, 

same subject. in the very place where his body 

No8 tamen hac quocunque modo, was bumt. They carried about 

&c.] Menalcas speaks with great one of his statues in the Circen- 

modesty of his own verses. He sian games, together with an- 

makes an apology for them, and other of Venus. They decreed 

seems to offer them only as be- supplications to him on the 

ing obliged to produce some- news of any victory. They or- 

thing in his tum. dained, that his birthday should 

Daphninque tuum tollemus ad be celebrated by all men with 

astra.] By your Daphnis, seems joy and crowns of bay; and that 

to be meant your patron, or your those who neglected this, should 

favourite. By tolUmus ad astra, be subjected to the curses of 

is meant the apotheosis of Daph- Jupiter and Csesar : if they were 

nis. senators, or the sons of senators, 

An quiequamf &c.] Mopsiis they were to pay a large fine. 

expresses an ardent desire of It happened, that Csesar was 

hearing these verses of Menal- bom on the day that was sacred 

cas ; and adds, that he had al- to the Ludi ApoUinares : there- 

ready heard them much com- fore they ordered his birthday 

mended. to be celebrated the day before 

Candidus insuetum, &c.] Mop- that festival ; because it was 

8us, having lamented the death forbidden by the Sibylline Ora- 

of Daphnis in tive-and-twenty cles to make that day sacred to 

verses, Menalcas now celebrates any other god than Apollo. — 

his apotheosis in an equal num- They ordered also, that none of 

ber. — This apotheosis of Daphnis Caesar^s relations should have 

is related in so subtime a man- his statues carried at their fu- 

ner, that it is hardly possible to nerals, because he was really a 

imagine that the poet could in- god : his chapel also was made 

tend a meaner person than Ju- a sanctuary, where no person, 

lius Csesar, who was deified who had fled thither from pun- 
about the time that Virgil was ishment, could be seized upon ; 
engaged in writing his eclogues. a privilege which had wcft. V^^^tw 
Dio. Cassius informs us, that in granted to an^ ^«dt^ «vx^c^ ^^ 
tbe b^imnwg of the ye&r 712, time of RomuixiA. '^crv , ^S2kv% 
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Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis* 

Ergo alacris sylvas, et caetera ruia voluptaa, 

Panaque, pastoresque tenet, Dryadasque puellas. 

Nec lupus insidias pecori, nec retia cervis 60 

Ulla dolum meditantur : amat bonus otia Daphnis. 

Ipsi Isetitia voces ad sidera jactant 

Intonsi montes : ipsse jam carmina rupes, 

Ipsa sonant arbusta ; deus, deus ille, Menalca. 

Sis bonus, O felixque tuis ! en quatuor aras : 65 

was the only deiiication that Dryadas.'] The Dryads are 

happened about the time that the nymphs who preside over 

these eclogues were written, it the woods. 
seems most probable that it was Deus, deus ille, Menalea.] 

the subject of that now under Menalcas, in a kind of rapture, 

consideration. hears the mountains, rocks, and 

Insuetum limen,'] This expres- woods, re-echo to him, that 

slon signifies, that Daphnis is Daphnis is really a god. It has 

newly admitted among the gods, been observed already, that Vir- 

which agrees exactly with the gil had probably read the pro- 

condition of Julius Caesar at that phecies of Isaiah. The lines now 

time. before us have a great resem- 

OLympi.] Oljrmpus is a moun- blance to the twenty-third verse 

tain of Thessaly, on the borders of the forty-fourth chapter of 

of Macedonia. It is of so great that sublime prophet: '* Break 

a height, that the poets have forth into singing, ye moim- 

feigned the top of it to reach to tains, O forest, and every tree 

heaven. Hence it is frequently therein ; for the Lord hath re- 

used for heaven itself, as it evi- deemed Jacob." 
dently is in this piace ; because, Sis bonus, Ofelixque tuis.'] He 

in the next verse, Daphnis is invokes the new god to be pro- 

said to see under his feet not pitious to his worshippers. 
only the clouds, but also the EnquatuoraraSfBcc.] Vlhave 

very stars. made, says he, four altars, aras: 

Alacris.] This cheerfuhiess two for you, O Daphnis, and 

of the country seems to be op- two altars {aras) for Apollo, 

posed to that passage of Mop- which are altaria. For we know 

sus, Non ulli pastos, &c. that ara were consecrated both 

Panaque, pastoresque, &c.] to supemal and infemal deities; 

This is opposed to ver. 35. where but that altaria belonged only 

Mopsus mentions, that Pales to the supernal deities, being so 

and Apollo deserted the fields, called ab altitudine. These he 

when Daphms died. ascribes to Apollo as to a god ; 

Fana.} See the note on ver. but to DtLphxvla he raises only 

3J. of the second eclogue. arat : beca.\]Ae» \)tio\i^ \ft «iSBk 
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Ecce duas tibi> Daphm, duoque altaria Phoebo. 
Pocula bina novo spumantia lacte quotannis, 
Craterasque duos statuam tibi pinguis olivi : 
Et multo imprimis hilaraTis convivia Baccho, 
Ante focum> si £rigus erit ; si messis, in umbra, 70 

Vina novum fundam ^Alathia Ariusia nectar. 
Cantabunt mihi Damoetas et Lyctius ^gon ; 
Saltantes satyros imitabitur Alphesiboeus. 



him a god, yet it is manifest at the bottom, and broader at 

that he was a mortal." Serviut. the top. 

Duoque altaria Phaebo.'] This AHusia.] This Ariusian wine 

equal worship of Daphnis and was brought from the island 

Apollo seems to allude to Cae- Chios, now Scio, and was es- 

sar^s being bom on the day of teemed the best of all the Greek 

the iMdi ApoUinares ; whence it wines. 

was decreed, that Csesar^s festi- Nectar.'] This word is com- 

val should be observed on the monly used for the drink of the 

day before that which was sa- gods, and for any thing that is 

cred to Apollo. remarkably sweet and pleasant. 

JVow lacU.] See the note on The Ariusian wine was particu- 

ver. 22. of the second eclogue. larly so called : and we are in- 

Antefocum, &c.] It is plain, formed by the famons Tourne- 

that Virgil alludes to two differ- fort, that the present inhabitants 

ent sacrifices ; one in winter and of Scio give the name of nectar 

the other in summer. Hence, to a particular sort of wine, 

many have thought, that he which is made in the ancient 

means the Ompitalitia, which Ariusia. 

were sacrifices offered to the Cantabunt mihi, &c.] Sing- 

manes, in two different seasons ing and dancing were parts of 

of the year. It appears how- religious worship among the 

ever, from ver. 75. that the ancients. 
poet meant a sacrifice to the Lyctius.] Lyctus was a city of 

nymphs in winter, and the Am- Crete, whence Idomeneus is 

barvalia, a solemn sacrifice to aJso called Lyctius, in the third 

Ceres, in summer. He promises iEneid. 

to commemorate Daphnis twice Saltantes satyros imitabilur.'] 

in every year, that is, at each The satyrs were a sort of demi- 

of the solemnities. gods, that attended upon Bac- 

Calathis.'] Calathus is most chus. They are represented as 

commonly used for a basket. In having homs on their heads, 

this place it certainly signifies a crooked hands, shaggy bodies, 

drinking vessel. The calathus long tails, and the le%&Qxvi^^^l 

seems to have been narrower of goats. TYie^ n?w^ ycmmqdbs.^ 
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Hsec tibi semper enmt, et cmn soUemiia vota 
Reddemus nymphis, et cmn lustrabimus agros. 75 

Dmn juga montis aper, fluvios dum piscis amabit, 
Dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum rore cicadse, 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum^ laudesque manebunt. 
Ut Baccho Cererique, tibi sic vota quotannis 
Agricolee facient : damnabis tu quoque votb. 80 

to dance in all sorts of uncouth he describes in the first Geor- 

and lascivious postures ; which gick, ver. 338. In this solein- 

were imitated in the satirical nity, he tells us himsdf, that 

dances, which made a part of they simg and danced si^irical 

the heathen worship. It seems dances. 

probable, that some large sort Dumque thymo pascentur apes,'] 

of monkey or baboon, that had Thyme has always been es- 

been seen in the woods, gave teemed as the best food for 

the first occasion to feign the bees. 

existence of these half-deities. Bore Mcade.'] Aristotle says, 

Dancing was much used in reli- that the cicada has no mouth, 

gious solenmities, not only by but thrusts out a trunk like a 

the* idolatrous nations, but by tongue, whereby it sucks in the 

the Jews also. dew. 

HiEc tibi semper erunt.'] These Baccho Cererique.'] Bacchus 

sacrifices to Daphnis were not and Ceres were frequently wor- 

to be temporary, but perpetual. shipped together. See the note 

We find here plainly expressed, on ver. 7. and 344. of the first 

what two sacrifices they were, Greorgick. Perhaps the poet 

in which Daphnis was to be an- might not allude, in this place, to 

nually commemorated ; in that the joint worship of Bacchus 

to the nymphs, and in the Am- and Ceres ; but mean, that as 

barvalia. Bacchus was worshipped on ac- 

Nymphis.] It does not ap- count of the vintage, and Ceres 

pear that the Romans offered onaccountof theharvest, which 

any sacrifices to the nymphs in are the two principal cares of a 

their houses. The two sacrifices husbandman ; so Daphnis, or 

here spoken of were one in the Julius Csesar, should be no less 

fields, and the other before the invoked in the country, than 

hearth. The Ambarvalia were those two great deities. 
celebrated in the open fields; Damnabis tu quoque votis,] 

and therefore that to the nymphs Servius understands these wordis 

must have been within doors, to mean, that when Daphnis, 

antefocum, as a god, shall begin to bestow 

Cum luarabimus agros,] This blessings upon men, he wiU 

plainly nlludea to the Ambar- oblige them to perform the 
vaJja, a aacri&ce to Ceres, which 
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Mop. Qose tibi, quse tali reddam pro cannine dona ? 
Nam neque me tantum venientis sibilnB austri, 
Nec percussa juvant fiuctu tam litora, nec quse 
Saxoeas inter decurrunt fiumina valles. 

Mbk. Hac te nos fragiLi donabimus ante dcuta. 85 
Hsoc m», Formosum Corydon ardebat Alexim : 

▼OW8 by which they hftve ob- ing that shepherd as the author 

tained those blessings. of the Alezis and the Palxmon. 

QtMB tibi, &c.] Menalcas has It is evident from this passage 

extolled the sweetness of Mop- that those two eclogues weve 

sus> song, comparing it to the written before the present, be- 

delight wUch rest gives to the cause they are here expressfy 

weary, and fresh water to the mentioned. And, as the poet 

thirsty. Now Mopsus retums does not giye the least hint 

the compliment, and compares here of his having composed 

the verses of Menalcas to the any other, it seems probable^ 

gentle southem breezes, the that these were the three first 

murmuring of the waves against edogues which our author com- 

the shore, and the ftdl of waters posed. Many critics are of 

among rocks. opinion that the Tltyrus was 

Venientis siinlus attstri.'] He not reaHy the first, notwith- 

compares the song of his friend, standing the place which is 

not to the strong blasts of the given it in all the editions. We 

«outh, but to the gentle gale, may ther^ore venture to say 

when it is beginning to rise. that these three were written 

Nec pereiissajuvant, &c.] In before it. The Tltyrus was cer- 

like manner we must understand tainly written in the year of 

these words to mean the gentle Rome 713, when the lands were 

dashing and murmuring of the divided among the soldiers : and 

waves against the shore, and the Polliowascomposed in714, 

not the roaring of the billows when Pollio was consul. We 

in a storm. must therefore endeavour to fix 

Hae te nos fragilif &c.] In some time before 713 for the 

the preceding paragraph, Mop- writing of the other three 

8US declares himself at a loss eclogues. It seems probable, 

for a present worthy of his that the Daphnis was written 

friend's acceptance : but Menal- in 712, when divine honours 

cas prevents him, and desires were given to Julius Caesar; 

his acceptance of the pipe, to andbeforethebattleofPhilippi, 

which he had sung the second which was fought at the latter 

and third eclogue. end of that year. For the Ro- 

H(ec nos, &c.] Virgil seems man afFairs being at that time 

pretty plainly to intimate, that in a very unsettled state, the 

he means himself under the poet would not venture to cele- 

nameof Menalcas, byrepresent- biate t]he aipQitV«o^ ^l V^^e^^ 

g2 
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Hsec eadem docuit, Cujum pecus ? an Meiiboei ? 
Mop. At tu sume pedum, quod, me cum 88^ 
rogaret. 



Csesar openly ; but chose to do After the raising of this siege, 

it under the feigned character Augustus marched to Rome» 

of a Sicilian shepherd. As for where he procured bimself to 

the Palaemon, it seems to have be chosen consul, about the lat* 

been dedicated to Pollio, or at ter end of August, and Anthony 

least written under his protec- towards the Alps, when he was 

tion, as he is the only person joined by the army of Lepidus. 

therein celebrated. We must We may gather from Appian, 

therefore seek for some period that Pollio was at the head of 

of time, when PolUo was power- two legions, when Anthony 

ful in those parts. We find, by marched against D. Brutus ; 

comparing the several historians that the senate wrote to him to 

of those timeSy that this great war against Anthony, when he 

man was a constant companion retreated towards the Alps ; thait 

of Julius Csesar, during the civil Augustus wrote to him to join 

wars between him and Pompey. with them, after the reconcili- 

We read that he was present at ation between him and Anthony 

the very beginning of that war, was begun ; and that accord- 

when Caesar passed the Rubi- ingly PoUio joined Anthony soon 

con. We find him also in the after with his two legions, and 

same company at the battle of brought over Plancus also to 

Pharsalia, and in Africa. Dio join him with three more. 

tells us, that when Caesar re- These affairs were transacted in 

turned from the Spanish war, the Cisalpine Gaul, in which 

Pollio was lefk in Spain with Mantua was situated, and about 

the command of an army, which the end of the year 711. At 

he did not quit till aiter the this time therefore, when Pollio 

death of Csesar. Since there- was so considerable in those 

fore we find, that Pollio was parts, we may reasonably sup- 

engaged abroad, from the break- pose that the third eclogue was 

ing out of the civil war to the written, in which he, and he 

death of Csesar, which was in alone, is celebrated. As for the 

March 710, it is most probable, Alexis, it is very difficult to say 

ihat the eclogue in question was when that was written, as there 

written between that time and is no allusion in it to any public 

the year 712. The year 711 transaction. It seems to have 
began with the march of the been written before the Palae- 
new consuls, Pansa and Hirtius, mon, by its being placed first in 
in conjunction with young the passage under consideration. 
Caesar, as Augustus was then Perhaps it was published before 
called, to relieve Decimus Bru- the death of Julius Caesar, and 
tus, who was then besieged in approved by him ; for the poet 
Modena by Mark Anthony. h&& hinted already in this 
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Non tulit Antigenes, et erat tum dignus amari) 
FonnofiHin paribus nqdis atque aere» Menalca. 90 

edogue, that he was favoured ing tfae beauty of the crook 

by Caesar, amavit no$ quoque itself. 

Daphms. * Pediuim is the shepherd's 

At tu wme pedMm, &c.] Mop- crook ; a stafP with a hook at 

8U8 at last insists upon l^ the end, by which they catch 

friend'8 aeceptance of a shep- the sheep by their legs. The 

herd'8 crook, the value of which beauty of this crook seems to 

he sets fortii, by telling him, have consisted inthe evenness 

that another had eamestly de- of its joints, and in its being 

sired tt in vain, and by describ- adomed with rings of brass. 
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SILENUS. 
Prima Syracosio dignata est ludere versu 

Prima Syracosw, &c.] "The Mnasylus as the two pupils." 

young shepherds, Chromis and Lord Roscommon. 

Mnasylus, having been often The poet, by way of introduc- 

promised a song by Silenus, tion to this eclogue, tell us, that 

chance to catch him asleep in he was the first that attempted 

this eclogue ; where they bind to write in imitation of Theocri- 

him hand and foot, and then tus ; that he had once attempted 

claim his promise. Silenus, heroic poetry, but Apollo re- 

finding they would be put ofif no proved him, and adviBed him to 

longer, begins his song ; in which tend his sheep. 

he describes the formation of PrimaJ] It is here used ad- 

the universe, and the original of verbially for primo. See the 

animals, according to the Epi- note on ver. 12. of the first 

ciirean philosophy ; and then Georgick. 

runs through the most surpris- Someunderstandby thisword 

ing transformations which have prima, that this was the first 

happened in nature since her eclogue thac Virgil composed; 

birth. This eclogue was de- but, as Ruaeus justly observes, 

signed as a compliment to Syro these very words, Prima iSyro- 

the Epicurean, who instructed cosio dignata est ludere vertu, 

Virgil and Varus in the princi- prove that this was not the first 

ples of that philosophy. Silenus eclogue : for, as he here tells 

acts as tutor, Chromis and us, that he was the first who 
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Nostra, nec erubuit sylvas habitare, Thalia. 
Cum canerem reges et prseliay Cynthius aurem 
Vellit, et admonuit : pastorem, Tityre, pingues 
Pasoere oportet oves, deductum dicere carmen. 5 

Nunc ego, namque super tibi erunt, qui dicere laudes, 
Vare, tuas cupiant, et tristia condere bella, 
Agrestem tenui meditabor arundine musam. 
Non injussa cano : si qms tamen haec quoque^ si quis 
Captus amore leget, te nostrse, Vare, myricse, 10 

Te nemus omne canet : nec Fhcebo gratior uUa est, 
Quam sibi qu» Vari prsescripsit pagina nomen. 

Pergite, Pierides : Chromis et Mnasylus in antro 

imitated Theocritus, it is plain where ApdUo and Diana were 

that he had imitated him before bom ; whence they are called 

the writing of this eclogue. Cynthius and Cynthia. 

SyracotM.'] , Theocritus was of Pingues pascere.'] Servius says, 

Syracuse, a famous city of Si- these words are put figuratively 

cUy. Virgil therefore writing for pascere ut pinguescant, 
Bucolicks in imitation of that Deductum dicere carmen.'] A 

author, calls them Syracusian metaphor taken from wool, 

or Sicilian verse. which is spun thinner. 

Digmta est.'] The Roman Nunc ego, Scc.] In the fol- 

poets before Virgil had treated lowing verses, the poet makes 

of higher subjects : therefore he a dedication of this eclogue to 

was the first who coodescended Varus. 

to describe the low characters Si quis tamen, &c.] ''Though 

of shepherds. ApoUo has deterred me from de- 

ThaUa.'] ' Thalia was one of scribing your actions in heroic 

the nine Muses. . Her name verse ; yet if any one shall read 

seems to be put here for muse these Bucolicks, he shall find 

in general. your name scattered in the 

Cum canerem reges, &c.] It woods,or pastoralwritings: and 

is said that Virgil once at- it is thus scattered every where, 

tempted to describe the actions because I know, thatno writings 

of the Alban kings ; but that, are more pleasing to Phoebus, 

being deterred by the harshness than those which have your 

of their names, he desisted, and name prefixed. And indeed the 

applied himself to the writing ninth eclogue makes frequent 

of Bucolicks. mention of Varus." Buaus. 

Cynthius,] Cynthus is the Pergite, Pierides, &c.] The 

name of a mountain of Delos, poet now pioe^^&^ \a \}cv^ «^^- 
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Silenum pueri somno videre jacentem, 

Inflatum hestemo venas, ut semper, laccho, 15 

Serta procul tantum capiti delapsa jacebant : 

£t gravis attrita pendebat cantharus ansa. 

Aggressi, nam S8epe senex spe carminis ambo 

Luserat, injiciunt ipsis ex vincula sertis. 

ject of his eclogue, and relates dUtance, or hardly at any distoM» 

how two shepherds, or perhaps at all, that is, near, orjust hf, 

satyrs with a n^nnph, found Capiti.'] For capiu, The an- 

Silenus asleep, and bound him cients onen made the ablatiTe 

to obtain a song, which he had to end in i instead of $, 

often promised, and as often Et gravis attrita, &c.] The 

deceived them. cantharus was a sort of drinldng 

SUenum.'] iElian tells us, vessel, with ears or handles, 

that Silenus was the son of a sacred to Bacchus, and therefore 

nymph : and that he was of a properly made use of by his 

nature inferior to the gods, but tutor. Marius is accused by 

superior to mortals. Pliny of insolence, for haVing 

Ut semper.^l These words presumed to drink out of these 

express the perpetual drunken- vessels, after his victory ovcr 

ness of Silenus. the Cimbri. There is some- 

laccho.'] One of the names thing very expressive in the de- 

of Bacchus. It is here put for scription which the poet gives 

wine. of the flaggon in this line. It 

Procul tantum. ] I believe is said to be gravis, heavy, to 

we may agree with Ruseus, denote its capaciousness : the 

that procul always signifies at handle is attrita, battered with 

some distance, how little soever : much use : and the flaggcm 

but at the same time I must hangs down by the handle ; he 

say, that on a careful considera- is too drunk to sustain it, and 

tion of all the numerous pas- too fond of it, even in this al- 

sages, where Virgil has usedthis most senseless condition, to let 

word, it may generally be un- it go out of his hand. 

derstood to mean at a very small Ambo. ] The ancients fire- 

distance within reach, or within quently wrote ambo for ambes. 

sight, so that they who derive Jnjieiunt ipsis ex vincula sertis^ 

procul from porro 06 oculist or pro These inferior deities or demi- 

oculis, do not seem greatly to err. gods seem also to have required 

With regard to procul tantum, l some force to be used, in order 

am verily persuaded, that it may to gain an answer from them. 

be rendered near, orjust by : for In this manner Proteus is treated 

as tantum non signifles nearly, or by Aristseus, in the fburth 

almost, that is, barely not ; so Georgick. Thus Ovid also, in 

tantum procul may be well uui- the third bcfbk of his Fasti, re- 

derstood to sigmfy, barely at a pre&euta Faunus and Picus sur- 
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Addit se 80cia]!a, timidisque siqpervemt .^^le : 
JE^e Naiadum pulcherrima : jamque videnti 
SanguineiB frontem moris et tempora pingit. 
Ille dolum ridens, Quo vincula nectitis ? inquit. 
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prised by Numa. These deities 
-were accustomed to drink of a 
particular fountain. Numa sa- 
crificed a sheep near it, and left 
a flaggon full of good wine near 
it, hiding himself and his com- 
panions in a cave. The deities 
drank plentifully of the wine, 
and feU asleep ; when Numa 
took his advantage of them, 
bound them, and having asked 
pardon for the liberty he had 
taken vith their persons, ob- 
tained an answer to what he 
desired to know. 

Tunidis.l These youngsters 
were afraid by themselves to 
attack Silenus, and therefore a 
Naiad assists them. It seems 
by this, that Chromis and Mna- 
sylus were rather young shep- 
herds than satyrs: for if they 
had been satyrs, they would not 
have been so much afraid of 
Silenus; nor would they have 
wanted the assistan c e of a 
nymph. 

JEgU Ndiadum pulcherrima.'] 
JEg\e is said to have been the 
daughter of the Sun and Nesera. 
The Naiads were the nymphs, 
that presided over running wa- 
ter. Here Virgil makes four 
syUables of Ndiadum : in the 
tenth eclogue he makes but 
three syUables of Naiades ; 

Naiades indigno cum GaUus 
amore periret. 

Jamque videnti.'] That is, just 
when he began to open his eyes : 
when he was begiimiBg to re« 



cover from the effects of his 
drunkenness. 

Sanguineis frontem moris, &c.] 
Servius says, many are of opi- 
nion that this aUudes to the 
red colour, being sacred to the 
gods. GueUius thinks this paint> 
ing of the face of SUenus with 
mulherries was to make a jest 
of him, Jucum facienSf iUudens, 
et os seni, ut Comicus inquit, 
sublinens. But La Cerda proves, 
that the opinion mentioned by 
Servius is right, and plainly 
shews, that the ancient Romans 
did reaUy paint the images of 
their gods red. Hence he con- 
cludes, that iEgle did not paint 
his face to make a jest of him, 
but to render him more propiti- 
ous. Pan is represcutcd as 
stained with the same colour, 
in the tenth eclogue, ver. 26 ; 
Servius, and other commenta- 
tors teU us, that the poct here 
alludes to the weU known story 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, in which 
the mulberrics are said to have 
been white at first; but that 
they became red by being stamcd 
with the blood of thosc lovers. 
But we have seen, in the passage 
just quoted, that the epithet 
sanguineis or blood^r&i is given 
to the dwarf-elder. 

lUe dolum ridens, &c.] Sile- 
nus waking and finding himself 
bound, laughs at the trick, and 
gives them such a song as draws 
the deities of the woods about 
him, and mak.«& tXv^fe Ncn '«'^^s»' 
bend tVkeix Yie«A& \o \i«w • 
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Solvite me, pueri : satis est potuisae videri. 

Carmina, quse vultis, cognoscite : cannina vobiB ; 

Huic aliud mercedis erit : simul incij»t ipee. 

Tum vero in numerum Faunosque ferasque videres 

Ludere, tum rigidas motare cacumina quercus. 

Nec tantum Phoebo gaudet Pamassia rupes» 

Nec tantum Rhodope mirantur et Ismarus Oxphea. 30 

Namque canebat, uti magnum per inane coacta 

Semina terrarumque, animasque, marisque fuissent» 

£t liquidi simul ignis : ut his exordia primis 

Satis est pctuisse videri.'] Ac- Jsmorut.] A mountain of 

cording to Servius, the demi- Thrace. See the note oa ver. 

gods were visible only when they 37. of the second Georgick. 

thought fit. H this be the case, Orphea.'] See the notes on 

Chromis and Mnasylus must ver. 454. ofthefourthGeorgick. 

have been shepherds ; for surely Namqw canebat, &c.] Silenus 

Silenus was always visible to begins his song with describing 

the satyrs. the creation of the world, ac* 

In numerum. ] That is, to cording to the E^icurean phik>- 

the measure of his song ; they sophy. — ^According to the >doc- 

kept time with the music. trine of EpicuruSy there were 

Faurws.'] The Fauns are rurai two principles of all things, 

deities ; as we read in the first body, and wrid ; that is, maUer, 

Georgick; and sipace. The partides, or 

smallest parts of matter, are 

^Agrestum praesentia nu- soUd and indivisible ; but by ac- 

mina Fauni. cidentally uniting, they form 

compound bodies. Theae par- 

They are called Fauns afandOf ticles or atoms, of which all vi- 

because they speak personally sible bodies are compounded» 

to men. See the note on ver. our poet calls seedt. By the tm- 

10. of the first Georgick. mense void, is meant the tpaee in 

Pamassia rupes.'] See the which these bodies are moved 

note on ver. 291. of the third about, and find c^portunities of 

Greorgick. uniting. 

Rhodope.] A mountain of Anima.] Anima seema abo 

Thrace, the countryof Orpheus. to have been used for air by 

This mountain is represented as Lucretius, in his sixth book : 
resounding the lamentations of 

the Dryads for tlie death of that Ventus ubi, atque anwm anbito 

poet*8 wife Eurydice, in the vismaxima. 
foiutli Georgick, 
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Omnia» et iptt tener miindi coniereverit orbis. 

Tom durue Bohmi, et diacludere Nerea ponto 85 

Cceperit, et reram paulatim somere formas : 

Jamque novum ut terrae stiqpeant lucesoere solem, 

Altius atque cadant submotis nubibus imbres : 

Tncipiant sylvse cum primum surgere, cumque 

Rara per ignotos errent animalia montes. 40 

Hinc liqndes Pyrrhse jactos, Satumia regna, 
Caucaseasque refert volucres, fiirtumque Promethei, 



JfarttjiM.] The poet lues the the impure passion of Hercules 

jeo for wattr in general. for Hylas, the unnatural lust of 

DUeludere Nerea ponto.'] The Pasiphae, the vanity of the 

meaning of this passage is, that daughters of Prcetus, the ava- 

the eurth, by growing compact rice of Atalanta, and the ambi- 

and solid, finrced the waters to tionofPhaeton. Thus, as Catrou 

retire from it, and to form the has justly observed, it is with- 

seas. That is, by this means out reason that some have 

tfae aea was separated or distin- blamed Virgil for connecting 

guidled, which is the proper these stories with an account of 

meaning of diie/iulere. — Nereus, the formation of the world. — 

a sea-goid, and father of the Ne- These fables are not introduced 

reids, is here put for the waters. at random ; for they set forth 

Pontui is used for the cavity of the moral doctrine of Epicurus, 

the sea. that we ought to avoid all per- 

Namm . . . tolem,'] The turbations of the mind. 
poet does not, as some imagine, Lapidet Pyrrfue jactos."] See 

speak according to the opinion tlie note on ver. 62.. of the first 

of thoae who imagine the sun Georgiclc. 
to perish every night, and be Satumia regna."] By the reign 

renewed the next moming. He of Satum, is meant what the 

only meana the first appearance poets called the golden age. 
of the sun in the new formed Caucaseatque refert votucres, 

worid. &c.] Prometheus, the son of 

Hme lapides, &c.] Silenus, lapetus, having formed a man 

having sung of the first forma- out of clay, animated him with 

tioQ of the world, proceeds to the fire which he had stolen, by 

mention the renovation of it by applying Biferula to the chariot- 

Pyrrha, Satura, and Promethe- wheels of the sun. Jupiter, of- 

us ; and then adds some other fended at his audaciousness, or- 

ancientfableSfWhereinhe shews dered Mercury to chain him to 

the evil consequences that fol- arockonthe moMtv\»ixv^^w&'^- 

low perturbatioDs of the mind, sus, wheTe an e!ai^<& ox v^>3.\^ 
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His adjungit, Hylan nautae quo fonte relictum. 

Clamassent : ut littus, Hyla, Hyla, omne sonaret; 

Et fortunatam, si nunquam armenta fuissent, 45 

Pajsiphaen nivei solatur amore juvenci. - 

Ah, virgo infelix, quse te dementia cepit ! 

Prcetides implerunt Msis mugitibus agros : 

At non tam turpes pecudum tamen ulla secuta est 

Concubitus : quamvis coUo timuisset aratrumi 50 

Et ssepe in laevi qusesisset comua fronte. 

Ah, virgo infelix, tu nunc in montibus erras ! 

lUe, latus niveum molli fultus hyadntho, 

Ilice sub nigra paUentes ruminat herbas ; 

is continually gnawing his liver. to that of Juno, wefe afflicted 

Caucasus is a mountain between with a madness, which made 

the Euxine and Caspian seas. them fancy themselves to be 

Hylan.] Hylas was a young cows, running about the fields, 

lad who accompanied Hercules and lowing. They were cured 

in the Argonautic expedition. of this disease by Melampus, 

He was lost in a fountain,where who had one of them in mar- 

he went to drawwater; whence riage for his reward. He tells 

he is said to have been carried Pasiphae, that though these la* 

away by a Naiad. The Argo- dies fancied themselves to be 

nauts called for him a long time real cows, yet they were not 

in vain ; whence it is said that possessed by such a pasuon as 

an annual custom was esta- hers for a buU. 
blished of calling aloud for Falsis mugitibus.'] Their low- 

Hylas. ings are called faUe, because 

Nautof.'] The Argonauts. they were not real cow», but 

Quo fonte.'] It was not cer- only fancied themselves to be 

tainly known in what particular such ; and therefore endeavour- 

fountain he was lost. ed to imitate the voice of those 

Fasiphaen.'] Pasiphae was the animals. 
daughter of the sun, and wife Fuitus hyadntho.] ' •* Among 

af Minos, king of Crete. She is the ancients, every one was said 

said to have fallen in love with to be fultus by whatsoever he 

a bull. rested upon." Servius. 

Virgo.] See the note on ver. Pallentes ruminat herbas.] The 

263. of the third Georgick. rumen, or paunch, is the first of 

Fmtides.] The daughters of the four stomachs of those ani- 

Prcetus, king of the Argives, maift, whlch are said to rumi- 

having compared their b«auty nate, ot cYie^ ^iJaa cw^. 7C\«^ 
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Aut aliquam in magno Bequitar grege, Claudite nymphse, 
Dictaeae nymphs, nemorum jam claudite saltus : 56 

Si qua forte feraitt oculis sese obvia nostris 
Etrabunda bovis vestigia. Forsitan illum, 
Aut herba captum yiridi, aut armenta secutum, 
Perducant aliquse stabula ad Grortynia vaccse. 60 

Tum canit Hesperidum miiatam mala puellam : 

at first swallow their food has- visible many columns of marble, 

tily, and afterwards retum it granite, and red and white jas- 

into their mouths, to be chewed per. The Turks, who are now 

over again. The food so retum- in possession of the country, 

ed, in order to be chewed a se- have carried away the finest, 

cond time, is called the cud ; and in some places set them up 

whence they are said to chew as gates to sorry gardens. The 

the cud. The grass, by being herdsofthe sun are saidtohave 

swallowed the first time by a been kept near this city. 
buU, or other ruminating ani- Hesperidum miratam mala pu- 

mal, loses its verdure in somc ellam.] Virgil here alludes to 

measure, and becomes yellow- the fable of Atalanta, the daugh- 

ish ; whence Virgil calls the cud ter of Schoeneus, king of Scyros, 

pallentes herbas. an island in the iEgean sea. She 

DiddMB.'] Dicte is the name was wamed by the oracle of 

of a mountain of Crete. It Apollonot to marry; andthere- 

seems to be put here for Crete fore she studiously avoided en- 

itself. tering into that state. The 

Saltus.'] See the note on ver. beauty, however, of this prin- 

471. of tte second Georgick. cess was so great, that she could 

Forsitan illum,'] Servius un- not avoid the solicitation of 

derstands the poefs meaning to many lovers. Being endued 

be, a fear lest the bull should with great swiftness, she made 

go to GiMM||^the regal seat of this proposal to them ; that 

Bflinos, lJinR)ahd of Pasiphae, whosoever could outrun her 

and a desire that he should ra- should be her husband ; but if 

ther go to Gortyna. Ruaeus any one was exceeded by her, 

understands him to mean the he should forfeit his life. Hip- 

very contrary ; that, if the pomenes, the son of Megareus, 

nymphs do not carefidly guard who was the grandson of Nep- 

the. lawns, the bull may perhaps tune, not discouraged by the 

follow the cows to Gortyna. fate of several unhappy lovers, 

Stabuta ad Gartynia.] Gor- was determined to contend for 

tyna was a famous city of Crete, the prize. Atalanta, being 

near which the famous labyrinth pleased with his person and cha- 

is still to be seen. It is now a racter, waa\.otYi\tt\ife>Oc\s, 0."«»»»'^ 

heap ofruins, among which are o{ bia deaXYi, «w\ w&fe^ ^ "^^ 
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Tum PhaethoQtiadas musco ciicimidat aioar» . 
Corticis, atque solo proceras erigit aliKMB. 

Tum caoit, errantem Permesslad flumioa GaQum 

Aonas in montes ut duxerit una sororum ; 65 
Utque yiro Phcebi chorus assurrexerit omnis : 

arguments in her power to dis- stantly with a thunderbolt, and 

suade him from the attempt, thrown him into the nw Eri- 

but all in vain. Hippomenes, danus. His sisters, haying 

having invoked Venus, was fa- sought for him a long time, at 

voured by her, and fumished last found his body on the banks 

with three golden apples from of that river, where they con- 

the gardens of the Hesperides. sumedthemselveswithweeping^ 

Theybegan therace; and when and were tumed into trees. — 

Atalanta began to gain ground, Here Virgil calls these trees 

Hippomenes threw down a gold- alders ; but in the tenth JEneid, 

en apple, which so surprised ver.lSd.heseemstomakethem 

Atalanta with its splendor, that poplars. 

she tumed aside to take it up. Tum canit, errantem, &c.] Hie 

This being done a second and a poet, having represented the evil 

third time, gave Hippomenes an effects of unruly passions in these 

opportunity of getting before severalexamples,nowrepre8ent8 

her, and thereby obtaining his the more happy condition of a 

beauteous prize. Hippomenes wise man, who devotes himself 

neglected to render due thanks to the quiet studies of literature. 

toVenusforhissuccesSjWhichso Under this character, he takes 

exasperated the goddess against an opportunity of paying a most 

him, that she caused them to elegant compliment to his friend 

pollute a temple of Cybele, who Gallus, who was a good poet. 

punished them by tuming them He represents him to be Intro- 

mto lions, and yoking them to duced by one of the Muses to 

her chariot. the presence of Apollo, where 

Tum Phaethontiadas, &c.] — the whole assembly rises up to 

Phaetusa, Lampetie, and Lam< do him honour, and Linus pre- 

petusa, were the sisters of Phae- sents him with the pipe, which 

ton, who being reproached by formerly belonged to Hesiod. 

Epaphus, king of Egypt, as hav- Permessus.^ A river of BOBO- 

ing falsely pretended to be the tia, rising in the mountain He- 

son of Sol, begged of his father licon, and sacred to the Muses. 

to permit him to drive his cha- Aanas in montes.'] See the 

riot for one day, that he might note on ver. 11. of the third 

prove himself to be his son. Georgick. 

This being granted, he guided Una sororum.'] One of the 

the horses so unskilfully, that nine Muses, to whom the moun- 

tbe earth began to bum, and tain Helicon was feigned by the 

wauld have been consumed, if poeta to be «acied. 

Jupiterhad not killed him in- Utque vvro, %ui:\ \\. ^m& i^ 
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Ut Llniifi hsBC Hli divino carmine pastor, 
Floribiis atque apio crinea omatuB amaro, 
Dixerit : Ho6 tibi dant calamoe, en accipe, Mwste ; 
AflcrsBO quoe ante seni : quibus iUe solebat 70 

Cantando rigidas deducere montibus omoe. 
His tibi Grrynei nemoris dicatur origo : 
Ne quis sit lucus, quo se plus jactet Apollo. 
Quid loquar? ut Scyllam Nisi, aut quam &ma secuta est, 

custom among the ancients to and therefore with propriety 

rise from their seats at the en- makes him give a 8hepherd's 

trance of any person whom they pipe to Gallus, the very same 

intendedtohonour. Therecould pipe with which that ancient 

ncyt be a greater compliment poet sung his immortal verses. 
Imagiiied to be paid to Gallus, Ascreo seni.'] See the note on 

as a poet, than for the Muses to et quis fuit alter, ver. 40. of the 

rise up, on his being introduced third eclogue. 
into their company. This re- Grynei nemoris.'] Strabo places 

spect was paid to Virgil by the Grynium in i£oiia, and speaks 

people of Rome, who rose up of an ancient orade of Apollo 

when his verses were recited in there, and a sumptuous temple, 

the theatre ; and shewed the built of white stone. 
aame rererence to his person as Quid loquar, &c.] The poet 

they did to that of Augustus just mentions the fables of Scylla 

himself. and Tereus, with which he con- 

Linus.'] See the note on ver. cludes the song of Silenus. 

66. of the fourth eclogue. fc^*. Ut ScylUim Nisif aut quam.'] 

Pttst&r.] It does not appear For Scylla, the daughter of Ni - 

that Linus was really a shep- sus, see ver. 404. of the first 

berd. Perhaps Virgil represents Georgick, and the note on ver. 

him under that character, as he 405. 

does himself and Gallus in these Scylla, the daughter of Phor- 

Bucolicks. cus, was greatly beloved by 

Ajno.] See the note on ver. Glaucus, who, not being able to 

121. of thefourth Georgick. obtain her favour, applied to 

Hot tibi dant cakmos, &c.] Circe for her assistance. But 

Hesiod himself does not speak Circe, being in love with Glau- 

of a pipe being given him by cus, resolved to get rid of Scylla. 

the Muses ; but of a branch of She poisoned the water where 

bay, by which he was inspired Scylla used to bathe; so that as 

tosingof things past and future. soon as she went in up to the 

However, as Hesiod had repre- middle, she foimd her lower 

sented himself as a shepherd, parts surrounded with barking 

Virgil seems to have represented monsters. Scylla being affri^ht- 

JLJniis imder tAe same character, ed, nn wv^, Xi^ \\sasqs^^ 

h2 
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Candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monsttis» 75 

Dulichias vexasse rates, et gurgite in alto, 

Ah, timidos nautas canibus lacerasse marinis ? 

Aut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus ? 

Quas illi Fhilomela dapes, quse dona pararit ? 

Quo cursu deserta petiverit, et quibus ante 80 

Infelix sua tecta supervolitaverit alis ? 

Omnia quse, Phoebo quondam meditante, beatus 

Audiit Eurotas, jussitque ediscere lauros, 

these monsters to be part of jactare th&n jacere ; and qiuuaart 

herself; and was tumed into a tban quatere; so is vexare also 

dangerous rock, in the strait more forcible than its primitiTe 

between Sicily and the continent vehere. And though in common 

of Italy. speech, one who is incommoded 

Dulichuis.'] Dulichium is one by smoke, wind, or dust, is said 

of those islands in the lonian to be vexatiiA; yetwe are notto 

sea, called Echinades. It lies relinquish the original and pro- 

over against the mouth of the per sense of the word, as it was 

river Achelous, and was subject used by the ancients. He con- 

to the dominion of Ulysses. firms this by a quotation from 

Vexasse.'] We are informed by an oration of Cato, where, 

Aulus Gellius, that some ancient speaking of the greatest cala- 

gramraarians, among whom was mity that ever Italy endured, 

Cornutus Annaeus, in their com- he makes use of the verb vexo. 

ments on Virgil, found fault Aut ut mutatos Ter^^ %ixi.'\ ^ot 

with this word, as being ill the noteon ver. 15. of thefourth 

chosen and mean. They thought Georgick. 

it applicable only to trifling un- Omnia qua PhabOj &c.] The 

easinesses ; and not strong poet concludes this fine eclogue 

enough to express so great a with telling us, that Silenus re- 

misery, as the being devoured lated all the stories also which 

by a horrid monster. But that Apollo himself sung on the 

leamed critic affirms it to be a banks of the Eurotas, when he 

very strong word; and thinks it courted his darling Hyacinthus, 

wasderivedfromve/iere,tocarry, Eurotas.'\ This river, accord- 

which expresses force ; because ing to Strabo, has its spring 

a man is not in his own power near that of Alpheus: for they 

when he is carried. A man who both rise near Asea, a village 

is taken up, and carried away belonging to Megalopolis, in the 

by violence, is properly said to Peloponnesus. They both nm 

be vexatus. For as taxare is a under ground for some furlongs, 

much stronger word than tan- andthen break out again; when 

/an^ from which it Is derived; the Mpheua \«2&!^ v\a <iQ>ax^ 
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IUe canit : pulss referunt ad sidera valles ; 

Cogere donec oyes stabnlis, nnmerumque referre 85 

Jussit, et inyito processit Vesper Olympo. 

through the Pisatis, and the and here we have the rising of 

Eurotas through Laconia, run- the evening-star, the gathering 

ning by Sparta, passing through of the sheep into their folds, 

a small valley at Hdos, faUs and the counting of their num- 

into the sea between Gytiiium, ber. These images are perfectly 

which is the maritime town of rural, and suited to pastonil 

S^Mirta and Acree. poetry. 

JtutUque tdiscere lauros.'] The Vesper,'] The planet Venus, 

ba^iks of the Eurotas' are said to when she goes before the sun, 

abound with bay-trees. Hence is called Lucifer, or the moming 

perhaps Apollo was fancied by star ; but when she follows the 

the ancients to be more particu- sun, she is called Hesperus, or 

larly fond of this riyer than of Vesper, and by us the evening 

any other. star. 

Cogere donec ovee, &c.] At the Invito Olympo.'] The very 

end of the first eclogue, the skies were so delighted with 

evening was described by the this divine song of Silenus, that 

smoking of the cottage chim- they were sorry to see the even- 

neys, and lengthening of the ing proceed, and put a stop to 

shadows : in the second, by the their entertainment. 
oxen bringiiig back the pknigh : 
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A SEPTIMA. 



MELIBCEUS. 



M£LIB(EUS, CORYDON, ThTRSIS. 



Mel. FORTE sub arguta consederat ilice Daphnis, 
Compulerantque greges Corydon et Thyrsis in unum : 
Thyrsis oves, Corydon distentas lacte capellas. 
Ambo florentes aetatibus, Arcades ambo : 

Forte $uh arguta, &c.] In this canora, stridula, Nothing is more 

eclogue is represented an Amoe- frequent with the poets tban to 

bean contention between two speakofthewhispering or mur- 

shepherds, Corydon and Thyr- muring of trees. Ruseus thinks 

sis. Thty are described sitting this epithet may be applied to 

under a tree, in company with trees, either on account of the 

Daphnis, who seems to have birds singing on their branches, 

been appointed to judge between or of the wind whistling among 

them. Meliboeus, happening to their leaves. 

pass that way in quest of a goat Arcades ambo.'] Servius says, 

that had strayed, is spied by they were not really Arcadians, 

Daphnis, who calls him, and in> because the scene is laid near 

sists on his staying to hear the Mantua ; but so skilful in sing- 

dispute. The whole affair is re- ing, that they might be taken 

lated by Meliboeus. for Arcadians. 

Arguta.'] Servius interprets it 
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Et cantare pares, et respondere parati. 5 

Huc milii, dum teneras defendo a frigore myrtos, 
Vir gregis ipse caper deerraverat : atque ego Daphnim 
Aspido : ille ubi me contra videt ; ocius, inquit, 
Huc ades, O Melibcee ; caper tibi salvus, et hcedi ; 
£t, si quid cessare potes, requiesce sub umbra. 10 

Huc ipsi potum venient per prata juvenci : 
Hic viridis tenera prsetexit arundine ripas 
Mincius, eque sacra resonant examina quercu. 
Quid fecerem.^ neque ego Alcippen, nec Phyllida 

habebam ; 
Depulsos a lacte domi quse clauderet agnos : 15 

Et certamen erat, Corydon cum Th^rrside, magnum. 
Fosthabui tamen iUorum mea seria ludo. 
Altemis igitur contendere versibus ambo 
Ccepere : altemos Musae meminisse volebant. 
Hos Corydon, illos referebat in ordine Thyrsis. 20 

Dum teneras, Stc.] The men- but also by the Britons and 

tion of defending the myrtles Gauls. 

from the cold, has occasioned Alcippenf nec Phyllida.'] Ser- 

8ome trouble to the commenta- vius is of opinion, that these 

tors in settling the time of year were mistresses of the singers ; 

in which this eclogue is said to and therefore that the meaning 

be written. Servius says, some of these words is, I neither had 

understand this passage in the Alcippe, like one, nor Phyllis, 

plain and obvious sense of the like the other. La Cerda agrees 

words. Catrou thinks the epoch with Servius, but Ruseus thinks 

of this eclogue is March or they were the servants of Meli- 

April, when the weather is cool boeus. 

enough to require a shelter for Et certamen erat, &c.] " He 

the more tender trees. speaks figuratively; it was a great 

Hic viridis, &c.] The verdure contention one with another, 

of the fields adjoining to the ille cum illo, as if you should 

Mincius seems to have been re- say, It is a great contention, 

markable. Virgil with Cicero, He seems 

Sacra . . . quercu.'] The to have used the nominative 

oak was accounted sacred, not case for the genitive Corydonis." 

only by the Greeks and Romans, Servius. 
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CoR. Nympbse, noster amor» libetfaridesi aut mihi 
cannen, 
Quale meo Codro, concedite : proxima Fhoebi 
Versibus ille hdt : aut si non possumus omnes* 
Hic arguta sacra pendebit fistula pinu. 

Thyb. PastoreshederacrescentemomatepoCtam 25 



Nytnphie, noster amor, &c.] 
** This iirst Amoebean contains 
a prayer for poetry. Corydon 
entreats the Muses to give him 
such a power of verse as they 
have bestowed on Codrus ; 
otherwise he declares he will 
give over the art." Rvueus. — 
Thyrsis answers by calling on 
the Arcadian shepherds to crown 
some rising genius with ivy, to 
fareak the heart of Codrus ; or 
to crown him with bacear, to 
defend him from the influence 
of a malicious tongue. 

NympJue . . . Libethrides.'] 
According to ^al^o, Libethrum 
is the naine of a cave in or near 
the mountain Helicon, which 
lies near Pamassus, consecrated 
to the Libethrian nymphs or 
muses, by the Thracians who 
inhabited those parts, were call- 
ed Pieres, and were afterwards 
succeeded by the Macedonians. 

Meo Codro.'] We may con- 
clude, that tiiis Codrus was 
contemporary with Virgil, from 
his being mentioned here ; that 
he was his friend, from his call- 
ing him my Codrus ; and that 
Virgil thought him a good poet; 
because he says he makes verses 
next to those of Apollo. All 
these expressions are put into 
the mouth of Corydon, to whom 
he asslgns the victory at last; 
and therefore we may believe, 
thatwhat he says is conform- 



able td the opinion of ^nrgfl 
himself. 

Aut si non possumus omnes, &c.] 
We must consider non pomamu 
omnes, as the samc proverblal 
expression with non omnia ponu- 
mus omnes, that is, we eanneit do 
every thmg without the attutaneti 
ofa dMty, or hy our own ttrength. 
According to this constmetion 
the sense will be this : ** O ye 
Muses, inspire me to write soch 
verses as Codrus ; or elae, if^ as 
we commonly say, toe cannot all 
do every thingf that ii, if you 
refuse your assistance, and I 
cannot perform this by my 
own strength, I wiU hang my 
pipe here on the sacred pine, 
that is, I will never attempt to 
make any more verses.*' 

Sacrapendebitfistulapinu.'] It 
was a custom among the an- 
cients, when they gave over any 
employment, to devote their fai- 
struments, and hang them up 
in some sacred place. 

Pastores hedera, &c.] It is 
the general opinion of &e com-' 
mentators, that Thyrsis speaks 
here in contempt of Codrus, 
whom Corydon had extolled. 
But I rather think, that Virgil 
intended a compliment tothat 
poet in these lines of Thyrsis, as 
well as in those of his antago- 
nist. The compliment is more 
direct in the former, and more 
oblique in the latter. Corydon 
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Arcades, invidia rumpantur ut ilia Codro. 
Aut si ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 
CoB. Setosi caput hoc apri tibi, Delia, parvus 

declares his poetry to be next fascinating quality might injure 

to that of Apollo, and invokes him, he would have his head 

the Muses to assist him in writ. crowned with baccar, a plant 

ing after the same manner. endued with a faculty of resist- 

Thyrsis doesnot intheleastdis- ing witchcraft. It is certain, 

pute the goodness of his poetry ; that the ancients were very cre- 

but calls on the Arcadian shep- dulous with regard to fascina- 

herds to instruct some young tion or witchcraft ; and as the 

poet to write in such a manner, ignorant country people are 

as to become the envy of Co- usually most addicted to super- 

drus. Tlius, though Thyrsis in stition ; Virgil, with great pro- 

oppositioiito his antagonist who priety, puts such expressions as 

had mentioned Codrus as his these in the mouths of his shep- 

friend, wishes some future poet herds. 

may equal, or perhaps exceed Baccare.'] See the note on 

him ; yet he thereby tacitly ver. 19. of the fourth eclogue. 

confesses, that he is superior to Mala lingua.'] Our country 

all present poets. Hence, it is people, even at this day, impute 

plain that Virgil contrives with many disorders of themselves 

great elegance, to make the and their cattle to an euii tongt^c ; 

friend and enemy of Codrus and superstitiously believe that 

concur in his praise. some cross old women, by mut- 

Hedera.'] The ivy was fre- tering some fascinating words, 

quently used by the ancients in are really the cause of those 

crowning poets. Servius says disorders. It is, I think, uni- 

the poets are crowned with ivy, versally . agreed, that Corydon 

as if they were dedicated to has the victory in this first part 

Bacchus ; because the poetical of the contention. 

fury is Uke that of the Baccha- Setosi cajmt, &c.] Corydon 

nalians ; or perhaps because ivy promises to Diana the head of a 

is ever green, as good poetry boar, and the branches of a 

deserves etemity. A late witty stag ; and if she will make him 

writer has said, that ivy is a just successful in hunting, to erect a 

emblem of a court-poet; be- marble statue of her. Thyrsis 

cause it is creeping, dirtyj and addresses himself to Priapus, 

dangling. and tells him, that though from 

Aut « ultra pladtumf &c. ] his poverty he may expect only 

Thyrsis wishes that the rising an oflFering of milk and cakes ; 

poet may break the heart of yet, if he will cause his flock to 

Codrus with envy ; and for fear increase, instead of a marble 

he should bestow any sinister statue hewiUmakfil\l\SL^^Vl<> 

praiBes on bim, wbich by their en one. 
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£t ramosa Mycon vivacis comua cervi. 90 

Si proprium hoc fuerit, levi de marmore tota 
Puniceo stabis suras evincta cothumo, 

Thtb. Sinmn lactis, et hsec te liba, Priape» quotBiius 
Expectare sat est : custos es pauperis horti. 
Nunc te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus ; at ta, 35 
Si foetura gregem suppleverit, aureus esto. 

DeHaJ] Diana, or the moon, honey, and oil. It was so caHed, 

was the daughter of Latona, and because part of it was thrown 

goddess of hunting. She was by the sacrificers into the fire, 

called Delia, as her brother and offeredto thegods.'* JRvdii. 

Apollo was also called Delius Priape.'} This doty was hr- 

from the island Delos, which bled to be the son of BacchiiB 

rose out of the sea on purpose and Venus ; he was reitfiesented 

to afford a place for Latona to to be of a very deformed and 

be delivered of them. most obscene figure, with a 

Vivacis.'] Stags are usually scythe in his hand, to affiri^ 

said to live to a great age. thieves and birds, and served fbr 

Si^proprium hocfuerit.'] "That the same purpose as our acare- 

is, if you shall make it as it crows. 

were my own, and perpetual. Expectare sat eat,'] He tdls 

Tota.] It was a frequent Priapus, that he cannot exptd 

practice, to make only the head a better offering from him, than 

and neck of a statue of marble. milk and cakes ; because tiie 

Therefore Corydon vows an en- garden which he has put uQder 

tire statue of marble to Diana. Ij^s care is but a poor one. 

Puniceo stabis, &c.] In the Marmoreum.] This aeema to 

first iEneid, Virgil represents beanextravagantboastofThyr- 

Venus in the disguise of a Ty- sis, that he had made a gtatue 

rian huntress, with purple bus- of marble for this deity : for it 

kins on her legs. does not appear that his images 

Suras.] The calves of the legs. were ever made of any thing but 

Cothumo.] A sort of boot wood in the country. Here 

made use of by hunters. again the victory is universaUy 

Sinum.] The sinum seems to given to Corydon, who addretses 

have been a large vessel, with a himself with due rever^nce to 

big belly, like what we call a Diana; and sends his preaents 

jug, and in the east parts of to her by the hands of an un» 

England a gotch. corrupted youth, not presuming 

Lactis .... liba.] The in- to carry them himself to so 

ferior deities did not use to have chaste a goddoss. Thyrsis op- 

victims offered them ; but milk, poses the obscene Priapus to the 

cakes^ and fruits. — **Lilntm was pure Diana, and vainly boasts of 

a kind of cake, made of flour, makinii^ «b «XAlXxx^ oi xloaldfiitj^ 
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CoB. Nerine Galatea, thymo mihi dnlcior HyUae, 
Candidior cycniBy hedera formosior alba : 
Cum primmn pasti repetent pneaepia tauri, 
Si qua tui Corydoni« habet te cura, venito. 40 

Thyb. Immo ego Sardois videar tibi amarior herbis, 
Horridior ruaco, projecta vilior alga, 

not only of marble, but even of 39. of the third eclogue. What- 

gold. soever plant the white ivy of 

NitiM GaiaUa,'] Here, as in the ancients was, it is plain 

the third eclogue, the shepherds from this passage, that it was 

paM immediately from the invO' accounted the most beautiful. 

cation of their deities to the Virgil does not seem to have 

mention of their loves. Corydon mentioned this species in any 

addresses himself to Gralatea, other place ; for where he uses 

and with the most tender ex- the epithet paUens, it is most 

pression, and in the softest probable, that he means that 

nombers, invites her to come to sort with yellow berries, which 

him in the evening. The passion was used in the garlands with 

of Thyrsis is more violent and which poets used to be crowned. 

rough : he uses several execra- Of this species farther notice 

tions, and protests, that his ex- will be taken, in the note on 

pectation (tf her at night, makes ver. 13. of the eighth eclogue. 
the day seem longer than a Cum primum pasti.'] This de- 

w^hole year. Galatea was a sea- scription of the evening, by the 

nymph, the daughter of Nereus cattle coming home to their 

and Doris : she was beloved by stalls, is entirely pastoral. 
the Cydops Polyphemus; and Rusco.'] This is a prickly 

her b^uty vt much celebrated plant^whichgrowsinthewoods. 

by the poets. It is called butcher^s-broom and 

Thymo,'] See the note on ver. knee-hoUy. See the note on ver. 

112. of the fourth Georgick. 413. of the second Georgick. 

Hybks.] Strabo tells us, that Projecta vUior alga.] We have 

this was the ancient name of several species of submarine 

the city, but that it afterwards plants, which are commonly 

was caUed Megara, by a colony caUed alga, fttcus, or sea-wrack. 

of Dorians, who went to SicUy, But that which the ancients pe- 

under the conduct of Theocles, culiarly called so, grew about 

an Athenian : that the ancient the island of Crete, and afforded 

names of the other cities are a purple colour. The sub- 

forgotten ; but that of Hybla is marine plants are frequently 

remembered> on account of the tom from the rocks by storms, 

exceUence of the*Hyblsean ho- tossed about by the sea, and at 

ney. last thrown upon the shore. 

Hedtra formorior aiba.] Ivy The aiga, 'wYieci t\vM% \x^%^£.^A'^ 

is spoken ot inthe note on ver. all probabWit^ Vo^^ *\X& ccj^^va^ 
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Si TTiihi non hsec lux toto jam longior aimo est. 
Ite domum pasti, si quis pudor, ite juvenci. 

CoB. Muscosi fontes, et somno mollior heiba» , 45 
Et quse vos rara viridis tegit arbutus umbra, 

Solstitium pecori defendite : jam venit sestas 
Torrida : jam laeto turgent in pabnite gemme. 

Thtr. Hic focus, et taedse pingues : bic plurimiu ignii 

and becomes useless; whence Viridis .... arbutus,^ The 

Virgil may well speak of it, arbute, or strawberry-tree is an 

when cast away in that manner, evergreen tree of low stature, 

as a very contemptible weed, common in the woods of Itdy. 

projecta vilior alga. Bellonius says it grows to a very 

Lux.'] Light is here used great bigness on the mountaui 

for day. Athos. See the note on ver. 148. 

Ite domum, &c. ] Thyrsis of the first Georgick, and ver. 

seems to speak to the cattle to 300. of the third. 

go home, as if he was out of all Solstitium.'] It signifies only 

temper and patience. Indeed what we call the summer sol- 

this whole tetrastich has such stice. See the note on ver. 100. 

an air of roughness, that it is no of the first Georgick. 

wonder to find the commenta- La;to .... palmite,'] Palmet 

tors give the preference to the is the branch of the vine. Sec 

tender and delicate expressions the note on kjetcu tegetes, ver. 1. 

of Corydon. of the first Georgick. 

Muscosifontes, &c.] Corydon Gemma.'} The gemma, ocuU, 

now celebrates the benefit of or buds, are the first appearance 

coolness and shade to the cattle, of the young shoots of trees and 

which are abroad in the heat of shrubs. They discover them- 

summer; Thyrsisextolsthecon- selves first in summer, being 

venience of warmth and a good like scales closely infolding each 

fire within duors in winter. other. In this state they re- 

Witscosi.] This epithet is very main during the winter, and in 

expressive of coolness : because the following spring unfold 

moss will seldom grow where themselves, and produce the 

there is any considerable degree new shoots. This is therefpre 

of heat. It grows most easily spoken of the spring seasbn, 

on banks that face the north ; when the buds of the vine swell, 

and it may be generally ob- and prepare to unfold them- 

served, that the side of a tree selves. 

which is exposed to the north, Hicfocus, &c.] Focus is the 

is more covcred with moss, than hearth, or place which contains 

that whicb receives the southem the fire. Toiaa are branches of 

sun. Tlms it may be concluded, fir, pine, or other unctuout 

t/int a mosay fountain is cool at vioQd« llvat U eaaily inflamed. 
t/ie same time. 
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Semper, et undiiA po8te8 fdSgme nigri ; 50 

Hic tantum Bores cunmnB frigoni, quBntum 
Aiit numerom lupus, aut torreBtia flumina npas. 

CoB. Stant et juniperi, et castoiieK hirButse : 
Strata jacent pasBim sua quseque sub arbore poma : 
Omnia nunc rident : at si formosus Alexis 55 

Montibus his abeat, videas et flumina sicca. 

Thtb. Aret ager : vitio moriens sitit aKris herba : 
liber pampineas inyidit coUibus umbras ; 
Riyllidis adventu nostrse nemus omne virebit : 
Jupiter et laeto descendet plurimus imbri. 60 

Coa. Populus Alcidse gratissima, vitis laccho : 
Formosae myrtus Veneri, sua laurea Fhcebo. 

AsHdua postes, &c.] This is clare in favour of Thyrsis. Be- 

a very proper description of the sides there is sometiiing more 

warmthof apoorcottage^which pleasing in the representation 

had no chimney, and therefore of an universal gladness at the 

the posts are all black with soot. approach of Phyllis, tban of 

We have many such in England. the desolation at the absence of 

Hic tantum BoretP, &c.] Bo- Alexis. 

reas is the north-east v^ind. See Populus Alcidee.'] Corydon 

the note on ver. 278. of the now mentions some trees, m 

third Georgick. -which seyera) deities delight : 

Stant et juniperi, &c.] The and declares, that he prefers the 

'shepherds now vie with each hazel to any of them, because 

other in describing the presence it is the favourite of Phyllis. 

and absence of their loves. Thyrsis answers by an apos- 

Corydon describes every thing trophe to Lycidas, and telling 

withering at the absence of him, that the finest trees shall 

Alexis : Thrysis represents the yield to him, if he will let him 

whole country reviving at the have his tompany often. 

approach of Phyllis. Populua Alcidce gratissima.'] 

• Ccutanea hirsutce.'] The fruit It is fabled, that Hercules, who 

of the chesnuttree is inclosed is also called Alcides, crowned 

in a prickly husk. La Cerda his head with the twigs of a 

thinks the two shepherds equal white poplar, growing on the 

in this place : Catrou seems to banks of Acheron, when he re- 

give the preference to Corydon. tumed from the infemal regions. 

Both tetrastichs are certainly FormostB myrtus Veneri.\ The 

very good: but the variety of myrtle vias «aci^ Xft N«OL>aa., 

Mgvret aad epitbetB seem to de- eitheT bec8Mii& iX Vss^^i^ ^^- 
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Phyllis amat corylbs : illas dum Fhyllis amabit, 
Nec myrtus imicet corylos, nec laurea Phcebi. 

Thtb. FraxinuB in sylvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis, 
Populus in fluviis, abies in montibus altis : 65 

Saepius at si me, Lycida fbrmose, reVisas, 
Fraxinus in sylvis cedat tibi, pihus in hortis. 

Mel. Haec memini, et victum frustra contendere 
Th^rrsin. 
£x illo Corydon, Corydon est tempore nobis. 70 

shore, and Venus herself sprang Memini.'] It govems an ac- 

Irom the sea : or because it is cnsative case, as well as a geni- 

a plant of extraordinary beauty tive. Thus we read in the 

and sweetness. ninth eclogue ; 

Pinus tn hortis,'] Here again 

the victory is by general consent — ^Numeros memini, ti vMa 

adjudged to Corydon. There is tenerem. 
a peculiar elegance in his com> 

phment to Phyllis. The making Victum fnutra oontendire 

her favourite tree equal to those Thyrsin.'] " The victwy is ad- 

which were chosen by Hercules, judged to Corydon ; becanse 

Bacchus, Venus, and ApoUo, re* Corydon, in the first Amoebeajo, 

presents her as a goddess, and begins with piety to the gods ; 

makes her in a manner equal to Thyrsis with rage against hii 

those deities. The thought of adversary. In the second, Cory- 

making the finest trees yield to don invokes Diana, a chaste 

Lycidas conditionally, is a com- goddess : Thyrsis an obscene 

pliment rather to lliyrsis him- deity Priapus. In the third, 

self, who assumes that power, Corydon addresses himadf to 

than to Lycidas, whom he vainly Galatea with mildness : Thyrsis 

attempts to extol as highly as with dire imprecations. In the 

Corydon had extoUed PhyUis. rest Corydon's subjects are ge- 

H€Bc memini, &C.'] Melibceus neraUypleasing: thoseofThyr- 

now resumes his narration, and sis the contrary." Bumu, 

informs us, that Corydon ob- * 
tained the victory. 
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PHARMACEUTRIA. 

Damon, Alphssibsus. 

pAflTOBUM musam Damonis et Alphesiboei, 
Immemor herbarum quos est mirata juvenca, 
Certantes, quorum stupefeu^ carmine lynces, 
Et mutata suos requierunt flmnina cursus : 
Dlononis musam dicemus et Alphesiboei. 5 

Tu mihif seu magni superajs jam saxa Tlmavi : 

Pattonan miuam, &c.] This dication of this eclogue^ — ^The 

edogue consists of two parts. principa) difficulty attending the 

In tibe fint, Damon complains explication of this eclogue is to 

of the cru^ty of Nisa, who has determine who the great general 

preferred Mopsus before him. and poet is that Virgil here 

The second contains several in- chooses for his patron, and at 

cantatioiis made use of to reco- what time it was written. 
ver the love of Daphnis. The Seu magni mperasjam taxa Ti- 

fint five lines contain an intro- mavi.'] Strabo says, that in the 

duction to the whole poem ; very inmost part of the Adriatic 

which prepares us to expect sea, Hmavum is a remarkable 

something extraordinary, and temple, which has a port, an 

worthy of our attention. elegant grove, and seven springs 

Lynees,'] See the note on ver. of sweet water, which, forming 

1264. of the third Greorgick. a broad and deep river, run pre- 

Tu mUti, &c.] The poet now senUy into tYi'^ %<e»k.— ^t>c^^ vjoxx 

makes md elegant and polite de- Timavi, *m \]i\<& "^«sma:^^ >^^%x 

i2 
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Sive oram Dlyrici legis sequoris : en erit uiiquam 

llle dies, mihi cum liceat tua dioere &cta ! 

£n eiit, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per orb^n» 

Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna cothunio l 10 

A te principium, tibi desinet : accq)e juasis 

Carmina coepta tuis^ atque hanc sine tempora circum 

Inter victrices hederam tibi serpere lauros. 

consideration, and the fma 71- intended. It appears sufficientlj 

mavi, in the first i£neid, both that this great peraon was a 

relate to the mountains in which writer of tragedies. 

that river rises, which those A te principium, tibi dednei,'] 

were to surmount, who went This expression of begiDoing 

out of Italy into Illyriciun. with any one, and ending with 

SiveoramlUyricilegistBquoris,'] him, was no more than a higfa 

IU^rricum, Illyris, or Illyria, is compliment amongst the an- 

that whole coimtry which lies cients. In the ninth Iliad, Nes- 

on the nortbern side of the tor prefaces a speech to Aga^ 

Adriatic, opposite to Italy. It memnon ip the foUowing man* 

is commonly divided into two ner; *' O most august Atrides, 

regions, Libumia on the east, O king of men, Agamemnon! 

and Dalmatia on the west. In thee will I end, in thee will 1 

Lego is used for keeping near begin ; because thou art king 

the coast at sea, in the second over many people, and Jupiter 

Georgick, has given thee a sceptre and 

r». ■ , i:*4.^«;„ ^^^ laws to provide for them." But 

Pnnu lege httons oram. ^^^ ^^^^ ^,^ ^,^^ ^^^ 

Burman is of opinion, that it made this ceramonious preface, 

may as well be meant of march- does not think himself obUged 

ing by land near the shore. literally to end with the praises 

En erit ujiquamJ] See the of Agamemnonaahehadbegun; 

note on ver. 68. of the first for be closes his speech with 

cclogue. telling him he had ii^ured 

Sola SophocleOf &c.] Sophocles Achilles, and persuading him to 

the Athenian was esteemed the make restitution. This is ending 

prince of tragic poetry. He is with Achilles, rather than with 

said to have been the first who Agamemnon. Tbus we are not 

introduced the cothumv^ or bus- to understand the passage before 

kin, which was a kind of boot, us literally ; or to imagine that 

reaching up to tbe calf of the the poet meant, in strictness of 

leg, and having thick soles of speech, either that he had be^un 

cork, to make the actor appear his poems with Pollio, or tihat 

taller than his natura) size. — he would end them with him. 

This passage is a strong proof Victrices . . laum.] Crowns 

tMat PoUio i£ t^e person here ofba^^^cxe^wQiniXs^^nnQSierQn 
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FVigida vix cselo noctis deceBBerat umbra, 
Cmn ros in tenera peoori gratissimiis herba eet ; 15 

Incumbens tereti Damon ac coepit olivae. 

Dav. Nascere, pneque diem veniens age, Lucifer, 
almum : 
Conjugis indigno NiasB deceptus amore, 
Dum queror, et divoe, quanquam nil testibus ilHs 
Ph)feci, extrema moriens tamen alloquor hora. 20 

in their triumphs. Hence Ru- as a pillar, or the body of a tree» 

teu8 cpncludes, that this expres- is called tera. La Cerda ob- 

moa relatea to the triumph serves a great beauty in the Ta- 

whieh Pollio obtained for his riety of plants with which Vir- 

▼ictory over the Dalmatians. gil distinguishes his pastoral 

But it seems more probable that scenes. In the first eclogue, 

it is a poetical prediction of his Tityrus is represented lying at 

victory, which happened to be ease under a beech : in the se- 

▼erified. cond, Corydon vents his com- 

Uedenm tibi ierp§re.'] The plaints,nottothebeechesaIone, 

poetical ivy is that sort with but to the woods and moun- 

golden berries, or hedera baccis tains : in the third, Palsmon 

•urtu. There is a very great invites the shepherds to sit down 

poetical deiicacy in this verse. on the soft and verdant grass. 

The ivy is well known to be an In the fifth, Menalcas and Mop- 

humble, creeping plant. There- sus retire into a cave, oversha- 

fore, when he entreats his pa- dowed by a wild vine : and here 

tron to permit this ivy to creep Damon pours forth his lamenta- 

among his victorious bays, he tions under the shade of an 

desires him to condescend to olivetree. 
accept of these verses in the Naecere^ praque diemf &c.] 

midst of his victories. Damon begins with calling upon 

Frigida vtx calOf &c.] The the dawn to rise, and bring on 

poet now begins the subject of tiie day ; and opens the subject 

his eclogue, and represents the of his complaint, — the infidelity 

despairing lover Damon as hav- of Nisa. 
ing sat up all night, and begin- Luctfer.'] Lucifer is generally 

ning his complaints with the understood to mean the planet 

first appearance of the moming. Venus, when she is aeen in the 

Ineumbens tereti oliv€P.'] Some moming, and is the last star 

imagine the poet to mean, that that disappears as the day comes 

Damon is leaning on a stick on. The poets seem to have 

made of the olive-tree ; but this imagined, that it was a star 

image is very low : surely he which, by its rising, denoted 

describes him leaning against the approach of thft t&$n:wcNi^. 

tbe tree itsdf Any thing round, 11 waa %wvV^Mn^ Xo X^ ^^ ^- 

i3 
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Incipe Menalios meciiin» mea tibia, Yenua. 

Maenalua argutmnqoe nemua {Hnoaque loquentes 
Semper habet : aemper paetorum ille andet amoares» 
Panaque, qui primua calamoe non passua inertes. . 
Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, veraus. 25 

Mopso Nisa datur : quid non qperemua amantea ? 
Jungentur jam gryphes equis, sevoque sequenti 
Cum canibus timidi venient ad pocula damae. 
Mopse, noyas indde feices : tibi ducitur uxor. 

vourite star of Venus, whence the marriage of Nisa with Mop- 

the lover invokes it with pro- sus as something monstrouB. 

priety. The griffin is a fabukras mon' 

ConjugisJ^ It is plain, that ster, said to have the body of a 

conjujc does not sigiUfy a unfe lion, and the head and wings of 

in this place, but only one who an eagle : these animaia are 

had engaged her promise. pretended to live in the most 

Mcenaliis argutumque nemus, northem parts of Europe,where 

Scc.] From the first mention of they dig gold out of tiie mines, 

the Msenalian strains, Damon and keep a guard over it. 

immediately tums to a celebra- Timidi . . . danu».] It is to 

tion of that famous mountain, be observed, that Vii^ makes 

to which he poetically ascribes dama to be of the masculine 

a voice and ears. gender here, as weU as in the 

Manalus, or in the plural third Georgick : 

numberM<8nato,i8ahighmoun- ^Timidi dam» cervimie 

tain of Arcadia, sacred to Pan. ^^ ^^' *^^^^ 
It is said to have had its name lugaces. 

from Msenalus, the son of Lycaon . Novas incide faees.'] He invi- 
Pinosque loquentes,"] Msenalus diously exhorts Mopsua to make 
is said to abound with pines. all due preparations for cele- 
The mention of vocal groves is brating his nuptiab. The bride 
frequent amongst the poets. used to be led home by night, 

Panaque, qui primus, &c.] with lighted torches before her. 
See the notes on ver. 31. and These torches were pieces of 
32. of the second eclogue. pine, or other unctuoua wood, 

Mopso Nisa datur, &c.] He which were cut to a point, that 
now explains the full cause of they might the more eaaily be 
his gri^ ; the nuptials of Nisa inflamed. 
with his more happy rival Mop- Tibi ducitur uxor.'] This part 
sus, whom he congratulates of the ceremony, of leading the 
ironicalljr. bride home to her husband's 

Jungentur jam gryphes equis.] house, seems to have been ac- 
pamon pgfiuotULtelj describes coxmle^ %o «8»^xvt3aL «. Jivct of 
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Sparge, marite, nuces : tibi deaerit Hespenis Q£tam. 30 
Incipe Msenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

O digno conjuncta viro^ dum despicia omnea, 
Dumque tibi est odio mea fistula, dumque capellse, 
Hirsutumque superdlium, prolixaque barba : 
Nec curare deum credis mortalia quenquam. 35 

Incipe Msenalips mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

Sepibus in nostris parvam te roscida mala, 
Dux ego vester eram, vidi cum matre legentem : 
Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus : 

the nuptial ceremony, tbat du^ reader cannot but observe the 

cere uxor&n is commonly used elegant and natural pastoral sim- 

for to marry. . plicity of this paragraph. llie 

MarUe, nuces.'] — Nuces sig- age of the young shepherd, his 

nify walnuts, and had a mys- being but just able to reach the 

tical signification in the nuptial boughs of the apple trees, his 

ceremonies. Some are of opi- officiousness in helping the girl 

nion, that the bridegroom, by and her mother to gathcr them, 

throwing nuts among the boys and his fdlUng in love with her 

to scramble for them, signified at the same time, are circum- 

that he himself now left chil- stances so well chosen, and ex- 

dren'8 play; whence nuces re- pressed so naturally, that we 

linquere became a proverbial may look upon this passage as 

expression. one of those numerous, easy, 

Tibi deserit Hesperus (Etam.'] and delicate touches, that dis- 

0£ta is a high mountain of Thes- tinguish the hand of Virgil. 
saly. Matre.] Servius says, that 

O digno conjunctaf &c.] He the pronoun being omitted, it 

commends the choice of Nisa maysignifyeithertheshepherd's 

ironically, and accuses her of or the girl's mother. It is most 

infidelity. probable that it was the girPs 

Hirsutumque sUpercUium, &C.'] mother, because he could have 

Thus the Cyclops in Theocritus, no occasion to shew his own 

tells Gralatea that she does not mother the way about their own 

love him, bec.ause he has a great grounds. 
shaggy eyebrow, that extends Alter ab undecimo.'] Servius 

from ear to ear. understands it to mean the thir- 

Sepibtu in nostris, &c.] The' teenth, "Idest.tertiusdecimus^ 

shepherd ndw recals the time, alter enim de duobus dicimus." 

the place, and the manner. of Joseph Scaliger and La Cerda 

his first faUing in love with her, are of the same opinion. Ru- 

when he was very young, — ^The aeus saya \t \% \Xx<t Xw^iSSJcw^Mw^ 
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Jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere ramos, 40 

Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error ! 
Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

Nunc scio quid sit amor. Duris in cotibus illum 
Aut Tmarus, aut Rhodope, aut extremi Gkuramante8> 
Nec generis nostri puerum, nec sanguinis edunt, 45 

Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

Ssevus amor docuit natorum sanguine matrem 
Commaculare manus : crudelis tu quoque, mater ^ 
Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus iUe ? 



next year to the eleventh; as 
alter ab iUo does not signify the 
third after him, but the second 
to him. I have translated it 
thirteenth, because that age 
seems to make the shepherd 
full as young as he could easily 
be supposed to be when he feU 
in love. 

Nunc sciOf &c.] Damon hav- 
ing mentioned the first begin- 
ning of his love, tums his- song 
to the cruel temper of the god 
of that passion. 

Extremi Garamantes.'] The 
Garamantes were a savage peo- 
ple of Africa, about the torrid 
zone ; so that they were thought 
to live as far to the southward 
as the earth is habitable. Hence 
they are called extremi, as Thule, 
or Shetland, is called ultimu, 

Scevu^amordocuit,&jc.] From 
the mention of the cruelty of 
love, he passes to a notorious 
instance of the cruel efifects of 
that passion. It taught Medea, 
he says, to murder her own 
children : and then he makes a 
question, whether Medea or Cu- 
pid is the more cruel. 

When Jason, with his com- 



S 



anions the Argonauts, wascome 
Colchis for the golden fleece, 
Medea, daughter of the king of 
that country, fell in k>ve with 
him, instructed \am how to 
surmount the difficultiea ^baX 
were in his way, and when he 
obtained the prize, went with 
him into Greece, where she had 
children by him. But when 
Jason afterwards married an- 
other wife, Medea, being en- 
raged, murdered the children 
which she had by Jason. — ^The 
poet could not have chosen a 
stronger instance of the cruel 
efifects of this passion out of all 
the poetical fables. This un« 
happy princess falls in k>ve with 
a stranger, and to his interest 
sacrifices her father, friends, 
and country : she quits her 
native soil, is married to him, 
bears him children, and at last, 
being moved by jealousy, mur- 
ders even those harmless infants. 
Crudelis tu quopue, mater.] 
Burman thinks that Venua, the 
mother of Cupid, is meant in' 
this place ; but surely it can be 
no other than Medea. T!ie 
shepherd accuaes Cupid, the 
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Improbus lUe puer, cnideKt ta qnoqiie, mater. 50 

Indpe MflBDalioB meeum» mea tibia, venmB. 

. Nunc et oves nltro fiigiat Inpos ; aurea dura 
Mala ferant quercus; nardsso floreat alnua ; 
Finguia oorticibus sudent electra myiic» ; 
Certent et cycnis ulul» : sit Tltyrus Oipheus : 55 

Orj^^ieas in sylvis, inter delphinas Arion. 
Inape Msenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 

god of loTe, of cnielty, for hfty- quired much wealth, he was 

ing incited a mother to destroy desirous of retuming to Corinth. 

her own children : he says this He hired a Corinthian vessel at 

was cruelty in the mother ; and Tarentum, having a great confi- 

then makes a question, whether dence in those people. But he 

this was greater wickedness in was deceivedinhisgoodopinion 

Cupid, or greater cruelty in the of them : for they conspired to 

mother ; and concludes, that rob him, and throw him over- 

the crime was equal : Cupid is board. In vain did the sweet 

wicked in having inspired such musician entreat them to spare 

a passion ; and the mother is his life, and take his money : 

cruel in baving put such a wick- they were deaf to his prayers, 

edness in execution. and only gave him his choice 

Nunc et oues, &c.] The either of killing himself, or 

.shepherd now retums to the jumping into the sea. He chose 

absurdity of this match of Nisa the latter ; and then desired 

with Mopsus, and declares that leave to put on his best clothes, 

nothing can seem strange after and to give them one tune on 

this unequal match. his harp befbre he died. This 

Cyctti».'] The ancients ima- they assented to, being willing 

gined, that tbe swans sung to hear the best musician in tbe 

sweetly, especially at the time world perform before them. — 

of their death ; but it seems to When the song was ended, lie 

have been a vulgar error. leaped into the sea, with all his 

Inter delphinai Arion.'] Arion, omaments, and was taken up 

according to Herodotus, was of by a dolphin : which they did 

Methymna ; was the chief mu- not perceive, and pursued their 

sician of his time, the inventor voyage to Corinth. But the 

of Dithyrambics, gave them dolphin carried Arion safe on 

their name, and taught them at his back to Tsenams, from which 

Corinth. According to that an- place he travelled by land to 

cient historian, when Arion had Corinth, and there related his 

lived a considerable time with adventure. Periander, not be- 

Periander, king of Corinth, he lieving it, sent him to prison, 

had a mind to travel to Italy and enqviixed iot ^iJRfe ^RSL>aaR.^ 

and Sicily; wbere, having ac- maimm. '^Ykftii ^«i ^^^^ 
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Omnia vel mediuxa fiant mare : vmte vjhm, . 
Prseceps aerii specula de montifl in undas 
Deferar : extremum hoc munus morientiB habeto. 60 
Desine Msnalios» jam desinie» tibia, veTBUs. 

Haec Damon : vos, quae responderit AlphewboeaB, 
DiCite, Herides : non onmia possumns omneB. 

Alp. E£fer aquam, et moUi dnge hsec altaiia vitta ; 



brought before the king, and tis habeto.'] Take this last gift 

questioiied coDceming Arion» of a dying perMm, that ia, mf 

they affirmed that they had left death shall he the laat agreeable 

him at Tarentum, living in great present to you. He means, that 

plenty. Then Periander caused N^sa wiU rejoice at his deiith. 

him to be produced in the very Hac Damon, &c.] The poet 

garments in which he had leap- having recited these flne verses 

ed into the sea ; with which of Damon, dedares that he ia 

they were so confounded, that unable to proceed any fartfaer 

they could not deny the fact. — by his own strength ; and calla 

This story, says Herodotus, is upon the Muses to relate the 

related both by the Corinthians answer of Alphesiboeus. 

andtheLesbians; and is farther ^fer aquam, &c.] Alphesi- 

confirmed by a brazen statue of bceus assumes the person of a. 

a man riding on a dolphin ; sorceress, who is perfbrming a 

which he affirms was to be seen magical sacrifice, in ordor to 

in his time at Teenarus. bring her husband home, and 

Omnia vel medium, &c.] Da- regain his love» which she had 

mon at last resolves to take lost. 

leave of the world, and to drown These words of the aorcereaa 

himself . are addressed to her aasistant, 

Medium fiant mare.'] The whose name we afterwards find 

shepherd does not really wish to be Amaryllis. Some of the 

for a universal confuaion of all commentators would fain read 

things : he means, that as he is affer instead of ^er. But La 

going to take leave of the world, Cerda has shewn that they naed 

the earth is no longer any thing hot water in their magical ritea. 

to him. Therefore we may understaiu)» 

Fu)ite.] That is, valete, a that the water was heated in 

word used in taking leave. the house, and that the sorcereaa 

PrcBcept aerii, &c.] It is calls upon Amaryllis to bring it 

thought that Virgil here alludes out. 

to the famous rock in Leucadia, MoUi vitta .] The fillet ia 

from which those who leaped called soft, because it ia made 

into the sea were cured of their of wool. See the notea on ver. 

Jove, 487. of tiie third Georgick» 
.EjFtremum hoc imam morieii- 
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Verbenasqiie adole piiigiieB, et maacak thara, 65 

CoigiigiB ut magicis sanos ayertere sacris 
Ezperiar aenBVu : nihil hic nisi carmina desnnt. 
Dudte ab nrbe donram, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

Carmina vel ctido poesunt deducere lunam : 
GarminibuB Circe Bodoa mutavit Ulyssei : 70 

Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguia. 
Ducite ab mrbe dommn, mea carmina, dudte Daphmm. 

Tema tibi h»c primum triplid diversa colore 
Lida drcumdo, terque haec altaria circum 
Effigiem dooo. Numero deus impare gaudet. 75 

Dudte ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

Necte tribus nodis temos, Amarylli, colores : 
Necte, Amarylli, modo : et Veneris, dic, yincula necto. 
Dudte ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 



Verbemu,'] See the note on to be possessed of this art mor& 

▼er. 131. of the foorth Georgick. than any other people. 

MtucMla thuraJ] The ancients Circe.] An enchantress, who 

called the best sort of frankin- tumed the companions of Ulys- 

cenae male, ses into swine. 

Carmma,'] These verses are Cantando.] Hence are derived 

a partknilar form of words used our words inchant and tncanto- 

in these superstitious ceremo- tion, 

nies. From carmmt our word Tema tibi /uec, &c.] She pro- 

ekarm is derived. The verse or ceeds in her magical supersti- 

cbarm here intended seems to tions, making use of the num- 

be the next line, which is often ber three, which was thought 

repeated as the burthen of the to be sacred. 

song. Numero deus impare gaudet.'] 

Carmina vel cah, &c.] In The number three was thought 

this paragraph are enumerated the most perfect of all numbers, 

the various pow«rs of these su- having regard to the beginnlng^ 

perstitious verses or charras. — middle, andend. The deity here 

Thatthemooncouldbebrought mentioned is probably Hecate, 

down by magic, was a common who presided over magical rites, 

opinion, not only of the poets, and had three faces. 

but of the philosophers also. — Necte trUm nodit, %j(iI\ '^^ 

Tbe ThessalJans were thought same S03^T^\A.oxL\]k c»^vci^»^* 
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Limus ut hic duresdt, et hasc ut oera liqiiaKit 80 

Uno eodemque igni; sic nostro Daphnis amore. 
Sparge molam, et fragiles incende bitumine lauroB. ' 
Daphnis me malus urit, ego hanc in Daphnide laiunim. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Di^lmim. 

TaLis amor Daphnim, qualis, cum fessa juv«Eicam 85 
Per nemora atque altos quaerendo bucula lucos, 
Propter aquse rivum viridi procumlnt in ulva 
Perdita, nec serae meminit deoedere nocti : 
Talis amor teneat, nec sit mihi cura mederi. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, dudte Daplmim. 

Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille reliquit» 91 

Pignora cara sui, quae nunc ego limine in ipso, 

Limus ut hiCf &c.] The sor- FragileSf in this place, doet 

ceress proceeds to the famous not signify brittlef but crack- 

piece of v^itchcraft, the making ling ; for the bay is not known 

of images, which are said to to crackle remarkably in the 

consume the person for whom fire. — ^The use of the bitumm 

they are made, as the images seems to have been the same 

themselves are consumed ; and with that of brimstone with us, 

adds some other ceremonies. in the making of matches. The 

Sparge molamf &c.] " Tlie twigs of bay were dipped into it, 

moia was made of meal, salted, to make them kindle more rea- 

parched, and kneaded, molitaf dily. The bay was thought to 

whence it was called molaf and express, by its crackling noise, 

▼ictims were said to be immx)- a detestation of fire. 

lated, because the foreheads of Talis amor Daphmm, &c.] 

the victims, and the hearths, She now wishes that Dapfanii 

and the knives, had this cake may be urged by the most vio- 

crumbled upon them. There- lent love, and that she may havt 

fore this cake is crumbled upon no regard for his pains. 

the image of Daphnis, as upon BiictUa.] It is a diminQtive 

the victim of this great' sacri- of bos. 

ftce." Rwmu. Has olim exumas, &c.] Tlie 

Fraffiles incende bitumine iau- sorceress proceeds to a new tort 

ros.] The bays were bumt also, of incantation ; the burying of 

in order to consume the flesh of the clothes of Daphnis UDder 

the person on whoae account the threshold, to make him rt- 

these mapcaH rites were per- tum to her. 
formed. 
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Terra, tibi mando : debent haec pignora Daphmm. 
Dudte ab urbe dommn, mea earmina, ducite Daphnim. 

Has herbas, atque hsec Ponto mihi lecta venena 95 
Ipse dedit Moeris : nascuntur plurima Ponto. 
His ego siepe lupum fieri, et se condere sylvis 
Mcexin, ssepe animas imis excire sepulchris, 
Atque satas alio yidi traducere messes. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim» 

Fer dneres, Amarylli, foras : rivoque fluenti, 101 

Transque caput jace : ne respexeris. His ego Daphnim 
Aggrediar, nihil ille deos, nil carmina curat. 
Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim. 

Debent h€ec pignora Daphnim.'] sacrifice into the river, with an 

Some such word as redttcere is exact and particular ceremony. 
thought to be here understood. Various substances had been 

Has herhaSj &c.] In this pa- already bumt to ashes in this 

ragraph she extols the power of magical sacrifice : vervain, frank- 

the magical herbs and drugs incense, bays, Scc. The sorceress 

which she has procured. therefore bids her assistant bring 

Ponto»'] " A country of Asia out these compounded ashes, 

Minor, bounded on the north by and throw them into running 

the Euxine or Black sea, on the water : she is to turn her back 

east by Colchis, Both these to the river, and to throw them 

countries are fruitful in poisons. over her head. This was a ce- 

Mithridates, who used to eat remony frequently performed by 

poison, reigned in Pontus : and the ancients in their sacrifices. 

the famous sorceress Medea was Servius says, that the . ashes 

bom in Colchis." Ruoms. — were thrown in this manner, 

This country, however, was ra- that the gods might receive 

ther famous for drugs of extra- them without shewing them- 

ordinary efficacy ; for that is selves, which they did not use 

the tme signification of venena to do, except on extraordinary 

in this place. See the note on occasions. 
virosaque Pontus castoreaf ver. Nihil iUe deos, &c.] She 

58. of the first Georgick. seems, by this expression, to 

Fer cineres, &c.] The sor- find that hitherto there has not 

ceress, not having had success appeared any sign of good suc- 

in the former incantations, seems cess in her incantation ; and to 

now to proceed to her most depend more upon this scatter- 

powerful piece of witchcraft, — ing of the ashea, tVvMvxr^xv -ws^ 

the throwing of tbe ashes of the thmg tYv«A. 'w«& ^cyftfeXs^to^. 

K 
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Aspice : corripuit tremulis altaria flammis 105 

SpoQte 8ua, dum ferre moror, cinia ipse : bonum sit ! 
Nescio quid certe est : et Hylax in limine latrat. 
Credimus ? an, qui amant, ipsi sibi sonmia flagunt ? 
Parcite, ab urbe venit, jam parcite, carmina, Daphnis. 

Aspice : corripuit^ &c.] The offering sacrifice at the time of 

sorceress at last perceives some Catiline's.conspinury.- Theyestal 

omens of success : the embers virgins congratulated Terentia, 

kindie of their own accord, and the wife of Cicero, on the omen; 

the dog barks ; wherefore she anddirectedhertooKourageher 

puts an end to her incantation. husband to proceed in his care 

Corripuit tremulisaltaria,kc.] for the commonwealth. 
The sudden blazing of the fire Hylax in Hmine latrtU,] The 

amongsttheemberswasaccount- barking of the dog here is a sign 

edaluckyomenbytheancients. that he perceives his master 

Plutarch relates an accident of coming home. 
this sort, when the ladies were 
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Ltcidas, M(ERIS. 

Ltc. QUO te, Mceri, pedes ? an, quo via ducit, in urbem ? 
M(B. O Lydda, vivi pervenimus, advena nostri, 

Qm te, Moeri, pedes, &c.] This carry matters as fair with Arrius 

eclogue is a (Ualogue between as possible. This story is gene- 

two shepherds, Lycidas and rally assented to by the com- 

Moeris, who are supposed to mentators. But Catrou finds 

meet on the road to Mantua, hereaconfirmationof hisformer 

and discourse conceming the system, mentioned in the notes 

violehceofthesoldiers,towhom on the first eclogue: and con- 

the neighbouring lands had been tends, that Mceris in this place 

given. is Virgil's father. "Without 

M(m.] Servius tells us, that doubt ducunt must here be un- 

Moeris is the person who had derstood ; as if he had said, 

the care of VirgiPs farm, procu- " Quo te pedes ducunt ? an in 

rator ; and that one Arrius a urbem, quo via ducit V* 
centurion hadrefiised to admit Vwi pervenimus.] Serviusun- 

Virgil into a quiet possession of derstands these words to mean, 

his lands, and was near killing that Moeris had lived long ; that 

him, upon which the poet re- he was old when this misfortune 

tumed to Rome, requiring his happecied. "Vlcnc^ C^^w. vct- 

domestics in the mean time to fers, tYiat "Vve mmt xvefe^^a» \i^^2cNft 
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Quod nunquam veriti sumus, ut possessor agelli 
Diceret : Haec mea sunt ; veteres migrate coloni. 
Nunc victi, tristes, quoniam £ors omnia versat» 5 

Hos illi, quod nec bene vertat, mittimus hoedos. 

Ltc. Certe equidem audieram, qua se subducere oolks 
Incipiunt, moUique jugum demittere clivo, 
Usque ad aquam, et veteris jam fracta cacumina &gi, 
Omnia carminibus vestrum servasse Menalcan. 10 

M(s. Audieras, et £aina fiiit : sed carmina tantom 
Nostra valent, Lycida, tela inter Martia, quantum 
Chaonias dicunt, aquila veniente, columbas. 
Quod nisi me quaciunque novas inddere lites 

old father of Virgil. But surely third Georgick he mentioDS his 

they rather mean that MGeris own estate, as lying on tbe 

laments, not that he has lived banks of the Mincius. See the 

so many years, but that it is a note on tm rura, ver. 47. of the 

wonder he should be alive in first eclogue. 

the midst of such violence and Molliqtie jugum demittere 

outrage, ciwoJ\ See the note on moUi 

Certe equidem audieraMf &c.] clivo, ver. 293. of the third 

Lycidas expresses his surprise at Georgick. 

what Moeris tells him ; because Omnia carminibuSf &c.] Tlie 

he had heard» that his master DaphniswaBprobablythepoem, 

Menalcas had saved his estate which had recummended Virgil 

by his poetry. Moeiis answers,. to the favour of Augustus. 

that there was such a report in- Audieras, et fama fiiit, 8lc.\ 

deed: but poetry is found not This passage seems to confirm 

to avail any thing in these times what the old grammarians have 

of rapine and violence. It is related i that Virgil was refiued 

the general opinion, that Virgil entrance into his farm, after he 

describes the situation of his had obtained the grant from 

own estate, which extended from Augustus. 

the hills to the river Mincius. Chaonias columbasJ] 

The old beech-tree seems to be There were famous pigeons in 

a circumstance too particular, the Dodonean grove, that ut- 

to belong to a general or feigned tered oraciilar responses. Do- 

description. Inthe firsteclogue, dona was in Epirus, which was 

he describesthe landsof Tityrus, anciently called Chaonia. Virgil 

as being partly rocky and partly therefore uses Chaonian pigeom 

marshy : which agrees very weU poetically» for pigeons in general. 
with whAt is said here. In the 
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Ante fiinistra cava moimisset ab ilice cormx, 15 

Nec tuuB hic Moens, nec viveret ipae Menalcas. 

Ltc Hea, cadit in qnemquam tantum scehis ! hea, tua 
nobis 
Pene simul tecum solatia rapta, Menalca ! 
Quis caneret nymphas ? quis humum florentibus herbis 
Spargeret ? aut viridi fontes induceret umbra ? 20 

Vel quae sublegi tacitus tibi carmina nuper, 
Cum te ad delicias ferres Amaryllida nostras ? 
Tltyre, dum redeo, brevis est via, pasce capellas : 
£t potum pastas age, Tityre, et inter agendum 
Occursare capro, comu ferit ille, caveto. 25 

Sinistra . . . comix.'] There from the fury of the intruder 

is much dispute among the cri- into his estate. Moeris plainly 

tics, whether this crow on the declares, that his own life and 

left-hand is to be accounted a that of Menalcas too were near 

good or a bad omen. But this being lost, if they had not pru- 

difference may easily be recon- dently avoided the impending 

ciled, by admitting that the danger; 

omen is lucky in one sense, and Heu, cadAt in quemquam, &c.] 

unlucky in another. That the Lycidas expresses his astonish- 

crow foreboded mischief, no less ment and concem for this at- 

than the death of Menalcas and tempt on the life of Menalcas, 

Moeris, must be allowed : in that whom he represents as the only 

sense therefore it was unlucky. pastoral poet. Then both he 

But as this omen served to wam and Moeris take occasion to re- 

them of the danger, and thereby hearse some fragments of poems, 

to cause them to escape it, it written by Menalcas. If Virgil 

may be said to be lucky in this speaks of himself here, under 

sense. It was not Virgirs intent the feigned name of Menalcas, 

however, by this expression, to which is highly probable ; it 

affirm that the crow was either cannot but be observed, that he 

lucky or unlucky : but that the does it with great modesty. For 

augury was certain. Thus much though he mentions his death 

we are told by Cicero, that a as a loss ; yet it is the loss only 

raven on the right-hand, and a of a country poet, of one who 

crow on the left, made an au- had not attempted to rise to the 

gury certain. greater sorts of poetry, being 

Nec iuus, &c. ] This line the first Roman, who had con- 

very much confirms the story descended to write pastoral&. 
of Virgil*s life being in danger Tlfi/rc, dum tpaVco, U^?^ \s\ 
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M(E. Immo hsec, quse Varo, neodimi pexfecta caiiebtt 
Vare, tuum nomen «uperet modo Mantua nobiB, 
Mantua, vae miserse nimium vidna Cremonse 2 
Cantantes sublime ferent ad sidera cycnL 

Ltc. Sic tua Cymeas fugiant examina taxos ; 90 

this eclogne, Virgil takes occa- das, being pleased with tliese 

sion to introduce seyeral little verses of Moeris, desires him to 

pieces, as fragments of his other fayour him with some more ; 

writings. This before us is a to which he assents. 

translation of a passage in Theo- Sic,'] * ' A form of obtesting^ 

critus ; whereby he seems to and wishing well, when we a&k 

intimate, that he was engaged any thing of any one : it means, 

in translating the Idyllia of that «o mcy your bees ayoid the yews, 

poet. as you shall repeat some yerses 

Immo hceCf qiks Varo, &c.} to me."- lUuBUf, 

The poet artfully introduces Cymeas taxos.'] Cor- 

three yerses addressed to Varus, sica, an island of the Meditem- 

which Moeris relates, as part of nean sea, near the contineiit of 

a poem not yet finished, and Italy, was called Cymut by the 

gives them the preference to Greeks. Yews are generally 

the three yerses translated from accounted poisonous ; but I do 

Theocritua. not flnd in any other author,. 

Mantua, va misercB, &c.] either that Corsica parUcular^y 

" According to ancient custom, abounded in yews, or that the 

the generals used to order the yews of that island were ac- 

iands to be measured out into counted remarkably poitonous. 

acres ; that an equal division See the notes on yer. 257. of the 

might be made among the sol- second Greorgick, and yer. 47. 

diers, to whom the lands were of the fourth. The honey how- 

allotted. But if the land did ever was infamous. Thus Ovid^ 

not prove sufficient to reward being out of humour w|th an 

the soldiers, the neighbouring unsuccessful letter that he had 

lands were added to supply the sent to his mistress» sayt the 

deficiency. The famous division wax was made by a Corsican 

to which our poet is generally bee ; but he imputes the iU 

supposed to allude, is that which quality of it, not to yew, but to 

was made after the battle of hemlock. Thus as the Corsican 

Philippi, and occasioned very honey was universally allowed 

great disorders in Italy. to be very bad, the poet was at 

Cantantes sttblime ferent, &c.] liberty to ascribe the ill qualities 

It was a common opinion of the of it to any plant, that was ge- 

ancients, that swans used to nerally accounted noxious : and 

sing, especially before their accordingly he has made choice 

death. of the yew, as Ovid has of the 

S/c tua CymeoM^ &c.] Lyci- hemlock;boththoseplant8being 
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Sic cytitt) pastas distentent ubera vaocae. 

Incipe, si quid habes : et me feoere poetam 

Fierides : sunt et mihi cannina : me quoque dicunt 

Vatem pastores, sed non ego credulus illis. 

Nam neque adhuc Varo videor nec dicere Cinna 35 

Digna, sed argutos inter strepere anser olores. 

MoB. Id quidem ago, et tacitus, Lydda, mecum ipse 
voluto, 
Si valeam meminisse : neque est ignobile carmen. 

Huc ades, Gblatea : quis est nam ludus in undis ? 
Hic ver purpureum, varioe hic flumina drcum 40 

Fundit humus flores : hic candida populus antro 
Imminet, et lent» texunt umbracula vites. 
Huc ades : insani feriant sine littora fluctus. 

infiunous for their poisonous ties of the earth, in the most 

effects. delightful season. The rivers 

Cytito.'] See the note on ver. are bordered by a great variety 

431. of the second Georgick. of flowers; a white poplar dif- 

Me quoque dicunt vatemf &c.] fuses its branches over the cave ', 

The reader will observe, that and a luxuriant vine assists in 

though we usually give the same forming a shade. The poet ju- 

sense both to poeta and vates, diciously avoids the mention of 

yet there is a distinction here the clusters, because they are 

made between them : for though not produced in the spripg. 
Lycidas affirms that he is a Ver purpureum.'] The spring 

poeta ; yet he dares not presume is called purple, because that 

to think that he is a vatea. Vates season produces many bright 

seems to be an appellation of flowers. Purple is used by the 

greatier dignity, andto answerto ancients to express any bright 

our hard ; one that not only made colour. 

verses, but was even inspired, Candida popidus.'] The white 

and reputed a sacred person. popkw, or abele-tree, is a tall 

Id quidem ago.] That is, I straight tree, covered with a 

am endeavouring to recollect white bark : the leaves are of a 

some verses for you. dark green ; but they are white 

Huc ades, &c.] We see, in and woolly undemeath. Wben 

this invitation to Galatea to for- the tree is young, the leaves are 

sake the sea for the greater round; but they become more 

pleasures of the land, a most angular, as the tree grows older. 
elegant description of the beau- Texunt umibTacM&a xiWe^^^Tsx^ 
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Ltc. Quid, quse te pura soluni snb nocte canentem 
Audieram ? numeros memini, si varba tenerem. 45 

McE. Daphni, quid antiquos signdrum suspicis ortos ? 



poet mentions ohly the shade of produces the froits of sammer 

the vines; because the grapes — corn, grapes, and pears; aU 

do not appear in the spring. which are usefiil to maai. fii 

Quid, qtuB, &c.] Lycidas still the former were three aitides 

presses Moeris to oblige him relating to pleasure; as there 

with some more verses. Hente are, in the latter, as many re- 

the poet takes occasion to intro- lating to utility ; the com, the 

duce five most elegant lines, grapes, and the pears. Lusfly, 

which plainly relate to the dei- as he there begins and ^ds 

lication of Julius Caesar. Moeris with Galatea ; so here he b^iiiB 

has no sooner recited these and ends with Daphnis. w^ 

verses, than he seems to be at a can say, that Virgil speaks to 

loss ; complains of his want of no purpose ?" La Cerda, 

memory ; and excuses himself It is observable, that, in thii 

to his friend, for not singing eclogue, Virgil, with gpreat ad- 

any more. dress, recommends himself to 

Pura nocte.] " That the favour of those in power, in 

is, not dark, not overspread ordertopreservethelandsabout 

with clouds.'* La Cerda. Mantua. Poetry was at that 

Numeros. ] The numbers, time in verj' high esteem ; and 

measure, or tune ; Lycidas re- the Greek poets were justly 

members the tune, but has for- thought to excel all others. He 

gotten the words. therefore endeavours to shew, 

Daphni, quid, &c.] " Virgil that if he can meet with encou- 

seems to have contended even ragement, he shall be able to 

with himself, in this place, for teach the Romans to surpass all 

victory. He opposes these five other nations in the arts of 

verses to those which went be- peace, as they had already 

fore, Huc ades, O Oalatea, &c. gained the superiority in the 

in which having excelled Theo- arts of war. He begins the 

critus, he now endeavours even contention with Theocritus» 

to excel himself. In the former, translating two favourite pas- 

he aimed only at sweetness of sagesofthatauthor, andmaking 

expression, as became one who his translations superior to the 

addressed himselfto a nymph: originals. Not contented with 

but in these he speaks with a this, he opposes to each of thcse 

gravity becoming one who ad- translations an equal number of 

dresses himself to Caesar, who original verses of his own ; in 

was then admitted among the which he shews himself capablc 

gods. There he describes the of exceeding the most beautiful 

delights of the spring — flowers, passages of that admired poet. 

rivers, shades; such objects only The address to Varus, ver. 27. 

ss tend to pleasure : here he \a ele^ut and ipolite» and being 
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Ecce, Dionsei processit Csesaiis astrum : 
Astrum, quo segetes gauderent frugibus, et quo 

related as only a fragment of a death of Julius Caesar ; which 

larger poem, was well calculated was thought to be a sign, that 

to obtain tbe protection of that his soul was received into hea- 

favourite of Augustus. But in ven. Hence Augustus caused 

the passage under consideration his statue in the forum to be 

he applies himself more directly adomed with the addition of a 

to Augustus ; for he represents star. Astrum properly signifies 

the new star, which was by a consteliation, or number of 

some supposed to be the soul of stars placed in a certain order : 

Julius Csesar, as having a more the poet uses it in this place for 

baugn influence, than all the a single star ; thereby giving a 

old constellations put together. greater dignity to the star of 

Augustus had a good taste for Caesar. 

poetry, and consequently could Qm tegetes gauderent fmgi- 

not help being touched with so bus.] Servius thinks the poet 

delicate a compliment. alludes to the month July, which 

Daphni.'] Daphnis seems to was so called in honour of Julius 

be intended only for a fictitious Csesar ; the grapes and com 

name of some favourite shep- being ripe in that month. But 

herd. this observation is not right; 

Antiquos signorum or- because though the harvest is 

/ta.] He admonishes Daphnis, usually made in July ; yet the 

that there is no occasion for vintage is not begun till Sep- 

him to regard the old rules of tember or October, even in the 

observing the heavens, with warmer countries. Virgi has 

respect to agriculture ; because no intention of alluding to any 

the new star of Csesar will be one month : his meaning is» 

alone sufficient. that the new star would have a 

DiofkPt.] Dione was a sea benign influence over all parts 

nymph, the daughter of Oceanus of husbandry. 
and Tethys, and mother of Segetes and fruget are com- 

Venus, by Jupiter: Venus was monlyconfoundedtogether. But 

the mother of iEneas, who was fruges have a larger significa- 

the father of Ascanius, or lulus ; tion ; for whatsoever relates to 

from whom the Julian family fruit may be comprehended in 

derived their descent. this word. Therefore fruges 

Processit.'] " There is some- may be applied to pot-herbs, 

thing very majestic in this word. pulse, vines, apples, or com. 

So eclogue iv. Therefore segetes gauderent fru- 

.. ^, . , „ gibus raeans, the cora, which is 

Magni procedere m«ifM." ^ ^^ ^^^ g^l^ ^^ ^^t y^^ 

vr.irapp. reaped, enjoys its fruit. Others» 

C{Bsaris astrum.'] A remark- by segetes in this place, under- 

able star or comet appeared for stand the earUi itadCv 
aeven days together, after the 
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Duceret apricis in coHibus uva colorem. 

Insere, Daphni, pyros ; carpent tua poma nepotes. 50 

Omnia fert setas, animum quoque : ssepe ego longoe 
Cantando puerum memini me condere soles. 
Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina : vox qubque Moerim 
Jam fiigit ipsa : lupi Moerim videre priores. 
Sed tamen ista satis referet tibi ssepe Menalcas. 55 

Lyc. Causando nostros in longnm ducis amores. 
£t nunc omne tibi stratum silet sequor, et omnes. 



Insere, Daphni, pyros.'] " He 
exhorts the shepherd to plant 
fruit-trees ; because they will 
thrive under the influence of 
this new star, and supply his 
posterity with fruit. Insere here 
does not signify ingraft, but 
meroiy plant; as Columella has 
said hortos inserere." Ruceus. 
A tree, when ingrafted, pro- 
duces the fruit very soon : but 
Moeris here tells Daphnis, that 
he may venture to plant trees, 
becai4e his posterity may enjoy 
the fruit. He therefore speaks 
of a slow production. 

Poma.'] Pomum is used by 
the ancients for any esculent 
fruit ; as has been observed, in 
a note on ver. 274. of the first 
Georgick. 

Omnia fert ataSt &c.] Moe- 
ris seems to break off here, as 
if he was not able to recollect 
the rest of the poem. 

Animum.'] The commenta- 
tors seem to agree, that by ani- 
mum is meant memorium in this 
place. 

Sole^.] Suns are here used 
for days. 

Nunc oblita mihi.] Here 

are two particulars to be ob- 

served: L oblita is used pas- 



sively : 2. mihi is put for a 
me. 

Lupi Moerim videre prioret,'] 
This expression alludes to a do- 
tion, which obtained among the 
ancient Italians ; that if a wolf 
saw any man first, it deprived 
him of his voice for the pie- 
sent. 

Causando nostros, &c.] Ly- 
cidas looks upon this loss of 
memory as a mere pretence; 
and therefore presses Moeris to 
proceed. He urges the stiUneBS 
of the evening, and their having 
gone half their joumey already, 
as argumcnts for sitting down a 
little ; and adds, that they shall 
reach the city in good time. 
But if Mceris is afraid the night 
should prove rainy, he teUs him, 
they may sing as they go along, 
and offers to ease him of his 
load. Moeris persists in not 
singing any more ; and exhorts 
him to wait for the retum of 
Menalcas with patience. 

Causando.] Causari signi- 
fies to make excuse^. 

Omne tibi stratum silet 6Pquor.] 
Catrou seems to have under- 
stood the true sense of this pas- 
sage ; " We find,*' saya he " in 
tYve t«xX. «quor » >iX»& «wftu» w thia 
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Aspice, ventosi ceciderunt munnuris aurse. 
Hinc adeo media est nobis via : namque sepulchrum 
Incipit apparere Bianoris : hic, ubi densas 60 

Agricolse stringunt firondes : hic, Moeri, canamus : 
Hic hsedos depone ; tamen veniemus in urbem. 
Aut, si, nox pluviam ne coUigat ante, veremur ; 
Cantantes licet usque, minus via Isedat» eamus. 
Cantantes ut eamus, ego hoc te fiasce levabo. 65 

McB. Desine plura, puer : et, quod nunc instat, agamus. 
Carmina tum melius, cum venerit ipse, canemus. 

vast extent of waters. Our fies either the pruning of the 

shepherds were already arrived trees or gathering the young 

at the edge of the lake of Man- shoots, in order to strew upon 

tua, which is formed round the the tomb of Bianor, as La Cerda 

city by the Mincio. Is not a interprets it. This last inter- 

lake a sea in the eyes of shep- pretation has its beauty ; but 

herds ?" This leamed critic is yet the epithet densas seems to 

certainly in the right; for the be in favour of pruning : be- 

waters of a river are always in cause the shoots being thick, or 

motion ; and therefore cannot numerous, required the hand of 

be properly called (Bquor: but the husbandman to prune or 

that word is very applicable to thin them. 
a lake, which is a plain surface, Urbem.] Mantua. 
when not ruflaed by winds. Ego hoc tefasce levabo.'] Ly- 

SeptUchrum incipit apparere cidas is always solicitous to en- 

Bianoris.] It was the custom gage Mceris to sing: he first 

among the ancients, to make proposes, that his friend should 

their sepulchres near the high- lay down the kids ; and now 

ways: whence the inscriptions he offers to ease him of the 

are frequently addressed to load, by carrying it himself. 
travellers. Cum venerit ipse.'] This ex- 

Bianor, sumamed Ocnus, son pression seems to intimate, that 

of the river Tyber, by the pro- Virgil was at Rome, when he 

phetess Manto, daughter of Ti- composed this eclogue. Moeris 

resias, is said to have fortified has no great inclination to sing 

Mantua, and to have given it in the absence of his master, of 

the name of his mother. whose success he is in doubt : 

Stringunt frondes.'] The ge- and therefore is solicitous to 

neral signification of this verb finish the business in hand, the 

in Virgil is either to touch any carrying the kids to the in- 

thing lightly, or to draw a truder ; and tells his friend, that 

sivord. In the passage under he shall. YvaN^ mot^ \!cvOC\TvaJiSss«v 

consideratioi]^ / believe it signi* to sVng vi\\ea'NV.«vslXc'wa» x^oxcMb, 
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GALLUS. 

ExTREMUM hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem* 
Pauca meo Gallo, sed, quae legat ipsa Lycoris, 
Caimina sunt dicenda : neget quis cannina Gkdlo ? 
Sic tibi, cum fluctus subter labere Sicanos, 



Extremum hunc, &c.] This is 
evidently the last of our poefs 
eclogues, and is a fine imitation 
of the first Idyllium of Theocri- 
tus. The subject of it is an 
amour of his friend Gallus, 
whom he repreeents under the 
character of a shepherd, com- 
plaining of the cruelty of Lyco- 
ris, who has deserted him. The 
poet begins with an invocation 
of Arethusa to assist him. 

Arethusa.'] He invokes a Si- 
cilian nymph, because he writes 
in imitation of Theocritus. Thus 
he begins the fourth eclogue 
with jnvoking the Sicilian Muses ; 
andat the beginning of the slxth, 



he calls his Bucolicks Syracuiian 
verses. 

Meo GalloJ] This expression 
shews that Gallus was an inti- 
mate friend of Virgil. 

Lycoris.'] The commentators 
agree that Cytheris, an actress 
of those times, is meant under 
the fictitious name of Lycoris ; 
and that Gallus himself had ce- 
lebrated her under the same 
name in some poems which he 
had written in her praise. 

Cum Jluctus subter labere, &c.] 
Alpheus, a river of Peloponne- 
sus, was in love with the nymph 
Arethusa, who, fiying fh>m his 
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Doris amam eoain non intenniflceat undam. 5 

Incipe : sollicitos Gkdfi dicamiu amores, 
I>im tenera attondent simae virgulta capellse. 
Non canimuB surdis : respondent omnia sylvse. 
Quae nemora» aut qui vos saltus habuere, puellae 
Naiades, indigno cum Gallus amore periret ? 10 

Nam neque Pamassi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere» neque Aonia Aganippe. 

into a fountain. She made her mountaii» and rocks, condoled 

escape under the sea to Ortygia, with him. 

an island adjacent to Sicily, ScUtus.'] See the note on yer. 

where she rose up: but Alpheus 471. of the «econd Georgick. 

4>ursuing her by the same way, Indigno.'] It signifies grectt 

mixed his waters with hers. or cniel : thus our poet has in- 

The poet here wishes, that^in dignas hyemes in the second 

ber passage under the Sicilian Georgick. 

•ea, Doris» or the sea, may not Pamam.'] A mountain of 

mix tihe salt waves with her Phocis, sacred to Apollo and the 

pure waters. Muses. See the note on ver. 

Dom.l The daughter of Oce. 291 . of the third Georgick. 
anus and Tethys. She was mar- Pindi.] '* A mountain on 

ried to her brother Nereus, by the conihiei of Macedonia, Epi- 

whom ^e became mother of rus, and Thessaly ; whence it is 

the sea nymphSyWho, fromtheir equally ascribed to these three 

father, are adled Nereids. Do- regions. Some say that it 

ris is here used for the sea it- reaches even to Boeotia and 

seif. She is called amara, be- Phocis, in the latter of which it 

cause the sea water is bitter. is called Pamassus, as it goes 

Jncipe : toUicitos, &c.] The by the name of Helicon in Boe- 

-poet now proposes the subject otia, and that it is called also 

of his edogue, — ^the love oi Cithaeron. It is certain, that 

Gallus. these four mountains, though 

Non canimut nirdis, &c.] He they are extended to a very 

alludes to the proverbs, stwdo great distance, are nevertheless 

narrare fabuiam, and surdo ca- almost contiguous, and are all 

nere. If Lycoris will not hearken, sacred to the Muses." Ru<bus, 
yet the song will be repeated by Aonia Aganippe.'] ** A fouu- 

echo in the woods. tain of B^tia, sacred to the 

Qu<B nemora, &c.] The poet Muses, rising in the mountain 

tums his discourse to the Nai- Helioon, not fieur firom Thebea, 

ads, who neglected (rallus in and running down to the river 

his distreaSyWheneven the trees Permessus. Aonian, that is, 

and ahrubs, and inaninuited B(£ot\axi, €cQiii Ksc^^^^ vs^ ^ 
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Illum etiam lauri, illum etdam flevere myricae 9 
Pinifer illum etiam sola sub rupe jaoentem 
Maenalus, et gelidi fleverunt saxa Lycsei. 15 

Stant et oves drcum : nostri nec poenitet illas : 

Neptune. Observe in this place mentioned trees. It is tme, 

the opening of the vowels Aonia that tree» are above stones, in 

Aganippe." Rweus. the scale of nature : but, how- 

lUum etiam iaurt, &c.] This ever, it is very evident that tbe 

is a strong expression of the poet does not fall, but rise iit 

poefs astonishment at the neg- his expression. Trees are al- 

lect which tbe nymphs shewed lowed by the philosophers to 

of the distress of Gallus. He have a sort of life, which is 

insinuates a surprise that the called vegetative ; but stontt 

nymphs who inhabited the hills are said to be inanimated. It is 

and fountains sacred to Apollo therefore more marveUous to 

and the Muses, should slight so ascribe sense to stones thin to 

excellent a poet, when even the trees. Not only the bays and 

woods and rocks lamented his tamarisks moum for Gallus, but 

misfortunes. Theocritus speaks even the woody motmtain Me- 

of the brute beasts mourning nalus ; and not only that woody 

for Daphnis : but Virgil extends mountain, but even the bleok 

the grief for Gallus to the trees, rocks of Lycseus. Thua tbe 

and even to the inanimated greatest wonder is plainly re- 

stones. served for the last. 

Lauri.] See the note on ver. Stant et ove», &c.] Virgil 

306. of the first Georgick. now represents Gallus as a shep- 

Myrica.^ La Cerda has ob- herd, and makes an apolqgy to 

served, that the tamarisk, as that eminent person, for descri- 

well as the bay, was sacred to bing him under that character. 

Apollo. There seems to be some diffi- 

Mcenalus.'] See the note on culty in understanding the true 

ver. 22. of the eighth eclogue. meaning of this passage. I be- 

lAfc<Bi.'\ See the note on ver. lieve the scholiast on Horace, 

2. of the third Greorgick. as he is quoted by Burman, is 

The reader will observe the in the right ; and that we are 

great propriety of these verses. to understand nostri nec poenitet 

Gallus is lamented by the bays ilUi9 to be an hypallage for no9 

and tamarisks, two trees sacred non paenitet illarum, a figure 

to Apollo, the god of verse; and which most of the critics allow 

by Msnalus and Lycseus, two to be used on other occasions. 

mountains of Arcadia, sacred to The sense will then be clear and 

Pan, tbe godof shepherds, and significant. Virgil intends- to 

inventorof the ruralpipe. Some celebrate the passion of Gallut 

have injudiciously censured Vir- for Lycoris, in imitation of a 

gil, for descending to speak of beautiful IdyUium of Theocritus 

JijJJs and rockB, after he had on tYke panuotv oi Bs^hnis. Ac«> 
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Nec te poeniteat peoonB, divine poeta. 

£t formosus oves ad flumina payit Adonis. 

Venit et upilio> tardi venere bubulci : 

Uvidus hibema yenit de glande Menalcas. 20 

Onmes, unde amor iste, rogant, til» ? Venit ApoUo : 

Gblle, quid insanis ? inquit : tua cura, Lycoris, 

Perque nives alium» perque horrida castra secuta est. 

Venit et agresti capitis Sylvanus honore, 

Florentes ferulas et grandia lilia quassans. 25 

cordingly he places him ia Ar- and eyen some deities, came to 

cadia, reproaches the nymphs visit Gallus in his affliction. 
of the poetical fountains, for Venit ApoUo.'] ApoUo is the 

haying n^ected the protedion first of the deities^who comes to 

of this famous poet, and repre- Gallus,.because he is the god of 

sents the trees and rocks of Ar- poetry. 

cadia as condoling him. He Plorenies ferula$J] The ferula 

then describeB him as a shep- or fennel giant is a large plant, 

faerd, surrounded by his sheep, growing to the height of six or 

and immediately maJces an apos- eight feet, with leaves cut into 

trophe to his friend, 'wtth an small segments like those of 

excnse for having represented fennel, but larger. The stalk is 

him under so low a character, thick, andfiillof afungouspith; 

by which, perhaps, he may whence it is used by old and 

xnean a writer of pastorala. We weak persons to support them, 

have seen ahready, in the sixth on account of its lightness. The 

eclogue, that all the Roman pith is even at this time used in 

poetB before Virgil thought it Sicily, as tkider is by us, to 

beneaththemtowritepastorals; catch fire ; whence the poets 

and he there speaks of it as a feigned, that Prometlieus stole 

condescension in himself to en. the oelestial fire, and brought it 

gage in that subject. to earth in a hollow fertUa. Tlie 

Et formosus oves, &c.] Adonis fiowers are yellow, and grow in 

vas liie son of Cynaras, king of large umbells, like thoee of fen- 

Cyprus, by his own daughter nel. Ferula is by some derived 

Myrrha. He was the great fa- a ferendo, because ift bears or 

vourite of Venu», and has been supports old men ; foy others, a 

abundantly celebrated ' by the feriendo, because it was used by 

Greek poets. Bion calls him the ancient schoohnasters to 

the Assyrian fausband of Venus, strike their scholars on the hand. 
and some say he was king of Hence the modem instrument, 

Assyria. which is used for the same pur- 

Fenit et upUio, &c.] The poet pose; thoughverydifiex«sA.lx<OTv 
Bow adds» tbat the shepherds, the ancleut |erula, vai^ ^v^^^ 

l2 
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Pan deus Arcadiae venit, quem vidimus ipsi 

Sanguineis ebuli faaccis mimoque rubentem. 

Ecquis erit modus ? inquit : amor non talia curat. 

Nec lacluymis crudelis amor, nec gramina rivis,. 

Nec c^jrtiso saturantur apes, nec fronde capellae. 80 

Tristis at ille : tamen cantabitis, Arcadee, mquit, 
Montibus hsec Teetris : soli cantare periti 
Arcades : O mihi tum quam molliter ossa quiescant, 

off giving much greater pain, is the images of their gods» and 

called by the same name. A the bodies of their triumphant 

willow stick would bear a mucb generals. According to Pliny, 

nearer resemblance. Verrius proved, from several ' 

Pan deus ArcadicB.'] See the authors of unquestionable au- 

noteft on ver. 31. of the second thority, that the fEtce even of 

eclogite, and vor. 58. of the Jupiter himself was anciently 

fourth. painted wtth mtnttim, Mid that 

Semguifieis ebuli baccis.'] The Camillus was painted with it 

ebulas, dwarf-elder, wall-wort, when he triumphed. He affirm- 

or dane-wort, is a sort of elder, ed ako, that it was added to the 

and very like the coramon el- ointments used at tiie triumphai 

der-tree, but difSers from it es- suppers, even in his time ; and 

sentklly in being really an herb. that the censora took |>articular 

It commonly grows to the care to hfive the image of Jupi- 

height of about a yard. The ter miniated, Pliny owns him- 

juice of the berries is of a red self ignorant of the cause of this 

purple colour. It has obtained custom ; but he says, it is cer- 

the name of dane-wort among tain that at the time when he 

us, because it is fabled to have lived, the Ethiopians had it in 

sprtmg from the blood of the great request, that their nobles 

DaneSy wfaen those people were were coloured all over with it, 

massacred in England. It is and that it was the colour com- 

found chiefly in church-yards. monly used Tor tiie images of 

See the note on ver. 22. of the their gods. 

sixth eclogue. Cytiso.'] Seetiie note on ver. 

Mif^.'\ Minium is tiie native 431. of the second Georgick. 

cinnabar, or ore, out of which TYistis at iUe: tamen, &c.] 

quicksilver is dniwn. Minium Gallus tums Iiis discourse to the 

it now commonly used to signify Arcadian shepherds ; expresses 

Kd lead : but we leam from his desire of being recorded by 

PUny, that the nunium of the them ; and wishes that he hitn- 

Eomans was tfae miltos or dn- self had been in no higher sta- 

nabari of the Greeks. This was tion than they. 

the vermilion of tbe ancients, Soli cantare perifi Arcades.'] 

Mritb whkh thej used to paint ** Polybius, lib. iv. speaks at 
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Vestra meos olim n fistula dicat amores ! 

Atque utinam ex vobis unus, vestrique fuisaem 35 

Aut custoB gregis» aut matur» vinitor uvse ! 

Certe sive mihi Phyllis, sive esset Amyntas, 

Seu quicumque fiiror : quid tum, si fiiscus Amyntas ? 

£t nigrse vioke sunt, et vaccinia nigra : 



large conceming the delight of son of a superior character. He 

the Arcadians in music ; for he at first made an apology for the 

says, that science is useful to liberty he had taken with him ; 

all men, but even necessary to now he makes him wish that he 

the Arcadians» who are accus- had been in the humble stationof 

tomed to gr^t hardships. For an Arcadian shepherd ; whence 

as their cuuntry is rough, their it appears that he was a person 

seasons inclement, and their of a much higher rank ; and a 

pastoral way of life hard : they few lines afterwards, we find he 

haye this only way of rendering was really a man of war. Tliis 

nature mild and tractable. — conduct was necessary, as the 

Therefore they train up their poet chose to describe Gallus 

children from their very infancy under his true name. Had he 

till they are thirty years of age, made use of a fictitious name, 

in singing hymns in honour of he would have been at libcrty 

gods and heroes. It is no dis- to preserve the pastoral charac- 

grace among them to be unac- ter entire through the whole 

quainted with other sciences ; eclogue. 

but to be ignorant of music is a Vinitor.'] Some understand 

great re^roach : from these thistomeanapniner; butsure- 

manners of the Arcadians arose ly that cannot be the sense here, 

the fiction of the poets, that for the ripe clusters are not 

Pan, the god of the Arcaidians, pruned. 

invented the pipe, and was in Certe tive mihi^ &c.] If Gal- 

love with tbe nymph Echo. For lus had been so happy as to 

Arcadia being mountainous and have been bom an humble Ar- 

full of woods, abounds with cadian shepherd, he had never 

echoes : whence not only the known the false, though beauti- 

inhabitants of that country, but ful Lycoris. He might easily 

also the roountains, woods, and have obtained some rural beauty 

trees, are said to sing." La unpractised in the deceitful arts 

Cerda, of more polite nations ; who, 

Atqite tUinam ex vobit, &c.] though less fair, might not, 

The poet takes several occasions however, have been vdd of 

to let-the reader know, that charms; as flowers of the dark- 

though he had represented his est colours are not «Iways con- 

friend Gallus aa a shepherd in temptible. 
tbia edogue» yet he was « per- 
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Mecum inter salices l^ta sub vite jaceret^ 40 

Serta mihi Fhyllis legeret, caaturet AmyntM. 

Hic gelidi fontes, hic jnoUia pratat Lyocni : 
Hic nemus» hic ipso tecum conaimierer svo. 
Nunc insanufi amor duri me Martis in armis 
Tela inter media atque adTeraoe detinet hoates. 45 

Tu procul fi patria ; nec sit mihi credere ; tantum 
Alpinaa, ah dura, nives, et frigora Rheni 
Me sine sola vides. Ah te ne frigora Isedant ! 
Ah tibi ne teneras glacies secet aspera plantas ! 

Ibo, et Chakidico quse sunt mihi oondita versa 50 

Hic g^idi fontes, &c.] Gallus J>uri tM Martia m armtt, ftc.] 

now tdlB Lycoris, in tiie most ** Gallus ascribet that to his 

passionAte manner, how happy passion and deqpair, whSch he 

they might both have been in did out of duty or ambitioii."— 

tiie quiet enjoyment of a pas- Catr<m, 

toral life; whereas her cruelty Alpxncu .... nive$.'\ The 

has driven him into the dangers Alps are very high mountainB, 

of war, and exposed herself to which divide Ghml from Italy, 

unnecessary fatigues. and are covered with perpetual 

Ip90 mv9.'\ Burman explains snow. 

these words to mean did age. Frigora Rhmi.'] The Rhine 

Thus the sense will be this ; If is a great river, which dividei 

you had not been cruel, I shQuld Gaul from Germany. Gallus, 

not have died of this tormenting therefore, is grieved that Lycorii 

passion in the flower of my should have such an averaion 

youth; but should have decayed from him, as to leave a oore 

gradually, as age came on, in warm and pleaaant coontry, to 

the enjoyment of your company. foUow anotber over the inhos- 

Nunc insanus amor, &c.] — pitable mountains covered with 

*' The senae is this ; Here, if snow into a cold climate, anji 

you liked it, we might both live that even in the winter sea- 

quiet and secure ; now, because son. 

of your cruelty, we are both Ibo, et CkakidicOt kcJ] In 

miserable : for my passion drives this paragraph, Galius exprenes 

me, through despair, to expose the various resolutions, . which 

myself to the dangers of war, are hastily taken up, and as 

because I am despised by you : hastily laid down again, by per- 

and your love of another carries aons in love. He resoWes to 

you through dangerous roads, amuse himself with jpoetry : 

in severe weather, into a froBen thtn he will make his habitation 

cJimate." Ruaut, in the woods, and carve hls pas- 
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Carmina, pastoris Siculi modulabor 

Certum est in sylyii, inter apebDa famrum, 

Malle pati, teoeriflque meos iiicidere amores 

Arbo^bus : creaoent illK, ereeoetis» amoree. 

Interea mixtis lustmbo MKnala nymphie, 55 

Aut acres venabor apros ; non me uUa vetabunt 

Frigora FBrthenios canibus drcumdare saltos. 

Jajn mihi per rupes videor lucosque sonantes 

Ire : libet Fartfao tCMrquere Cydonia comu 

Spicula : tanquam hsBC sint nostri medifima furoris, 60 

Aut deus iUe malis hominum mitescere discat. 

Jam neque Hamadryades rursum, nec carmina nobis 

tioii on the barkB of trees : then thouglit of uucribing his ptuion 

hewiUdiverthiinselfwithhunt. on the b«rk of a young tree; 

ing, in the imagination of which that as the tree grows, his love 

exercise he seems to indulge may increase. 

himself largely : then he reool- Mtenada.'] See the note on 

lects, that none of these di^er- ver. 22. of the eighth eclogue. 

tionB are sufficient to cure his Acret aprot.'] The 

pateion : at last concludes, that wild boar is a very iierce and 

loTe is invincible, and that he dangerous animal. 

must submit to that powerftil Parthenio9,'\ Parthenius is a 

deity. mountain of Arcadia, so <*alled, 

Ckakidico . . . venu,'\ Chal- according to Senrius, from the 

ciB is a city of the island Eu- virgins who used to hunt there. 

bcea, the natire place of Eupho- Partho torquere Cfdonia cwmu 

rion.whose worksGallusissaid spicuia.] T\^t Parthians. and 

to haTe translated into Latin. Cretans were Ikmoas archers ; 

Pattwrit SicuU.\ Theocritus, and Cydon is a city of Crete. 

the fomous Sicilian,.who wrote Bows were frequentiy made of 

pastorals. We may conclude, the homs of beasts. 

from this passage, that Gailus Aut dms ills maUs, &c.] 

took the suhgect of his pastorals Complajnts of the cruelty of the 

from Euphorion, and that he god of love are frequent among 

imitated the style of Theocritus. the poets. 

Temeriique meot, &c.] This Jam neque Hamadryadetf &c.] 

fancy of cutting letters on the Gallus, having amused himself 

barkf of trees, has always ob- with tiie thoughts of diverting 

^ined among loven. his paasion, and then reflected 

Cretcent iUcr, ftc.] There is on the insuiBeiency of those 

something very pretty in this pastimea^ dedam X2b»l Vj^ ^"^ 
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Ipsa placent : ipnd nmiim ocnioedite vyhm. 

Non fllum noBtii poasiiiit nratare labores, 

Nec si frigoribDs mediig Hebmmqoe bibamiia, 65 

Sithoniasqoe nives hyemis sobeamns aqnosse : 

Nec si, cum moriens alta liber aret in nbno, . 

iSthiopum versemns oves snb sidere CancrL 

Omnia vincit amor; et nos cedamns amori. 

Haec sat eiit, divae, vestmm ceciiusse poetam» 70 

Dum sedety et gracili fiscellam texit hibisoo, 
Rerides : vos haec &cietis niaTima Ghdlo : 
Grallo, cigua amor tantum mihi crescit in horas, 
Quantum vere novo viridis se subjicit ahius. 

now give up aU expectatioii of the tropic. The sim enten 

being delighted by the charms Cancer on the tenth or eleventh 

either of the country or of of our June, which is the long- 

poetry. est day of the year, and natu- 

s The Hamadryades are those rally the hoittest. 
nymphs wbich belong to parti- VenemmJ] Verto signifies /• 

cular trees, and are bom and feed, because those who feed 

perish together with them. sheep, drive them here and 

Hebrum.'] ** A very great there; for the proper sense of 

river of Thrace, now called verso is to drive about. 
Mctrisa; which anciently rolled Hcpc sat erit, &c.] We are 

over golden sands. It flows into come now to the condusion of 

the iEgean sea, and rises from the work, wherein the poet teUs 

the mountain Rhodope, which us he has performed enough in 

is taken by some to be part of this humble way of writing, 

Hsmus ; aqd therefore Hebrus which he figuratively expresset 

is said by them to fiow from by weaving baskets : he intreats 

Hsemus." Rwttts. the Muses to add a dignity to 

Sithoniasque nives.] Sithonia his low verse, that it may be. 

is a part of Thrace, a very cold come worthy of Gallus, for 

and snowy country. whom his affection is continu- 

jEthiopum vertemus oves, &c.] ally increasing ; and at last de- 

Ethiopia is a large region of sires his goats to go home, be- 

Africa, within the torrid zone, causetheyhavebeenfedenough, 

lying to the south of Egypt, and and the evening approaches. 
extending from the tropic of GracUi.] He uses this epithet 

Cancer to the equinoctial line. to express the meanneM of his 

Virgil, therefore, xises the con- writing. 
MtdSatioD of Cancer to express 
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Surgamua: aolet esae gravis cantantibiiB umbra : 75 
Juniperi gravii umbra, nocent et frugibus umbr». 
Ite domum satur», venit Hesperus, ite capellse. 

Juniperi gravit umbraA This the poet represents himself un- 

seems to be taken from Lncre- der the mean character of a 

tius, who observes, that lying goatherd. 

on the grass under some trees is Satur^,'] By the goats being 

unwholesome. sufficiently fed, the poet seems 

Nocent et frugUm «m^^B.] to have a mind to express, that 

The hurtfuhiess of shade to the he had spent time enough in 

com is mentioned in the first the humble employment of wri- 

Georgick, ver. 121. ting pastorals. 

Ite domum utunt, &c.] Here 
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JID faciat Isefefi segetes» quo sidere terram 
(itere, Msecenas, ulmisque adjungere vites 
tnveniat : quse cura boiun, qui cultus habendo 
t pecori : apibus quanta experientia parcis : 
Inc canere incipiam. Vos, o clarissima mundi 
imina, labentem cselo quae ducitis annum : 



Quid faciatf &c.] Vv^l be- com, that they shall laugh and 

is this poem with a brief ac- sing." 

imt of the subjects of his four ExperienHa.'] This is gene- 

oks : com and plfwing being raUy understood to mean the 

i . subject of the flrst, yines experience which is required in 

d other trees of the second, us to manage bees. 

ttle of the thirdi and bees of Vos, &c.] The poet haying 

e ftiurth. proposed the subject of his work, 

LcBku segetes.'] Seges i^com- proceeds to the invocation of 

«dy used by Virgil to signify those deities, who preside oyer 

B fidd. Joyful is a noble epi- rural affairs. 

st : we have the same meta- Clarissima mundi lumina. ] 

orused in some passages of Some are of opinion, that in 

t Bible. Thus it is in the these words Virgil does not in- 

th Psalm, ver. 14. " The voke the sun and mootv, \wX. 

Qies shall stand so thick with only Baccbus axv^ Oex^. 
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liber et alma Ceres, vestro si munere tellufl 

Chaoniam pingui glandem matevit amte. 

Poculaque inventis Achel6ia miscuit uvis : ' * 

£t vos agrestum prsesentia numina Fauni, H) 

Ferte simul Faunique pedem, Dryadeaque puellse : 

Munera vestra cano. Tuque, o, cui prima frementem 

Liber et alma Cercs.] These not by' signs, but by voicc. 

two deities are properly invoked The Fauns are so called d/cm<io, 

together, because temples were because they speak personally 

erected jointly to them, and to men. They are generally 

they were frequently united in thought to be the same with 

the same mysteries. the satyrs. Tbe Dryads had 

Chaoniam glandem,'] Epirus their name from Spvc, an oak. 

is often called Chaonia, because Prima,'] Various arethe opi- 

the Chaones, a people of Epirus, nions of commentators concem- 

formerly ruled over the whole ing the meaning of this epithet. 

country. Dodona was a city of La Cerda leaves his reader to 

Epirus, near which was the choose which he pleases of fbur 

famous grove of oracular oaks. interpretations. 1. The earth 

Thus Virgil poetically mentions may be caUed prima, because it 

Chaonian or Dodonecm acoms, existed before the pther ele- 

for acoms in general ; those of ments. 2. Because tbe earth, 

Dodona being the most cele- together with heaven, was said 

brated. to be the parent of the goda, 

Pocula Acheloia.'] The river 3. TeUusprima may signifjr tlie 

Achelous is said to be the first sea-shore, where the horse was 

th4t brake out of the earth : produced by Neptune ; for Virgil 

whence the name of that river in another place uses prima 

was frequently put for water by terra in this sense : 

tains were called Ida, so all *crra. 

water was called Achelous. 4. The po^ may allude to At- 

Agr^^stum prepsentia numina tica, the seat of this fkble, for 

Fauni, &c.] The Fauns and the Athenians pretended tb be 

Dryads were usually invoked the most ancient people m the 

together, as deities who presided world. I have ventured to take 

over rural affairs. The original it in what seems to me the 

of these Fauns is thought to be most obvious sense. I imagine 

Faunus, who taught the ancient that the adjective is put here 

Italians their religion, and was only for the adverb, of whicb 

worshipped by them. He was many examples may be pro- 

the father of Latinus, and de- duced from our poet : as " pede 

livered his oracles in a grove, terram crebra ferit." Nay, he 
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Fadit equum nuigno tellus perousBa tridenti, 

Neptune : et cultor nemorum, cui pinguia Ceas 

Ter centum nivei tondent dumeta juvenci ; 15 

Ipse nemus linquens patrium, ealtusque Lycsei, 

Pan, ovium custoe, tua ai tibi Maenala curee, 

Adsis> o Tegeaee &ven8 : oleteque Minerva 

Inventrix : uncique puer monstrator aratri : 

Et teneram ab radice ferens, Sylvane> cupressum : 20 

Dique deseque omnes, studium quibus arva tueri, 

Quique novas alitis non ullo semine fruges, 

has used prima in the same Minerva, about naming Athens. 

manner, In this very Georgick : Pliny says the oliye-tree pro- 

yer. 147. duced on that occasion by Mi- 

Pudit equum, &c.] This al- nervawas to be seen in histime 

ludes to the story of Neptune's at Atliens. 
producing a horse at Athens. Undque jmer monstrator ara- 

Cult0r nemorumf &c. ] He tri.'] Some will have this to be 

means Aristseus, the son of Osiris, the Egyptian deity ; but 

Apollo and Cyrene. This Aris- others, with better reason, think 

tesoB waa educated by the that IViptolemus the son of Ce- 

nymphs, who taught him the leus is meant, who was taugbt 

arts of curdling milk, making the art of husbandry by Ceres. 
bee-hives, and cultiyating olive-' Et teneram ab radice ferens, 

trees. He communicated these Sylvane^ cupresmm.'] Sylvanus 

benefits to mankind, on which isthegodofthewooids. Achilles 

account he had the same divine Statius, in his commentary on 

honours paid to him as to Bac- CatuUus, tells us, that on ancient 

chus. coins and marbles, Sylyanus is 

Cea.'] A very fruitful island, represented bearing a cypress- 

in the Archipdago, to which tree plucked up by tbe roots» 

Aristaeus retired after the im- whichfullyexplainsthispassage. 
fortunate death of his son Ac- Dique deaque omnes.] Having 

taeon. He was there flrst wor- invoked the particular deities, 

shipped as a deity. he condudes with an invocation 

Ipse nemus linquens patrium, of all the rest. This is accord- 

&c.] Pan's country is Arcadia, ing to the custom of the priests, 

in which were the mountains who used, after the particular 

Lycsus and Msenalus, and the invocation, to invoke all the 

city Tegea. gods in general. 

OleiBque Minerva imoemtrix^ Non uUo.'] The poet in these 

This alludes to the itory of the two Unes 111^0^:«^.^ ^\.^ \^<^%ft. 

contentioD between Neptune and deitlea nvYvo \xk<^ c»x^ <^^ %^\^- 
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Quique satis largum csdo demittitia imbrem. 
Tuque adeo, quem mox quae sint habitura deorum 
Concilia incertum est, urbesne invisere, Csesar, SS 

Terrarumque velis curam, et te maximus orbis 
Auctorem frugum, tempestatumque potentem 
Accipiat, cingens matema tempora myrto : 
An deus immensi venias maris, ac tua nautse 
Numina sola colant ; dbi serviat ultima Thule, 30 



neous plants, and then those should be the ruler of the set- 

vrho shed their influence on sons. But I think Vii^ has 

those which are sown. seldom, if ever, used tempealatei 

Ttbque adeo, &c.] After the to signify the seasons. Sure I 

invocation of these deities, he am that many passages may be 

takes an opportunity of making produced where he has ex- 

his courtto Augustus Csesar, by pressed storms by that wcvd. 

adding him to the number, and The poet means, no doubt, that 

giving him his choice, whether Augustusshallgovemthestorms 

he will be a god of earth, sea, or in such a manner, that they 

heaven. shali not ii^jure the finiits of the 

AdeoJ] Some think adeo to earth. 
be only an expletive here, others Cingens matema ternpora mffr- 

interpret it cUso, Servius, and to.'] The myrtle was sacred to 

after him most of the commen- Venus, as Virgil tells us himself 

tators, take it to signify chu^y. in the seventh eclogue, ver. 62 : 

Mox.'] It is generally agreed .. n i ai «j^ ..j • 
that mox in this place sig^fies P.°P^,^ ^^"^« gratisaima, 

Urbes.] Almost aU the edi. Formosae myrtus Venen." 

tions have urbis; some read He pays a fine compliment to 

urbeis, It is certainly the accu- Augustus in this passage, making 

sative case plural, for the con- him, as he was very desirous to 

struction will not admit of its haveit thought, to bedescended 

being the genitive singular ; from iEneas, who was the son 

wherefore, to avoid confusion, I of Venus. 
have put urbes. Ultima Thule. ] Thule was 

Invisere.'] La Cerda observes thought by the ancientB to be 

tliat this word is expressive of the farthest part of thfe earth 

divinity, and quotes several pas- towards the north, and inacces- 

sages from the poets in confir- sible. The place which tiie 

mation of his opinion. Romans meant by Thule seems 

Tempestatumque potentem. ] to be Shetland ; for Tacitus tells 

These words are generally un- us, it was in sight of the Roman 

derstood tb me^ui, tbat Aug^istoa {Lee^,^YiexL K3sa<(SQtVtL^N»ited round 
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Teque sibi genemm TetliyB emat ommbus undis : 

Amie noTum tardiB sidus te mensibuB addas, 

Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque sequentes 

Panditur ; ipee tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 

Scorpius, et cseli justa plus parte relinquit : 35 

Quicquid eris» nam te nec sperent Tartara regem» 

Nec tibi regnandi yeniat tam dira cupido, 

Quamvis El^rsios miretur Gh^seda campos, 

Nec repetita sequi curet Proserpina matrem, 

Da facilem cursum, atque audadbus annue coeptis, 40 

Ignarosque vise mecum miseratus agrestes* 



Britain, and conquered the Ork- was by bo means ignorant of 

ney iaUnds. Libra, for he mentions it in 

Tardis mensibus.'} By the another place : 

slow months he is generally im- ,, j •. ,. .^^„j^„^ ^«^ „k! 

derstood to mean the suimer ^'^'!^,^^.!?T'**"* ^'^''^' 

months, because the days are *^^^"^ '^^^^' 

then longest ; or perhaps, be- He takes advantage of this dif- 

cause the summer signs rise ference amongst the ancient as- 

backwards, he might poetically tronomers, and accommodates it 

feign tiiem to moTe slower than poetically, by placing AXigustus, 

the rest instead of Libra, the emblem of 

C^ locus Erigonen inter, &c.] justice, between Virgo and Scor- 

Erigone is Virgo. Servius tells pio ; and describes the scorpion 

us, that the E^rptians reckoned as already pulling back his claws 

twelve signs of the Zodiac, and to make room for him. He 

the Chaldeans but eleven : that might also in this place, have a 

the Chaldeans allotted twenty view to the birth of Augustus, 

degrees of the ecliptic to some which was under Libra. 

signs, and forty to others.; Et C6bU jiuta plus parte relin- 

whereas the Egyptians allotted quit.'] — Justa plus parte may 

just thirty to each : and that admit of two interpretations : 

the Chaldeans make the scor- either that the scorpion, by 

pion to extend his claws into drawing in his claws, will 

the place of Libra. It is certain relinquish to Augustus the un- 

that Libra was not universally equal share of the heavens, 

received as a sign amongst the which he now possesses : or that 

ancients ; and that the CheUsB, by so doihg he wiU leave him a 

or claws of the scorpion, were greater share than belongs to 

leckoaed instead of it. Virgil one si^. 

m2 
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Iiigredere« et votis jam quhc assuesoe Yocazi. 

Vere novo, gelidua cbjus cnm mootibuB humor 
liquitur, et zephyro putria se ^ba reaolvit ; 
Depresso incipiat jam tum mihi taurus aiatio 45 

Ingemere, et sulco attritus splendescere vomer. 
lUa seges demum votis respondet avari 
Agricol», bis qu8B solem, bis frigora senat ; 
Illius immensae ruperunt horrea messes. 
At prius ignotum ferro quam sdndunus sequor» 50 

Ventos, et varium caeH pnediscere morem 

In^edere, et votis jam nunc twice felt the heat of the days 

assuesce vocari.] Rusus inter- and coldofthenights; by which 

prets this ingredere viamf which he supposes Viii^ intends to 

is very low. Ingredior signifies express the two times of jplon^- 

to enter upon an office. Virgil ing, in spring and autonm. 

therefore calls upon Augustus, Others suppose that he means 

to begin now to take the divine the ground should lie fallow 

power upon him. The poet is every other year, and thua ex* 

justified in this compliment, by plam its feeUng both heat and 

the divme honours which began coldtwice: theysayitisploa|^ied 

to be paid to Augustus about about the end of winter, it rests 

the time that Virgil began his the next summer, is sown about 

Georgicks. the beginning of winter, and 

Vere novo, &c.] The invo- yields its crop the foUowing 

cation being finished, he begins summer. The poet is here ad- 

his work with directions about vising the farmer to be very 

ploughing, which is to be per- diligentinploughing,nottospare 

formed in the very beginning of the labour of his oxen, and to 

the spring. The beginning of polish his share with frequent 

the spring was in the montii of use ; and to encourage hitti, he 

March ; but Virgil did not mean adds, that if he would exceed 

this by his vere novo. The writers the common rule, by letting his 

of agriculture did not confine land lie fallow two years, and 

themselves to the computations consequently {doughing it four 

of astrologers, but dated their times, his crop would be so 

spring from the ending of the iarge, that his bams would 

firosty weather. scarce contain it. 

Bis qua solem, bis frigora At prius, &c.] In these lines 

sensit.] The commentators have the poet advises us to conaider 

found great difficulty in explain- well the nature of the plaGe, 

ing this passage. Servius takes before we begin to plough. 

/t to meaa tbat land which Yoa CceU iM>reia.\ I taka ctdum 
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Cnra «it» ac ptttnoe cdtaBqae habitusque locorum, 

Et qnid quieiqne ferat r^o» et^uid quceque recuset. 

Hic segetes, ilHc veniunt felicius xxm : 

Arborei foetus alibi, atque injuasa virescuut 55 

GTamina. Nonne vides croceos ut Tmolus odores, 

India mittit ebur, moHes sua thura Sabaei ? 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum, virosaque Pontus 

Castorea, "Rlini^nwi pahnas Epiros equarum ? 

Continno hsa leges, setemaque foedera certis 60 

in thU place to signify the ChaldeanB were anciently so 

weather, or temperature of the called, and that their chief sup- 

air. port is from iron and other me- 

Croceoi ut Tmolus odoresJ} The tals. 

name of tlus mountain 18 some- Vvromq^ PorUus castorea.'} 

times indeed spelled Timolus or Pontus is a part of Asia Minor, 

7)fmolu8 ; but then the fiist syl- &mous for drugs of extraordi- 

lable is short, as in the sixth nary efficacy, and such aa were 

book of OYid*s Metamorphosis. said to be used in enchantments. 

7;*molus is a mountain of Lydia, Castor is an animal substance 

fanious for the best saffron. taken from a quadruped, which 

Some comuaentators woukl fain in Latin is odled castor, and 

understand the poet to allude Jiber^ in Eng^h the beaver. The 

to the odorous wines which are best caator is now brought to 

made in that country ; but the us firom Russia. Virosa does 

other interpretation seems to not mean in this place poison- 

be the best, as well as the most ous, but ^fficacUms or powerful. 

obvious. Vinu, from which it seems to 

India mittit eifur.'] All au- be derived, it sometimes used 

thors agree in preferring the in a good sense. 

elephants of India to those of EUadum palmas Epiros equa- 

all other countries. Ivory is rtim.] Elis is a country of Pe- 

the tusk of that animal, not the loponnesus, in which was the 

tooth, as is commonly imagined. city Olympia, famous for the 

Mdles sua thura Sab€Bi.'} The temjde of Jupiter Olympius, and 

Sabeans are a people of Arabia the Olympic games. Epirus was 

FeliXf in whose country only formerly a kingdom of Greece, 

the frankincense-tree is said to famous for horses. 

grow. Virgil gives them the CorUinuo has leges, &c.] Af^ 

epithet of mottes because of their ter having observed that nature 

effeminacy. h«B subjected the world to these 

Chalybesnudiferrum.'] There laws,thatdifferent^l«i;i<^^<ss^^ 

is some doubt who these Cha- produce f^^%.x^x)fc MXxvw^^ ^^^ 

Jybea lure, 5tnibo says the smce tYi^ Xaxftft oli \i^>3K»SNssci>^ 

m3 
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Imposuit natura lods, quo tempore primimi 

Deucalion y^cuum lapidesi ja^vit in orbem : 

Unde homines nati, durum genus. Ergo age» terne 

Pingue solum primis extemj^ a mensibu&aimi 

Fortes invertant tauri, glebasque jacentes 65 

Pulverulenta coquat maturis solibus sestas. 

At si non fuerit tellus foecunda, sub ipsum 

Arctimun tenui sat erit suspendere sulco : 

IUic, officiant Iseds ne frugibus herbae ; 

Hic, sterilem exiguus ne deserat humor arenam. . 70 

Altemis idem tonsas cessare novales, 

resumes his subject, and giyes sea^on to begin ploughlng. Here 

directions when a rich soil he is more particular, and in- 

should be ploughed, and >vhen a forms us, that a rich soil only 

poor one. is to be ploughed so eaiiy, and 

Deucalum vacuum lapides, &c.] gives his reason for it. 

The story of Deucalion is in the Fortes invertant tauri.'] He 

first book of Ovid's Metamor- advisesthehusbandmantomake 

phosis. We are there told that, deep furrows in the rich ground, 

when the world was destroyed which he expresses poeticaUy 

by a deluge, Deucalion only, by requiring the bullocks to be 

with his wife Pyrrha, survived. strong. 

They consulted the oracle of Sub ipsum Arcturum.] Arc- 

Themis, in what manner man- turus rises, according to Colu- 

kind was to be restored. Tlie mella, onthefifthof September. 

oracle commanded them to Tonsas novales.] Novalis sig- 

throw the bones of their great nifies, according to Pliny, a 

mother behind their backs. By ground that is sown every other 

their great mother they under- year : Varro says, it is one that 

stood the earth to be meant, has been sown before it is re- 

and her bones they apprehended newed by a second ploughing. It 

to mean the stones. They is sometimes also used to ex- 

obeyed this command, and the press a land that is new broken 

stones which Deucalion threw up. The epithet tonsas being 

became men, and those which added to novales, seems to bring 

Pyrrha threw became women. it to Varro's sense ; if we must 

Primis a mensibus annt.] By understand it to mean the same 

these words he means the same with demessus, as it is generally 

that he did by vere novo in the interpreted. But perhaps, the 

forty-third verse in this Geor- poetmaymeanbytotucunooafe», 

^jck. He there mentions the new broken up fields that had 

beginniDg of the spring, as the lateVy \««n ^«LtaVs^ CA.ttifi. 
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£t segnem patiere situ durescere campum. 

Aut ibi flava seres mutato sidere hxn, 

Unde prius Isetum siliqua quassante legumen, 

Aut tenues fcetus vicise, tristisque lupini 75 

Sustuleris fragiles calamos, sylvamque sonantem. 

Urit enim lini campum seges, urit avenae, 

Urunt lethaeo perfiisa papavera somno. 

Mutato sidere,'] By mutato Most authors agree with Virgil, 

siderSf the poet must mean that that flax bums or impoverishes 

pulse are sown in one season, the soil. Columella says it is 

and com in another. so exceedingly noxious, that it 

Farra. ] Farra seems to be is not safe to sow it, unless you 

put here for cora in general. haTe a prospect of great advan- 

It may not however be improper tage from it. 
to say something in this place UruntletJuBoperfusapapavera 

concerning that grain, which somru),'^ Poppies were com- 

was 80 famous amongst the monly sown by the anciehts; 

ancient Romans. It. seems to not that with the scarlet flowers, 

me pretty plain, that it is which is common in our com 

-what we call in English spelt. fields, but those sorts which we 

It is a sort of cora very like cultivate in our gardens. That 

wheat ; but the chaff adheres they were cultivated by the an- 

so strongly to the grain , that cient Romans, is plain from the 

it requires a mill to separate directions, which all their wri- 

them, like barley. ters give about sowing them. 

LtBtum siliqua quassante legu- That it was not our cora poppy, 

men.'^ Legumen is derived d, but that of the gardens, appears 

legerido, because pulse are ga» from the figure of its head in 

thered by hand, and not reaped the hand of many statues of 

according to Varro. Ceres. The head of the garden 

Tenues foetus vicia.'] The poppy is round, but that of the 

seeds of vetches, or tares, are red poppy is long and slender. 

very small in proportion to beans That poppies, especially the juice 

and lupines ; and therefore the flowing from their wounded 

poet has distinguished them by heads, which is well known 

the epithet of tenues. They are under the name of opium, pro- 

also reckoned to fertilize the cure sleep, hardly requires to 

fields. be mentioned. On this account 

Tristis lupini.'] This epithet Virgil says they are letheeo per- 

is well chosen. The ancient fusa somno : and in the fpurth 
writers of agriculture agree that Georgick he calls them letham 

lupines being sown in a field papavera: and in the fourth 

are as good as dung to it. iEneid he has «oporiferum '^a- 

Urit enim Hni campum seges.'] pouer . VaX^ca S& >0c& \!fi>xskfe ^^ ^ 
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Sed tamen alterms feicilis labor : arida tantum 
Ne saturare fimo pingui pudeat sola ; neve SO 

Effoetos cinerem immundum jactare per agroB. 
Sic quoque mutatis requiescunt foetibus arva : 
Nec nulla interea est inaratse gratia terrae. 
Ssepe etiam steriles incendere profoit agros» 
Atque levem stipulam crepitantibus urere flainmia : 85 
Sive inde occultas vires, et pabula terrae 
Pinguia concipiunt : sivje illis omne per ignem 
Excoquitur vitium, atque exudat inutilis humor : 

river in the infemal regions, meant uncultivated, He here 

which causes those who drink again encourages the husband- 

of it entirely to forget every man to let his ground lie fiBllow 

thing ; whence our poet gives a year or two, if he can afford 

the epithet lethean to sleep. to wait so long : and assures 

Sed tamen cUtemis facUis fcz- him that his forbearance wiU be 

6or.] He retums to his first well rewarded. 

precept, about ploughing every Scepe etiam, &c.] In this pa- 

other year, and observes that ragraph he relates the method 

this msikes the labour easy ; and of buming a barren soil ; and 

adds that dimging must not be assigns four reasons, wby it 

omitted, if the soil be poor or may be of service. 

wom out. This is the generally Atque levem stipuiam erepi- 

receivedinterpretation: butGri- tantibus urere Jlammis.^ It is 

moaldus gives another sense to scarce possible to avoid observ- 

this passage. He takes it to ing how beautifully the rapidity 

mean that, though you should of this verse, consisting entirely 

sow flax, oats, or poppies, which of dactyls, expresses l£e swift- 

greatly exhaust the ground, yet ness of the flame, spreading over 

you may easily remedy this in- a stubble field. 

convenience, by letting the PabiLla.'] The commentatora 

ground lie fallow one year, if generally suppose, that when 

you do but take care to dung it the poet speaJcs of this nourish- 

diligently. ment to be derived from tbe 

Mutatii requiescunt fcetilms fire, he alludes to the philosophy 

arva»'] Tlie sense of this pas- of Heraclitus ; that all things 

sage is, that the change of grain are created out of fire. La 

is of service to the ground, and Cerda, with better reaaon, 

in some measure answere the thinks, that he means the nou- 

same end as letting it lie fallow. rishment proceeding from tbe 

Nec nuUa interea est inarata ashes. 
gratia terra.} By inarattB la 
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Seu plures calor ille vias, et cseca relaxat 
Spiramenta, noyas yeniat qua succus in herbas : 90 

Seu durat magis, et venas adstiingit hiantes ; 
Ne tenues pluyise, rapidive potentia solis 
Acrior, aut Borese penetrabile fiigus adurat. 
Multum adeo, rastris glebas qui frangit inertes, 
Vimineasque trahit crates, juvat arva : neque illum 95 
Flava Ceres alto nequicquam spectat Olympo : ^ 
£t qui, prosdsso quae suscitat sequore terga, 
Ryrsus in obliquum verso perrumpit aratro, 
Exercetque frequens tellurem, atque imperat arvis. 
Humida solstitia, atque hyemes orate serenas, 100 



Ne tenues pliwuB, rapidive pO' passage he recommends the 

tentia solis acrior.] This pas- breaking of the clods small, 

sage has very much perplexed which the writers of agriculture 

some of the commentators. call occatio. 

They think it strange that rain Vimineas crates.'] Dr. Trapp 

should be said to scorch the translates rastris rakes, and 

ground. Why might not the crates harrows. Rastrum, l 

poet say that the fire, by con- think, always signifies a harrow, 

tracting the gaping veins of the in Virgil ; who describes it as 

earth, hinders the small showers something very heavy, which 

from scorching the eartli : that by no means agrees with a rake. 

is, hinders the earth from being In this very Greorgick we find 

acorched or dried, by the small- iniquo pondere rastri, and gravi- 

ness of the showers, which are bus rastris. Crates cannot be 

not sufficient to moisten it ; but harrmvs, which are too solid to 

soak through its gaping chinks. be made of osiers or twigs of 

Adurat.'] Buming applied to trees, as the hurdles are. 

cold is not merely a poetical Flava Ceres.^ Ceres is called 

expression : but we find it made yellow, from the colour of ripe 

use of also by the philosophers. com. 

Aristotle says that cold is acci- Humidasolstitia,Scc.'] Having 

dentally an active body, and is spoken sufficiently of preparing 

sometimes said to bum and the ground, he now begins to 

warmy not in the same manner speak of sowing it ; and advises 

as heat, but because it con- the farmers, in the first place, 

denses or constrains the heat by to pray for moist summers and 

Burrounding it. fair winters. 

MuUum adeo, &c.] In this 
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Agricolse ; hibemo IsetiBsima puhere £BUTa, 

Lsetus ager : nullo tantum se M^^sia colta 

Jactat, et ipsa suas mirantor Oargara messes. 

Quid dicam, jacto qui semine cominus arva 

Insequitur, cumulosque roit male pinguis arense ? 105 

Deinde satis fluvium indadt, rivosque sequentes ? 

£t cimi exustus ager morientibus sestuat herbis, 

Ecce supercilio diyoei tramitis undam 

Elicit : illa cadens raucum per Isevia murmor 

Saxa ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva. 110 

Quid, qui, ne gravidis procumbat culmus aristis, 

Luxuriem segetum tenera depascit in herba» 

Cum primum sulcos sequant sata ? quique paludis 

Collectum hiunorem bibula deducit arena ? 

Prsesertim incertis si mensibus amnis abundans 1 15 

Exit, et obducto late tenet onmia limo, 

Unde cavae tepido sudant humore lacunse. 

Nec tamen, haec cimi sint hominiunque boumque labores 



Quid dicam, &c.] In this to feed it down, while it is 

beautiful passage, the poet ad- young. 

vises to break the barren clods Quique paludiSf &c. He now 

immediately after the seed is speaks of draining a manhy 

sown ; and then to overflow the land. 

ground. He recommends also Incertis mensibus,'^ Monthi 

the feeding down of the young wherein the weather is uncer- 

com, to prevent its too great tain ; as in spring and autumn. 

luxuriance: and mentions the Nec tamen, &c.] Having 

draining of a marshy soil. spoken of these labours which 

Luxuriem segetum tenera de- attend the culture of the earth, 

pasdt in herlH.'] The former the poet adds that these are not 

precept, of breaking the clods, all ; for birds that infest the 

and watering them, related to a com are to be scared away, 

barren soil. Here he speaks of weeds are to be rooted up, and 

an inconvenience attending a trees to be lopped, that over- 

rich soil, the too great luxuri- shade the field. Hence he takes 

jwce of tbe com ; and advis^ occaaioiv \o tcAkft «i beautiful 
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Versando terram experti, nihil improbus anfler, 

StiTmoiiifleqae grues, et amaris intuba fibris, 120 

Officiunt, aut umbra nooet. FaXet ipee oolendi 

Haud fiualem esse viam voluit, primuaque per artem 

Movit agroB, curis acuens mortalia corda : 

Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna vetemo. 

Ante Jovem nulli sulngebant arva coloni : 125 

Nec signare quidem, aut partiri limite campum 

Faa erat. In medium quserebant : ipsaque tellus 

Omnia liberius nuUo poscente ferebat. 

Ille malum virus serpentibus addidit atris, 

Praedarique lupos jussit, pontumque moveri : 130 

Mellaque decussit foliis, ignemque removit. 



digressfon conceming the golden lem me viam voluit.'] That the 

and Bilver ages. husbandman may not repine at 

Anser.l The goose is injuri- so many obstacles thrown in 

ous wheresoever it comes by his way, after all his labour, the 

plucking every thing up by the poet in a beautiful manner in- 

roots. forms him, that Jupiter himself, 

StryjnonuB grues^ Thecranes when he took the govemment 

are said to come from Strymon, of the world upon him, was 

a river of Macedon, on the bor- pleased to ordain, that men 

ders of Thrace: should meet with many difficul- 

Amaris intuha fibris.'] Inty- ties, to excite their industry, 

bum, or intybus, is commonly and prevent their minds from 

translated endive : but the plant rusting with indolence and 8k>th. 
which Virgil means is succory. In medium quarebant. ] /n 

It is a very common weed about medium signiftes in common. 
the borders of our com fields ; Malum vinu.'] Malum is not 

and may be two ways injurious. a superfluous epithet ; for virut 

The spreading of its roots may is used in a good as well as a 

destroy the com ; and, as it is bad sense. 
a proper food for geese, it may MeUaque decussitfoliis.'] The 

invite those destmctive animala poets feign, that, in the golden 

into the fields where it grows. age, the honey dropped from 

Umbra nocet.] That trees leaves of trees. Our poet, speak- 

overshading the cora are injuri- ing in the fourth eclogue, of the 

ous to it, is known to every restoration of the golden age, 

body. says that tllckfi oittks^ ^'?k&. xna^sX 

Paier ^ eoletkU haud fad^ Yioxapj^ nw. ^^. \\. N^ "w^ >wl- 
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£t passim livifl currentia viiia xepranit : 

Ut varias usus meditBndo eztandeiet artes 

Paulatim, et sulds frumenti quaereiet herham : 

Ut ^ilids venis abstrusum ezcuderet ignon. 135 

Tunc alnos primum fluvii senaere cavatas : 

Navita tum stellis numeroa et nomina fecit» 

Fleiadas, Hyadas» daramque Lycaonis Aicton* 

Tum laqueis captare feras, et fisJlere viaco 

Inventum, et magnos canibus drcumdare saltas. 140 

Atque alius latum fimda jam verbeiat amnem, 

Alta petens, pelagoque alius trahit humida lina. 

Tum ferri rigor, atque argutae lamina serrse ; 

Nam primi cuneis scindebant fissile lignum. 

Tum varise venere artes : labor omnia vidt 145 

Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egestas. 

Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 



common thing to find a sweet Pleiadas, Hycuku, clctramque 

glutinous liquor on oak leaves, Lycaonis Arcton.'] The Pleiades 

which might give the poets are seven stars in the neck of 

room to imagine, that, in the the bull. They are fabled to 

golden age, the leaves abounded have been the seven daughters 

with honey. of Atlas, king of Mauritania, 

Ignemque removit.'] He did whence they are called also by 

not totallytake the fire away, Virgil Jtlantides. The Latin 

but only concealed it in the writers generally call them Vir- 

veins of flints. gilise, from their rising about 

Et passim riins currentia vina the vemal equinox. The Hyades 

repressit.] It is feigned that are seven stars in the head of 

there were rivers of milk and the bull. Callisto, the daughter 

wine in the golden age. of Lycaon, was violated by Ju- 

Alnos.'} The alder-tree de- piter, and tumed into a bear by 

lights in moist places, and on Juno. Jupiter afterwarda trans- 

the banks of rivers. One of lated her into the constellation 

these trees that was grown called, by the Romans, Uraa 

hollow with age, falling into a Major, and by us the Qreai 

river, may be imagined to have Bear, 

given the first hint towards Verherai amnem^ This IffM- 

navigatioD. ing tKe river S& a. beautiftil de- 
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Instituit, cum jam gjandes atque arbnta sacne 

Deficerent sylvfle, et victiim Dodona negaiet. 

Mox et frumentis labor additus : ut mala culmoB 150 

Esset robigo, segnisque horreret in arvis 

Carduus : intereunt segetes : subit aspera syha, 

Lappeeque tribulique : interque nitentia culta 

scription of the manner of distance. Dr. Woodward has 

throwing the caating net. calculated, that one thistle seed 

Arhuta.'] Virgil uses arbutum will produce, at the first crop, 

for the fruit in this place. In twenty-four thousand ; and, 

the second Georgick he uses consequently, fiye htindred and 

arbutus for the tree ; and in tiie seventy-six millions of seeds at 

third, he makes arbutum to sig- the second crop. The epithet 

ntfy the tree.* The arbute, or segnis is genendly interpreted 

strawberry-tree, is common e- inutilis, i^faecundus : 1 have 

nough in our gardens. The ventured to translate it lazy. 

fniit has very much the ap- I believe Virgil called the thistle 

pearance of our strawberry, but lazy, because none but a lazy 

is larger, and has not the seeds husbandman would sufTer so 

on the outside of the pulp, like pemicious a weed to infest his 

that fhiit. It grows plentifully com. 

in Italy, where the meaner sort Intereunt segetes."] This tran- 

of people frequently eat the sition to the present tense is 

fruit, which is but a very sorry very beautiful. 

diet. Hence the poets have Lapp(S.'] Lappa seems to 

supposed the people of the first have been a general word, to 

age to have lived on acoms and express such things as stick to 

arhutes in the woods, before the the garments of those that pass 

discovery of com. by. We use the word burr in 

Dodana.] See the note on the same manner: though what 

chamiam glandem, ver. 8. is properly so called is the head 

Robigo.] The blight is a dis- of the bardana major, or bur- 

ease to which com is very sub- dock. 

ject. T^iibuli.'] The tribuluSt or 

Segnisque horreret in arvis land caltrop, is an herb with a 

cctrduus.] Thistles are well prickly fruit, which grows com- 

known to be very injurious to monly in Itidy, and other warm 

the cora. Our common thistle countries. It is the name also 

not only sends forth creeping of an instrument used in war to 

roots, which spread every way, annoy the horse. 

and sends up suckers on all This fiction of the poets, that 

sides ; but is propagated also by Jupiter caused the earth to pro- 

a vast number of seeds, which, duce these prickly weeds,- seems 

by means of their winged down, to have been borrowed feoro». 

are carried to a considerable Mo&e«. "W^w^\<AVvR.\XNfe'<^^ 
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Infelix lolium, et steiilea donunantiir avenas. 

Quod nisi et assiduis terram insectabere rastriSy 155 

Et sonitu terrebis aves, et ruris opaci 

Falce premes umbras, votisque vocaveris imbrem : 

Heu, magnum alterius frustra spectabis aoervnm, 

Concussaque famem in sylvis solabere quercu. 

Dicendum, et quae sint duris agrestibus arma : 1$0 

Queis sine nec potuere seri nec surgere messes. 

Vomis, et inflexi primum grave robur aratri, 

Tardaque Eleusinse matris volventia plaustra, 

chapter of Genesis, that when He says the birds ftre to be 

God cursed the earth, he said it scared away, becaiue geeae and 

should bring forth thoms and cranes are troubleaome. He ad- 

thistles, as it is in our transla- vises to restrain the OTershadiDg 

tion. boughs, because shade ii huri- 

Infelix lolium, et steriles do- ful to the com. He putB the 

minantur averus.l Lolium, or husbandman in mind of praying 

damel, is a common weed in for showers, becauae they de- 

our com fields. The wild oats pend on the will of the goda. 

are no less frequent in many Hehad spokenbeforeofpraying 

places. They are not the com- for seasonable weather. 

mon oats degenerated by grow- Dicendum, &c.] Here the 

ing wild ; but quite a different poet begins to describe the va- 

species : the chaff of them is rious instruments with which a 

hairy, and the seed is small, husbandman ought to be pro- 

like that of grass. It was the vided. 

general opinion of the ancients Rolur,'] Robur is the name 

that wheat and barley degener- of a particular sort of oak : but 

ated into these weeds : but they it is used also for any solid tim- 

are specifically different, and ber. In this place I take it to 

rise from their own seeds. The mean the beam, or solid body 

word domimmtur is very proper ; of the plough. 

for these weeds grow so tall, Tardaque Eleusina matris 

that they overtop the com. volventia plaustra.'] This line 

Quod nisi et assiduis, &c.] beautifuUy describies the slow 

Here the poet concludes with a motion of the cart. Ceres is 

particular injunction to avoid called Eleusina mater, from 

the plagues which he mentioned Eleusis, an Athenian town, 

about the beginning of this ar- where Ceres was hospitably re- 

ticle. He mentions the diligent ceived by Celeus, and in retura, 

harrowing to destroy the weeds, taught his people the art of 

becauae auccory is injurious. b»Bbaxid3c>f . The Eteuainiani, in 
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Tribulaque, traheseqae, et iniquo pondere rastri : 

Virgea preterea Gelei, vilisque supellex, 165 

Arbuteae crates, et mystica vannus lacchi : 

Omnia quse multo ante memor provisa repones, 

Si te digna manet divini gloria ruris. 

Continuo in sylvis magna vi flexa domatur 

In burim, et curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri. 1 70 

Huic a stirpe pedes temo protentus in octo, 

Binse aures, duplici aptantur dentalia dorso. 

Caeditur et tilia ante jugo levis, altaque fegus, 

honour of this goddess, insti- that the custom was to bend an 

tutedtheEleusinian feasts,which elm, as it grew, into the crooked 

were very famous. It was death form of the buris, or plough- 

to disclose any of their myste- tail, to which the beam, the 

ries. In the feasts of Ceres, at earth-boards, and the share- 

Rome, her statue was carried beam, were fastened. 
about in a cart or waggon. Temo.'] This is the beam, or 

Tribula.] The trUmlumf or pole, which goes between the 

tribulaf was an instrument used oxen, and to which they are 

by the ancients to thresh their yoked. 

com. It was a plank set with Aures.] These must be the 

fitones, or pieces of iron, with a earth-boards,which being placed 

weight laid upon it, and so was on each side of the share-beam, 

drawn over the com by oxen, serve to make the furrows wider, 

Trahe€B.'] The trahea, or traha, and the ridges higher. 
is a carriage without wheels. Duplici dentaUa dorso."] Lhm- 

It was used to beat out the com, tale is the share-beam, a piece 

as well as the tribulum, of wood to which the share is 

Celei,] Celeus was the father fixed. But why they are said 

of Triptolemus, whom Ceres in- to have a double back, seems 

stmcted in husbandry. not to be very clear. 

Mystica vannus lacchi.'] The AltaquefaguSt stivaque.] Stkxi 

fan is an instmment used to is the plough-stafT, which with 

deanse the com. It is called us is generally fixed to the 

mystica, because it was used in share-beam, in the same man- 

the mysteries of Bacchus. lac- ner as the buris, or tail, so that 

chus was a name of Bacchus we have two tails or handles to 

seldom made use of, but on so- our ploughs : but sometimes it 

lemn and sacred occasions. is a loose staff, with a hook at 

Continuo tn tylviSf &c.] Here the end, with which the plough- 

the poet gives us a description man takes hold of the back part 

of tlve plougfa, in which we find of t\ie ^\o\i^\& >;xiTcw>N.. 

k2 
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Stivaque, quae currus a tergo torqueat imos : 

£t suspensa focis esplorat robora fumus. 175 

The grammatical construction yet, I believe, it will ,be no 

of this passage does not seem small satisfaction to my readers 

very clear. CuBditur is made to to find an exact account of the 

9L^eevfithtUia,fagus,2jid8twa. very plough, now employed in 

We may say tilia caditur, and cultiystjpg the laiids in Virgil'B 

fagiis ciBditur ; but to say at the own coiB^try. 

same time stiva c^BditUTf seems The tWp timben marked A 

to be absurd : for this makes are eacb mftde of one piece of 

the stafif of a tree, by coupling wood, and are ft»tened together 

it with lime and beech. Besides, with three wDoden pin» «t B. 

que and qu6e coming close toge- C C are two transverse pieces 

ther, offend the ear ; and I be- of wood, which serve to hold 

lieve there i^ nqt another in- the handles together at the 

stance of their ccMiil^g ^us to- back. 

gether any where in Virgil. I D is • p«^e of wood fwtened 

believe instead of stioaque, we to the left kuidle, or wmtrelia, 

ought to read stioiB; which will at £, and to the beun F. 

make the sense clearer, and the F is the beam, or pertica, 

verse the better. which is fastened to the left 

* * The light lime-tree also is cut handle, at G. 

down beforehand for the yoke, H is the plough-shnre, into 

and the tall beech for the staff, which tbe dentale, or share- 

to tum the bottom of the car- beam, seems to be inserted. 

riage behind." I is the coulter, being a piece 

Currus.'] The poet is thought of iron, square in the body, 

by some to mean a wheel-plough which is fixed in the beam, and 

by the word currus, which is bending in the k>wer part, and 

derived from curro, torun; and having an edge, to cut the 

Servius informs us, that in Vir- weeds. 

.gil's coimtry the ploughs run L is an iron chain, fastened 

upon wheels. We have wheel- at one end to the plough-piUow, 

ploughs in many parts of Eng- or mesolo, N; and, at the other, 

land. to the beam by an irpn hammer, 

M ; the handle of which serves 

I have here inserted the figure for a pin, and the more forward 

of a modem Italian plough, you place the hammer, the 

which seems to differ but little deeper the share goes into the 

from that which Virgil has de- ground. 

scribed. It seems to have no O O are two pieces of wood 

stiva distinct from the buris ; fastened to the pillow, which 

and it has a coulter, which Vir- serve to keep the beam in the 

gil does not mention. middle. 

There is a plough used in P is the pole, or timonzella, 

many parts of England, whlch to which the oxen are yoked. 

(diWen yery iittle from tids *, buit anii \a ol iio cestaki \encjth. 
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'PoBBum multa tibi Teterum pnecepta referre, 
Ni refiigis, tenuesque piget cognoscere curajB. 
Area cum primis ingenti sequanda cylindro, 
£t vertenda manu, et creta solidanda tenaci : 

Q R with pricked lines is a " Huic a stirpe pedes temo pro- 

strong plank, which is fastened tentus in octo : 

to D, and to the left handle. Binse aures, duplici aptantur 

lliis being placed sloping, serves dentaiia dorso." 
to tum up the earth, and make 

the furrow wider. This part, '* From the bottom of this a 

therefore, is the earth-board, or beam is protended, eight feet in 

auris, of Virgil, of which, he length : and two earth-boards, 

aays, there shouid be two : but and share-beams are fitted to 

in this plough there seems to the double back." The wheels 

be but one. were probably fixed immedi- 

I do not question but that the ately to the beam, and shew 

Mantuan plough was in Virgil^s the propriety of the word cur- 

time more simple than that here rus, as is already observed in 

described : but let us compare the note on ver. 174. 
a little the poefs description 

with the figure now before us. Possum rmUta tibi, &c.] After 

Let the left handle A A be sup- the mention of the instruments 

posed to be the buris, the right of agriculture, he gives instruc- 

handle A A to be the stiini, and tions conceming the making of 

A E, A B, to be the two denta- the floor. 

Ua. Here, then, we see the Veterum pracepta.'] He means 

crooked buriSf to form which Cato and Varro, who wrote be- 

an elm was bent as it grew. fore him ; and from whom he 

Near the bottom of this, huic a has taken the directions relating 

stirpe, we see the pole is insert- to the floor. 

ed, which probablywas conti- Area.] Cato directs the floor 

nued to the length of eight feet, to be made in the following 

and had the oxen yoked to it, manner : dig the earth small, 

without the intervention of the and sprinkle it well with lees of 

timonzella. Thus the plough oil, that it may be well soaked. 

wanted the advantage of having Beat it to powder, and smooth 

the share go lighter or deeper, it with a rolling stone or a ram- 

which may be a modem im- mer. When it is smooth, the 

provement. The two handles ants will not be troublesome; 

may very well be supposed to and when it rains, it will not 

be meant by the double back, grow muddy. 

to which the two share-beams Cylindro.^ The cylinder seems 

are joined. Upon this supposi- to have been a stone not unlike 

tion, we must make some idter- that with which we roll our 

ation in mterpreting the two gaTdexv&. 
foUowing venea : 
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• 

Ne subeant herbae, neu pulvere victa fatiscat. 4^ 

Tum vari» illudunt pestes : aasj^ exiguus nius 

Sub terris posuitque domos» atque horrea fedt : 

Aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpee : 

Inventusque cavis bufo, et quse plurima terrae 

Monstra ferunt : populatque iogentem hrna aceryum 

Curculio, atque inopi metuaiis formica senectse. 186 

Contemplator item, cum se nux plurima sylyis 

Induet in florem, et ramos curvabit olentes : 

Si superant foetus, pariter frumenta sequentur, 

Magnaque cum magno veniet tritura calore. 190 

At si luxuria foliorum exuberat umbra, 

Nequicquam pingues palea teret area culmoiB. 

Semina vidi equidem miiltos medicare serentes, 

£t nitro prius et nigra perfundere amurca^ 

Grandior ut foetus siliquis fiEdlacibus esset. 195 



OciUis capti tcUpa.'] The poet is designed to express the long 

speaks according to the vulgar shape of the almond. I take it 

opinionjWhen he saysthe moles to signify very muck, or pienii' 

are blind : but it is certain that fuUy ; in which sense it ia to be 

they have eyes, though they are understood in the second Geor- 

small ones. gick, ver. 166. 

Contemplator item, &c.] In Ramos olentes.'] The strong 

this passage he shews the hus- smell of the branches is more 

bandman how he may form a applicable to the walnut than 

jodgment of his future'harvest. to the ahnond. The very shade 

Nttx.'] The commentators of the walnut was thought by 

seem to be unanimous in ren- the ancients to be injurioua to 

deringiinua? the almorid-tree: but the head. 
I cannot discover upon what Semina vidi equidem, &c.] In 

grounds. I believe niuc has this place he adds a precept re- 

never been used, without some lating to beans: that they should 

epithet, to express an abnond' be picked every year, and only 

tree. That it is used for a tDal- the largest sown; without wfaich 

ntU-tree, is plain fiom Ovid'8 care, ail the artful preparation 

poem De Nuce. made by some husbandmen is 

/¥unma.] Servius interpreta m vaxu. 
tbis word longa, and thlDka \t SiUquis |aU<M»^:\ Td&ysi^ 
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£t quamvis igni exigoo propeiata maderent, 

Vidi lecta diu» et multo spectata labore 

Degenerare tamen, ni vis hamana quotannis 

Maxima quseque manu legeret. Sic ooania fiitis 

In pgus ruere» ac retro sublapfla referri : 200 

Non aliter, quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 

Remigiis subigit, si brachia forte remisit^ 

Atque illum in praeceps prono rapit alveus amni. 

Praeterea tam sunt Arcturi sidera nobis, 

Hoedorumque dies servandi, et luddus anguis/ 205 

Quanv-quibus in patriam ventosa per sequora vectis 

Pontus, et ostriferi jBgiuces tentantur Abydi. 

Libra dies sonmique pares ubi fecerit horas, «- 

are cmlled decei^fulf because they but that is to be understood by 

often grow to a sufficient size, the straits of Abydos, fauces 

when, upon eicamination, they Abydi. I take it to mean the 

prove almost empty. Black or Euxine sea, whicfa has 

Atque.'] Aulus Gellius ob- the characterofbeingverytem- 

serves, that atque is to be ren- , pestuous. 
dered stcUim in this passage. Ostrtferi AbydiJ] Abydos is 

Prcpterea, &c.] In this pas- situated on the Asiatic side of 

sage the poet inculcates the ne- the Hellespont. It was famous 

cessity of understanding astro- for oysters. 
nomy ; which, he says, is as Libra dies, &c.] Here Virgii 

useful to the farmer as to the exemplifies his precept relating 

sailor. to astronomy. The time which 

Arcturi.'] Arcturus is a star he mentions for sowing barley 

of the first magnitude in the is from the autumnal equinox 

sign Bootes, near the tail of the to the winter solstice. This, 

Great Bear. The weather is said perhaps, may seem strange to 

to be tempestuous about the an EngUsh reader ; it being our 

time of its rising. custom to sow it in the apring. 

Hoedorum.] The kids are two But it is certain that in warmer 

stars on the arm of Auriga. climates they sow it at the lat- 

They also predict storms, ac- ter end of the year : whence it 

cording to Aratus. happens that their barley har- 

Anguis.'] The Dragon is a vest is considerably sooner than 

northem constellation. See the their wheat harvest. Thus we 

note on ver. 244. find in the book of Exodus, that 

Pontus.] This is commonly the ftax «.iiiai ^^ \»x\«^ ^^^ 

taken to mean t2ie Hellespont ; deatto^e^Xyj >iafe "Wl^ \«K»saft. 
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Et medium luci atque umbns jam dividit orbem : 

Exercete, viri, tauros ; serite hordea campis, 210 

Usque sub extremum brumse intractabilis imbrem. 

Nec non et lini segetem, et Cereale papaver 

Tempus humo tegere, et jamdudum incumbere rastris, 

Dum sicca tellure licet, dum nubiLa pendent. 

Vere fabis satio : tum te quoque, Medica, putres 215 

Acdpiunt sulci, et milio venit annua cura, 

Candidus auratis aperit cum comibus annum 

Taurus, et averso cedens Canis occidit astnx 

the barley was in the ear, and onagriculturetoagreewithVir- 

the flax was in seed ; but the gil about the time of sowing 

wheat and the rye escaped, be- beans. 

cause they were not yet come Medica.'] This plant hai its 

up. name from Media, becaose it 

Dies.'] Amongst the ancient was brought from that country 

Romans the genitive case of the into Greece, at the time of the 

fifth declension ended in es : Persian war, under Darius. It 

thus dies was the same with is of late years brought to us 

what we now write diei. from France and Switzeriand, 

Usqtte sub extremum brumce and sown to good advantage 

intractabilis imbrem.] Bruma under the name of lucem, 

certainly means the winter sol- Putres stUci,] Putris aignifies 

stice ; but what Virgil means rotten or crumbling, Thus we 

by the last shower of it, I must find, near the beginning of this 

acknowledge myself unable to Georgick, putris used to expreas 

explain. Pliny understands our the melting or crumbling of the 

poet to mean, that barley is to earth upon a thaw. In the se- 

be sown between the autumnal cond Georgick, it is used to ex- 

equinox and the winter solstice. press a loose crumbling soil, 

The autumnal equinox, in Vir- such as we render the earth by 

girs time, was about the twen- ploughing. Perhaps Virgil may 

ty-fourth of September ; and mean in this place, a soil that 

the winter solstice about the has been well duiiged. 

twenty-fifth of December. The Milio venit annua cura."] This 

poet calls the winter solstice expression of the annucU care of 

intractabiliSf because the cold, millet is used by the poet to 

which comes at that season, shew that the Medick lasts 

begins to put a stop to the la- many years. 

bours of theploughman. Candidus auratis aperit cum 

f^ere /abU satio.] I do not comibus cmnum TQM,rus,\ By 

Had BDy of the ancient 'writers th« \>\]!)1'& o^^cuai^XScAi^tt^^vt- 
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At si triticeaxn in messem, robustaque farra 

£xercebis humum, solisque mstabis aristis, 220 
Ante tibi Eoae Atlantides abscondantur, 
Ghiosiaque ardentis decedat stella coronse, 

gil means the 8un*s entering carried away by Theseus, and 

into Taurus; which, according afberwards deserted by him in 

to Columella, is on the seven- the island of Naxos, where Bac- 

teenth of April. April is said chus fell in love with her, and 

to have its name <ib aperiendo, married her. At the celebration 

whence the poet uses the ex- of their nuptials, all the gods 

pression aperire annum. made presents to the bride; and 

Averso cedens Canis occidit as- Venus gave her a crown, which 

tro.'] 1 rather believe that Vir- Bacchus translated into the hea- 

gil meant the bull by the aver" vens, and made a constellation. 

aum astrum : for that constel- One of the stars of this constel- 

lation is known to rise back- lation is brighter than the rest, 

wards. and rises before the whole con- 

Triticeam in messem.'] The stellation appears. Ttius Colu- 

iriticum of the ancients was not mella reckons the bright ftar to 

our common or lammas wheat, rise on the eighth of October, 

but a bearded sort. Hence and the whole constellation on 

arista, which signifies the beard, the thirteenth or fourteenth. I 

is often used bythe poets for havetranslatedd^c^f, emerge; 

fffheat : but it would be too because the commentators agree 

violent a figure to put the beard that Virgil means by that word 

for com, which has no beard at the heliacal rising of the crown; 

all. that is, when the constellation, 

Eoa AtUmtides abscondantur,'] which before had been obscured 

Atlas had seven daughters by by the superior light of the sun, 

Pleione. Their names, accord- begins to depart from it, and to 

ing to Aratus, are, Alcyone, appear in the eastem horizon 

Merope, Celaeno, Electra, Ste- before sun-rising. I must own, 

rope, Taygete, and Mafa. 8ee I have some doubt about this 

the note on ver. 138. — By the interpretation ; because Virgil 

epithet eorB^ Virgil does not never uses decedere, when ap- 

mean setting in the east, as plied to the sun, but for the 

aome have imagined, but in the setting of it. Therefore as 

moming, at sun rising ; that is, decedere does signify to set, 

when the Pleiades go down be- the poet should rather seem to 

low our westem horizon, at the mean the heliacal setting of the 

same time that the sim rises constellation, than the heliacal 

above our eastem horizon. rising of it. Pliny would have 

Qnosiaque ardentis decedat the heliacal rising to be called 

steUa coromB.'] Gnosus is a city emersion, and the heliacal set- 

of Crete, where Minos reigned, ting to be caUed occxiSfo^^^w. 
the father of Ariadne, who was 
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Debita quam sulcis committas semina, quamque 

Invitae properes anni spem credere terrae. 

Multi ante occasum Maise coepere : sed illoa 225 

Expectata seges vanis elusit aristis. 

Si vero viciamque seres, vilemque faselum, 

Nec Pelusiacae curam aspernabere lentis, 

Haud obscura cadens mittet tibi signa Bootes. 

Incipe, et ad medias sementem extende pruinais. 230 

Idcirco certis dimensum partibus orbem 

Per duodena regit mundi Sol aureus astra. 

Quinque tenent cselum zonee, quarum una corusco 

Ante occasum MaieB.'] Maia Bootes.'] This is a northem 

is one of the Pleiades : the poet constellation, near the tail of 

puts a part for the whole. He the Great Bear. Arcturus, as 

speaks here against sowing too has been already observed, is a 

early; and we are informed by part of this constellation. 

Columella, that it was an .old . IddrcOf &c.] In these lines 

proverb amongst the farmers, the poet, baving, in honour of 

that an early sowing often de- agriculture, supposed the sun to 

ceives our expectation, but sel- make his annual joumey for the 

dom a late one. sake of that art, takes occasion 

Aristis.'] See the notes on to describe the five zones, the 

ver. 219. and 220. zodiac, the northem pole, and 

yUem faselum.'] The kidney- the antipodes, in a most beauti- 

beans are said to have been vcry ful and poetical manner. 
common among the Romans ; Mundi.] The coinmentators 

andthereforethepoetisthought are much divided about the in- 

to have given them the epithet terpretation of this passage. — 

of vile, mean, or common. He The most general opinion is, 

might use this epithet, perhaps, that mundi follows astra; which 

because they might be sown in makes the sense to be this : the 

any sort of soil, as Pliny tells sun ffovems the earth throush 

us. This author tells us also, twelre consteUationsofthetrorUi. 

that the Romans eat the seeda I believe we must read orbnn 

in the shells, as we do now. mundi, and understand it of the 

PelusiaccB lentis.] Pelusium tuming round of the heavens. 
is a town of Egypt, which gives Quinque tenent oplum zona:.] 

name to one of the seven mouths This dcscription of thc five zones 

of the Nile. He calls the lentil is thought to be taken from 

Pelusian or Egyptian, because Eratosthenes. Under the torrid 

the best are said to grow in that or buming zone lies that part of 

country. tVie ««xtYv N^Yac^v \& contained 
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ir sole rubens, et torrida sempi^r ab igni : 
circum extremse dextra ksvaque trabuntur, 235 ' 
ea glade concretse atque imbribus atris. 
Lter mediamque duae mortalibus segris 
:e concessae divum ; via secta per ambas, 
lus qua se signorum verteret ordo. 
us ut ad ScjTthiam Biphseasque arduus arces 240 

n the two tropics. This Munere concesM ditmm ; via 

Dught by the ancients to secta per ambas, obliqmu qua se 

ihabitable, because of the signorum verteret ordo.'] Here 

ve heat ; but later disco- the poet describes the zodiac, 

have shewn it to be in- which is a broad belt spreading 

l by many great nations. about five or siz degrees on 

ains a great part of Asia, each side of the ecliptic line, 

and South America. — and contains the twehre con- 

the two frigidf or cold steilations or signs. They are 

lie those parts of the Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, 

rhich are included within Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sa- 

3 polar circles, which are gittarius, Capricomus, Aqua* 

, being at a greatdistance rius, Pisces. The ecliptic line 

he sun, as to be scarce cuts the equinoctial obliquely in 

)le. Within the arctic two opposite points, whence the 

near the north pole, are poet calls the zodiac obliquus 

led Nova Zembla, Lap- signorum ordo, It traverses the 

Greenland, &c. Within whole tAfrid zone, but neither 

itarctic circle, near the of the temperate zones ; so that 

X)le, no land has yet been per ambas must mean between, • 

jred ; though the great not through them. Thus pre- 

ties of ice found there sently after, speaking of the 

it probable that there is Dragon, he says it twines per 

and near the north than duas arctos : now that constel- 

jth pole. Under the two lation cannot be said to twine 

•ate zones are contained through the two Bears, but be- 

parts of the globe which tween them. The zodiac is the 

veen the tropics and polar annual path of the sun, through 

The temperate zone, each sign of which he passes in 

m the arctic circle and about the space of a month. 

jpic of Cancer, contains He is said to be in one of those 

iatest part of Europe and signs when he appears in that 

)art of Africa, and almost part of the heavens where those 

rth America. That be- stars are of which the sign is 

the antarctic circle and composed. 

•pic of Capricom contains Mundus ut ad Scythiam, &c.] 

f South America, or the He speaks here of the two poles 

ies. of the world. H^ wj^ ^«i \^ss\XJdl 
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Consurgit, premitur Ijybi» devexus in anBtras. 
Hic vertex nobia semper sublimiB; at iUnm 
Sub pedibus Styx atra videt, manesqne profimdL 
]> Maximus hic flexu sinuoso elabitur Anguis 

Circum, perque duas in morem flnminift AictoSy 245 

Arctos oceani metuentes sequore tingi. 

Ulic, ut perhibent, aut intempesta ailet nox • 

Semper, et obtenta densantur nocte tenebrse ; 

Aut redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit : 

Nosque ubi primus equis oriens afOavit anhelid, 250 

Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 



pole is elevated, because that Aut redU a nobis Aurora.'} 

only is visible in these parts of Here he proposes the contrary 

the earth : and for the same doctrine : that the sun goes to 

reason he speaks of the south light another hemisphere when 

pole as being depressed. The he leaves our horizon. This is 

ancient Scythia was the most not inconsistent with the E^i- 

northem part of the known curean philosophy : for we aee, 

world, being what we now call in the preceding note, that Epi- 

Muscovy, and the Muscovite curus proposes the other opinion 

Tartary. Lybia is an ancient only as a possibility. 

name for Africa, the southem Primus equis oriens afflcunt 

part of which reaches to the anhelis.] Some interpret this of 

trqpic of Capricorn. the moming, as if it referred to 

Maximus hicflexUf &c.] Tbis Aurara, just mentioned ; but 

description of the Dragon wind- the gender of primus is a suffi- 

ing, like a river, at the north cient argument against this in- 

pole, between the two Bears, is terpretation. I take Sol to be 

no less just than beautiful. imderstood. 

lllic, ut perhibent, aut intem- Accendit lumina Vesper.'] Vir- 

pesta sHet nox.] Virgil alludes, gil is commonly understuod to 

in this passage, to that doctrine speak here of lighting candles ; 

of Epicurus, that the sun might because Vesper, or the evening 

possibly revive and perish every star, is the forerunner of the 

day : if which opinion be ad- night. This is so low an idea, 

mitted, there can be no antipo- that 1 cannot think it ever en- 

des, nor can the sun go to light tered into the mind of our poet. 

another hemisphere. This opi- To conclude so sublime a piece 

nion of Epicums is to be found of poetry with the mention of 

in his e})istle to Pythocles, pre- lighting candles, would be a 

served by Diogenes Laertius. vrre^V^Yi^ «svtvdUmAx^ Surdy 
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Hinc tempestates dubio praediscere caelo 

Possumus : hinc messisque diem tempusque serendi ; 

Et quando infidum remis impeUere marmor 

Ck>nveniat ; quando armatas deducere classes, 255 

Aut tempestiyam sylvis evertere pinum. 

Nec frustra signorum obitus speculamur et ortus, 

Temporibusque pai^^mj^versis quatuor annum. 

Frigidus agricolam si quando continet imber, 

Multa, fbrent quse mox cselo properanda sereno, 260 

Maturare datur. Durum procudit arator 

Vomeris obtusi dentem : cavat arbore lintres : 

Aut pecori signum aut numeros impressit acervis. 

Virgil still keeps amongst the signifies to do a thing at leisure 

heavenly bodies, and as Vesper in a proper season ; but prope- 

is the first star that appears, he rarc signifies to do it in a hurry. 

describes him poetically as light- Virgil's sense, therefore, in this 

ing up the rest. In other places place, is« that the farmer has 

this star is called Hesperat. time to prepare these things in 

Hinc tempestates, &c.] After winter ; but that if he should 

this beautiful description of the neglect this opportunity tiU the 

heavens, the poet adds an ac- season of the year calls him out 

coimt of the usefulness of this to work in tlie field, he will 

knowledge to husbandmen. then be so busy, that he cannot 

Nec frustra, &c.] Here the have time to do them as he 

poet urges stiU farther the use- ought. 

fulness of astronomical know- Cavat arbore Hntres.'] Most of 

ledge. He observes, that many the commentators think Hntres 

works are to be performed by means boats in this place ; 

the husbandman ; the proper which were anciently scooi>ed 

time for doing which depends out of trees. But I believe na- 

upon a knowledge of the seasons. vigation was so far improved in 

Fr^idus iMher.'\ The poet Virgil'8 time, that the Romans 

does not seem to mean that made no use of hoUow trees for 

these works are to be done boats. Therefore I rather think 

when any sudden shower hap- he meant troughs, which seem 

pens, but when the winter sea- more immediately to concern 

son comes on, which he had the farmer than boats. 

before expressed by hrumce in- Pecori signumJ] The way of 

tractabilis imbrem. marking the cattle was by bum- 

Maturare."] It is here op- ing them. 
posed to propsrare : maturare 
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Exacuimt alii vallos fiircasque bicomes^ 

Atque Amerina parant lentse retinacula viti. 39 

Nttnc fiEunlis rubea texatur fisdna virga : 

Nunc torrete igni fruges, nunc frangite saxo. 

Quippe etiam festis quaedam exercere diebiis 

Fas et jura sinunt. Rivos deducere nuUa 

Religio vetuit, segeti prsetendere sepem, 270 

Insidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres, 

Balantumque gregem fluvio mersare salubri. 

Numeros impressit acervis.l 1 about Rubi. Indeed, it seems 

take the poet to mean number- natural for the poet to mentkm 

ing the sacks of com ; perh^>8 these two cities of Italy, Ameria 

m order to signify the quantity and Rubi, just together ; but at 

contained in each. For I cannot the same time it must be con- 

understand how the heaps of fessed, that Rubi is not any 

com can be said to be imprinted where, that I can find, cde- 

with numbers. brated for willows or osien. I 

Exacuunt alii vcUlos.'] Servius rather believe the poet meant 

interprets vcMos the banks and twigs of brambles, because the 

ditches which are made round bramble, rubus, is mentioned by 

yineyards. He takes exacuunt Pliny amongst the bending twigs 

to mean the cleaning of the which are fit for such purpoaei 

ditches, and repairing of the as Virgil is here speaking of. 

banks. But this interpretation Nunc torrete igni fruges.J 

seems to be greatly forced : and He speaks here not of baking, 

besides, it is no work for wet but of parching the com, in or- 

weather ; nor is it possible to der to grind it. 

be done within doors, which Quippe etiam, &c.] Here the 

Virgil plainly expresses : poet enumerates those work3 

■c« • ' j '1 . which are lawftd to be done on 

Fngidus agricolam si quando 7 t'^ da 

continet imber. lestiyai aays. 

Rwos deducere.j Most of the 

VaUi certainly mean the stakes translators have erred about thii 

or poles, which serve to prop passage. May translates it, to 

the vines. dig a dyke: Dryden, tojloat the 

Amerina retinacula.'} Ameria meadows. To dig ditchea, or to 

is the name of a city in Italy, float the ground, was not al- 

where the best willows were lowed by the high priests to bc 

said to grow in abundance. done on holy days. But to drain 

Rubea virga.'] Rubi was the and cleanse ditches was lawfiil : 

name of a city of Apulia. Ser- and, indeed, the true meaning 

vius thinks tbat by Rubea virga of rivos deducere is, to drain. 
10 meant such twigs as grow BaktiauTtupie ^e^^ fLwrie 
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S«pe oleo tardi costas agitator aselli 

Vilibus aut onerat ppmis, lapidemque revertens 

Incusum, aut atrse massam picis urbe reportat. 275 

Ipsa dies alios alio dedit ordine Luna 

Felices operum. Quintam fuge : pallidus Orcus, 

Eumenidesque satse : tum partu terra nefEUddo 

Coeumque lapetumque creat, saevumque Typho^a, 

Et conjuratos cselum rescindere fratres. 280 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 

Scilicet, atque Ossae frondosum involvere Olympum : 

Ter pater extructos disjecit fulmine montes. 

Septima post decimam felix et ponere vitem, 

Et prensos domitare boves, et licia telae 285 

Addere : nona fiigse melior, contraria furtis. 

mersare scUubri.'] Columella ob- vius interprets a stone cut with 

serves, upon this passage, that teeth» for a hand-mill to grind 

it was unlawful to wash the com. 

sheep on holy days for the sake Ipsa dies, &c.] Now the poet 

of the wool; but that it was al- gives an account of those days, 

lowed to wash them, to cure which were reckoned lucky and 

them of their diseases. Hence unlucky by tbe ancients. 

Virgil mentions the wholesome Quintamfuge.'] The fifth day 

riveTf to shew that he meant it is set down as imlucky by 

by way of medicine. Balaniuin Hesiod. 

gregem \s here used for sheep, Coeumqae, lapetumque creat, 

witi^ great propriety ; for it is stKvumqiLe 'I)fphota.'\ Thes^ are 

observable, that sheep make a said also by Hesiod to be the 

great bleating when they are sons of the earth. 

washed. Ter surU conati imponere Peiio 

Filibus pomis.] VUis signifies Ossam.] The fable of the war 

common, mean, or cheap. Fo- of the giants against the gods is 

mum is used by the ancients well known. 

not only for apples, but for all Septima post decimam.'] Ser- 

esculent fruits. Fruit is used by vius mentiOns three different 

botanists to signify the seeds of interpretations of these words : 

any plant, with thcir covering : 1. The seventeenth is lucky: 

but in common acceptation, it 2. the seventh is lucky, but not 

agrees exactly with what the so lucky as the tenth: 3. the 

apcients me&nt by pomum. fourteenth is lucky, that is the 

Ixyridem incusum.'] This Ser- seventh doubled^ whicb. coiisw^ 

o2 
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Multa adeo gelida melius se nocte dedere, 

Aut cum sole novo terras irrorat £ous. . 

Nocte leves melius stipuke, nocte arida prata 

Tondentur : noctes lentus non deficit humcHT. 390 

Et quidam seros hibemi ad luminis ignes 

Pervigilat, ferroque hcea inspicat acuto ; 

Interea longum cantu solata laborem 

Arguto conjux percurrit pectine telas, 

Aut dulcis musti Vulcano decoquit humorem, 295 

Et foliis undam trepidi despumat aheni. 

At rubicunda Ceres medio succiditur sestu, 

after the tenth. This last is so some sorts of wine to make 

torced an interpretation, that I them keep. Coluraella is very 

caiinot be persuaded that Virgil copious on this subject, m lib. 

could mean any thing so ob- 12. cap. 19, 20, 21. He re- 

scure. commends the sweetest must 

Multa adeOy Scc.] Thc poet for this purpose : thus dulci» is 

proceeds to mention what sort no idle epithet to muiti in thia 

of works are to be done in the passage. La Cerda observes that 

night, both in winter and sum- vtdcan is neyer used by Virgil 

mer. for Jire; but when he would 

Eous^ Servius, and most of express a large fire. This is 

the commentators interpret this certain, that Columella directs 

the moming star. Some take the fire to be gradually increased 

it to mean one of the horses of to a considerable heat. 
the sun of that name. Undam trepidi aheniJ] The 

Nocte arida praia iondentur.'] wave of the trembling kettle is 

Pliny also observes that a dewy a poetical expression ; the boii- 

night is fittest for mowing. ing of a pot resembling the 

Faces inspicat.] The torches waves of the sea. 
of the ancients were sticks cut At rubicunda Ceres, &c.] 

to a point. FVom the mention of works to 

Dulcis mtisti VtUcano decxtquit be done in the night, he passes 

humorem. ] Must is the new to those which are to he done 

wine before it is fennented. We in the day time, both in summer 

find in ColumeHa that it was and winter ; and enlargea upon 

usual to boil some of the must the enjoyments of husbandmen 

till a fourth part, or a third, or in the winter season : by rubi' 

even sometimes half was evapo- cunda Ceres^ the poet mean» 

rated. This Virgil expresses by the standing com, which is of a 

decoquit humorem. The use of reddish yellow, or golden colourt 

this boiled must Is to put into "N^iexi tV^ 
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Bt medio tostas aestu terit area froges. 

NuduB ara, sere nudus : hyems ignava oolono. 

Frigoribus iraurto agricoUe plerumque fruuntur, 300 

Mutuaque inter se keti conYiyia curant. 

Invitat geuialis hyems, curasque resolYit : 

Ceu pressae cum jam portum tetigere carin», 

Puppibus et laeti nautse imposuere coronaa. 

Sed tamen et quemas glandes tum stringere tempus, 305 

£t lauri baccas, oleamque, cruentaque myrta. 

Et med4o tostas tettu terit area the fhiit of an oak, which we 

fruges.^ I make nse of the commonly call ao acom, i» pro- 

word thresh in my translation, perly a gUin». 
as being most famiiiar to the Stri$kgere.'\ This word signi- 

English reader : though it is fies to gather with the hand. 
certain that the Romans seldom Lauri baccat. ] Translators 

made use of a flail or stick to frequently confound the laurel 

beat out their com. I have and the bay, as if they were 

already described the tribulum the same tree, and what the 

in the note on ver. 164. Some- Romans called laurus. Our 

times they performed it by laurel was hardly known in 

tuming cattle into the floor, to Europe, tiU the latter end of 

tread the corn out with their the sixtcenth century; about 

feet. which time it seems to have 

Nudus ara, sere nvdus, &c.] been brought from Trebizond 

By saying these works should to Constantinople, and from 

be performed naked, the poets thence into most parts of 

mean that they ought to be Europe. The iaurel has no fine 

done when the weather is ex- smelf, which is a property as- 

ceeding hot. According to cribed to the laurtu, by our 

Pliny, Cincinnatus was found poet in the second eclogue, 

ploughing naked when the ver. 54. Nor is the iaurel re- 

dictatorship was brought to markable for craclding in the 

him. fire ; of which there is abundant 

Quemas glandes.'] Giatuseems mention y/iih regard to the 

to have been used by the Ro- laurus, These characters agree 

mans in the same sense that we very well with the bay-tree, 

use mast. Thus the fruit of which seems to be most ccr- 

the beech is caUed glans. But tainly the laurus of the ancients ; 

strictly speaklng it means only and is at this time frequent in 

such fruits as contain only one the woods and hedges in Italy. 

seed, which is covered at the Thefirstdiscoverersof thelaurel 

lower part with a husk, and is gaveitthenameof^at«roc«ra«ut^ 

naked at the upper part : thut becvoie \X Va» «bVsbi %»a^^vcc^ 

oZ 
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Tum gruibus pedicas et retia ponere oervis, 

Auritosque sequi lepores ; tum figere damaB» 

Stuppea torquentem Balearis verbera fonda?, 

Cum nix alta jacet, glaciem cum flumina tnidnnt. 310 

Quid tempestates autumni, et sidera dicam ? 

Atque ubi jam breviorque dies, et moUior 9sstaa, 

Quae yigilanda viris ? vel cum ruit imbriferum ver : 

Spicea jam campis cum messis inhorruit, et cum 

Frumenta in viridi stipula lactentia turgent ? 815 

Ssepe ego cum flavis messorem induceret arvis 

Agricola, et fragili jam stringeret hordea culmo. 



like a bay, and a fhiit like a dolphin, which was accoqnted 
cherry. a stonny season. 

Cruentaque myrta. ] The Vel cum ruit imbrifemm wr.] 
myrtle- berries are here called The latter end of the spring is 
cruenta, from their vinous juice. about the end of April and bc- 
There are several species of ginning of May, which is a rainy 
myrtle ; but Ray informs us season. 

that he ol)served no other sort Spicea jam campii, &c.] Some 

in Italy, than the common understand the poet to speak of 

myrtle, or myrtus communis the ripe com in this passage, 

ItcUica C. B. but he plainly meaiis the flrst 

Balearis.] The Balearides are appearance of the ear ; this 

two islands near Spain, now agrees with the time mentioned 

known by the names of Majorca by him, which is May : and the 

and Minorca. The inhabitants next line, where he speaks of 

of these islands are said to have the mUky com, and the ^een 

been famous for slinging. stemSf puts itout of all question. 

Quid tempestate^ autumni, S(ppe e^o cum Jiavis, &c.] 

&c.] The poet, having barely The meaning of the poet seems 

mentioned the stormy seasons, to be that the storms of autumn 

the latter end of spring, and and spring have nothing extra- 

the beginnmg of autumn, pro- ordinary in them, being usually 

ceeds to an elegant description expected in those seasons. 

of a storm in the time of Therefore he chooses to enlarge 

harvest. upon those storms which he 

Tempestates autumni, et si- has bften seen even in the time 

dera. ] The autumn was of harvest ; and describes the 

reckoned to begin about the terrible etfects of them in a very 

twelfth of August, at the cos- poetical manner. 

jnicMl Metting of fidicula and the Fragili iam ilT\i\^er«& W^&ea 
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Omnia yentonim concurrere prceli vidi, 
Quse gravidam late segetem ab radicibus imis 
Sublime expulsam eruerent : ita turbine nigro 320 

Ferret byems culmumque levem, stipulaaque volantes. 
Ssepe etiam immensiun cselo venit agmen aquarum, 
£t foedam glomerant tempestatem imbribus atris 
Collectse ex alto nubes s ruit arduus sether, 
£t pluvia ingenti eata laeta boumque labores 825 

Diluit : implentur fossse, et cava flumina crescunt 
Cum sonitu, fervetque fretis spiranfibus sequor. 
Ipse Pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 
Fulmina molitur dextra ; quo maxima motu 

culmo.'] StrtTigere signifies to air. But it seems most probable 

gather with the hand, as is ob- that Virgil means the sea ; out 

served in the note on that word, of whtch the clouds may pro- 

¥er. 305. I rather believe the perly be said to be gathered. 
poet means the stem or straw Ruit arduut egther.'] Servius 

of the growing barley by cidmus, takes this to signify thunder : 

and uses the epithet fragUis to tonitribus percrepat. I take it 

exprees its ripeness ; as he adds rather to be a poetical descrip- 

^L^ to anns in the foregoing tion of the greatness of the 

Terse, for the same reason. shower, as if the very sky de- 

Ita turbine nigm, &c.] This scended. 
no doubt is to be understood as Ip9e pater, &c. ] The poet 

a simile. The poet, to magnify has already given us the whiri- 

the storm he is describing, re- wind, the rain and the deluge, 

presents it as whirling aloft the which make as terrible ft descrip- 

heavy com with its ears and tion of a storm, as perhaps is to 

roots, just as an ordinary whirl- be met with in any other poet. 

wind would toss some light But to increase the horror of 

empty straw. his description, he introduces 

CoilectcB ex alto nvhes,'] Ser- Jupiter himself lancing his thun- 

vius thinks that by ex alto is ders, and striking down the 
meant from the north; because mountains ; the earthtrembling, 

that pole appears elevated to us. the beasts flying, and men 
But, as Ruseus justly observes, struck with horror : then thc 
storms generally come from the south wind redoubles its vio- 
south ; and the poet a few lines lence, the rain increases, and 
afterwards says ingeminant the woods and the shores groan 
austri. Some take e$r alto to withtheviQleii^^>(^^\j»fic^ft!«^.. 
mean the upper reglons of the Comca |ulm«na moUiuT (V*x 
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Terra tremit : fiigere jfene ; 'et tnortalia oarda 930 

Per gentes humiliB stravit pavor : ille flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rfaodopen, aut alta Ceraonia telo 
Dejidt : ingeminant austri, et densissunus imber : 
Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc littora plangimt. 
Hoc metuens, cseli menses et sydera serva : 835 

Frigida Satumi sese que stella receptet : 
Quos ignis caeli Cyllenius erret in orbes. 



tra.] Servius, and after him Prigida.'} 3&tum may weU 

some other commentators make deserve the epithet of cold, its 

corusca agree with fulnwna. It orb being at a greater diatanGe 

appears to me more poetical to from the sun than that of any 

say that Jupiter lances the thun- of the other planets. 

iiers with his fiery right fumd, Receptet.'] Servius commends 

than that he kmces the fiery the skill of Virgil in making 

thunders with his right hand. choice of this verb, which be 

May has translated it in this thinks is designed to exprttss 

sense. Satum's retuming twice to each 

Atho."] Athos is a mountain sign. I carniot think Virgil is 

of Macedonia, making a sort of to be understood to mean, that 

peninsula in the J^gean sea, or we are to observe what part of 

Archipelago. the Zodiac Satum is in, and 

Rhodopen.] Rhodope is a thereby to predict a storm. 

mountain of Thrace. That planet is almost two years 

Alta Ceraunia.] The Ceraunia and a half in passing through 

are some high mountains in each sign : therefore, surely we 

Epirus, so cidled because they are not to expect a continuance 

are frequently stricken with of the same weather for so long 

thunder.. a time. I rather think he means 

Hoc metuens.] After this de- that we should observe the as- 

scription of a tempest, the poet pects of the planets in genends 

proposes two methods of avoid- and mentions Satum and Mer. 

ing such misfortunes : one by a cury for the whole number. 

diligent observation of the hea- Thus in a former verse he men- 

vens ; the other by a religious tions Maia, one of the Pieiades, 

worship of the gods, especially for that whole constellation. 

ofCeres. Ignis CyUenius.] By the 

Cadi menses.] By the months CyUemanfire he means Mercury, 

of heaven, I take the poet to who was said to be bom m 

mean the twelve signs of the Cyllene, a mountain of Arcadia. 

Zodiac, through each of which Erret.] Tlie wandering of a 

tbe sun is about a montb in planet is a very proper eiprei- 

paMihg. aUyn. 
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In primis venerare deoe, atque annua magnse 

Sacra refer Cereri» ketis operatus in herbis, 

Extremse sub casum hyemis, jam vere sereno. 340 

Tum pingues agni, et tum mollissima vina : 

Tum somni dulces, densaeque in montibus umbrae. 

Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agrestis adoret ; 

Cui tu lacte favos, et miti dilue Baccho ; 

Terque novas circum felix eat hostia fruges, 345 

Omnis quam chorus, et socii comitentur ovantes ; 

Bt Cererem clamore vocent in tecta : neque ante 

Falcem maturis quisquam supponat aristis, 

Quam Cereri torta redimitus tempora quercu, 

Det motus incompositos, et carmina dicat. 350 

Atque haec ut certis possimus discere signis, 

j^tusque, pluviasque, et ageutes frigora ventos ; 

Ipse Pater statuit, quid menstrua Luna moneret, 

Quo signo caderent austri : quid saepe videntes 

Agricolse, propius stabulis armenta tenerent. 355 

Continuo ventis surgentibus aut freta ponti 

Incipiunt agitata tumescere, et aridus altis 

Montibus audiri fragor ; aut resonantia longe 

Annua magncB sacra refer oak in honour of Cer^, becauae 

Cereri.] The poet here gives she first taught manldnd the use 

a beautiful description of the of com inst^ of acoms. 
Ambarvalia; so calied because Atque hasc, Stc.] The poet 

the victim was led round the in this passage intends only to 

fields : quod victima ambiret shew the husbandman, how, 

arva. without science, he may be able, 

Miti dilue BMcko.'] All the in a good measure, to foresee 

commentators agree, and I think the changes of the weather, and 

itcannotbedoubted, thatBaccAo prevent the misfortunes that 

is here put figuratively for wine, may attend them. 
and that it is the ablative case, Continw ventis, &c.] Here 

coupled with lacte. the poet most beautifiilly de- 

Torta redimittu tempora scribes the ai|^ ol \}c)& Nerax^ 

quercu.'} They wore wreaths o£ lisiiv^. 
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Littora misceri, et nemoram increbescere munnur. 

Jam sibi tmn a curvis male temperat unda carini^» 360 

Cum medio celeres revolant ex aequore mergi« 

Qamoremque ferunt ad littora: cumque marinaB 

In sicco ludunt fiilicse : notasque paUides 

Deserit, atque altam supra volat ardea nubem. 

Saepe etiam stellas, vento impendente, videbis 365 

Praedpites caelo labi, noctisque per umbram 

Flammarum longos a tergo albescere tractus. 

ISaepe levem paleam et firondes volitare caducas, • 

Aut summa nantes in aqua colludere plumas. 

At Boreae de parte trucis cum fiilminat, et-cum 370 

Eurique Zepbyrique tonat domus ; omnia plenis 

Rura natant fossis, atque omnis navita ponto 

Humida vela legit. Nunquam imprudentibus imber 

Obfuit : aut illum surgeutem vallibus imis 

At Boretp, &c.] In these passage gmes /iigere ex imis 

lines we have the prognostics vallibus, La Cerda takes the 

of rain. meaning to be that the showers 

Imprudentibus.'] Some inter- rise out of the valleys. A third 

pret this unwise^ as if the poefs interpretation is, that the cranes 

meaning was, that these signs left their aerial flight, and fled 

are so plain that the most un- or avoided the coming storm, 

wise must observe them. But by retreating to the low vales. 

imprudens signifles not only im- Tbis interpretation is agreeable 

prudentorunwise,butalsounad- to what Aristotle has said, in 

visedf uninformed, or unawares, the ninth book of his history of 

in which sense this passage is animals» where, treating of the 

generally understood. yirgil's foresight of cranes, he says 

meaning seems to be, that the they fly on high, that they may 

signs are so many, that none see far off ; and, if they perceive 

can complain of a shower^s fall- clouds and storms, they descend, 

ing on him imawares. and rest on the ground. From 

Aut iUum surgentem vaUibus, this high flight of the cranea, 

&c.] This paasage is variously we see the propriety of the 

interpreted. Some take the epithet aierue ; and we also find 

prognostic of raln to be the that not their flying on high, 

cranes leaving the valleys, and but their descent is to be et- 

ffy/ng on bigh, reading tbis teemedi^uiGCLQixtJisv. 
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A&nsd fiigere graes : aut bucula cselum t^S 

Suspiciens patulis captavit naribus auras : 

Aut arguta lacus drcumvolitavit hirundo : 

£t veterem in limo rause cecinere querelam. 

Ssepius et tectis penetraHbus extulit ova 

Angustum formica terens iter : et bibit ingens 380 

Arcus : et e pastu decedens agmine magno 

Corvorum increpuit densis exercitus alis. 

Jam varias pelagi volucres, et quse Asui circum 

Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata Gaystri, 

Certatim largos humeris infundere roret ; 395 

Nunc caput objectare fretis, nunc currere in undas, 

£t studio incas$mm videas gestire lavandi. 

Tum comix plena pluviam vocat improba voce, 

£t sola in sicca secum spatiatur arena. 

Nec noctuma quidem carpentes pensa puellae 390 

Nescivere hyemem : testa cum ardente viderent 

Scintillare oleum, et putres concrescere fungos. 

Nec minus ex imbri soles, et aperta serena 

Prospicere, et certis poteris cognoscere signis. 

Et bibit ingeru orct».] 1t this river being minhj, abounds 

was a Yulgar opinion amrn^t with water-fowl. 

the ancients, that the rainbow 7\tm comixpUna, &c.] The 

drew up water with its homs. ancients thought that crows not 

Jam vanoB pelagi vohtcres, only predicted rain but called 

&c.] The Asia palu» or Asius it. 

campus is the name of a fenny ScinHOare oleum, et puirei 

country, which receives the concrescere fimgos.'] The sput- 

overflowings of the Cayster. tering of the lamps, being occa- 

The flrst syllable of this adjec- sioned by the moisture of the 

tiye is always long. Cayster or air, may well predict rain. 

Capstrus is the name of a river Nec minus, &c.] After the 

of Asia, which rises in Phrygia signs of wind and rain, the poet 

Major, passes through Lydia, and now proceeds to give ut those 

falLs into the iEgean sea near of fair weather. 
Ephesus. Tbe country about 
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Nam neque tum stellis acies obtusa videtur ; 395 

Nec fratris radiis obnoxia surgere liuna: 

Tenuia nec lanae per caelum vellera ferri, 

Non tepidum ad solem pennas in littore pandunt 

Dilectse Thetidi Halcyones : non ore solutos 

Immundi meminere sues jactare maniplos. 400 

At nebulse magis ima petunt, campoque recumbunt : 

Solis et occasum servans de culmine smnmo 

Nequicquam seros exercet noctua cantus. 

Apparet liquido sublimis in aSre Nisus, 

£t pro puipureo poenas dat Scylla capillo : 405 

Nec fratris radiis obnoaia Nisus and Scylla is related io 

surgere lAma.'] Ruseus seems to the eighth book of Oyid'8 Me- 

have found the true meaning of tamorphoses. Nisus was king 

this passage ; that " the moon of Alcathoe or Megara. He had 

rises with such an CKceeding on his head a purple hair, in 

brightness, that one would ra- which the security of the king- 

ther think her light to be her dom lay. Scylla, his daughter, 

own, than only borrowed from falling desperately in love with 

the sun." Minos, who besieged the city, 

Tenuia nec Uvrue. per calum stole the purple hair, and fled 

vellera ferri.'] By thin fleeces of with it to him. But that just 

umlf the poet means thQ fleecy prince, abhorring the crime, re- 

cloudSf which Aratus mentions jected her with indignation, and 

as a sign of rain. sailed to Crete, leaving her be- 

Dilectce Thetidi Halcyones.li hind. Scylla, in despair, plunged 

The fable of Ceyx and his wife into the sea after him, and took 

Halcyone being tumed into fast hold of the ship. Her fa- 

these birds, is beautifully re- ther, who had just been changed 

lated in the eleventh book of into the hcUiaetoSf which is 

Ovid's Metamorphoses. The thought to be the osprey, a ra- 

mutual love of these persons pacious bird of the eagle kind, 

.subsisted after their change ; in hovering over her to tear her in 

^onour of which, the gods are pieces, she let go her hold, and 

saidtohaveordained,thatwhilst was immediately changed into 

they sit on their nest, which the ciris. Some take thia bird 

floats on the sea, there shouki to be a lark ; others tbink it is 

be no storm. Hence they are a solitary bird, with a purple 

said to be beloved by tlie sea crest on its head, which conti- 

nymphs. nually haunts the rocks and 

Et pro purpureo poenas dat thores of the sea. 
Sry//a cajHilo'] The BtoT^ ot 
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Quacunque illa levem fugiens secat aethera pennis, 

Ecce inimicua atrox magno stridore per auras 

Insequitur Nisus : qua se fert Nisus ad auras, 

Illa levem fugiens raptim secat aethera pennis./ 

Tum Hquidas corvi presso ter gutture voces, 410 

Aut quater ingeminant ; et ssepe cubilibus altis, 

Nescio qua praeter solitum dulcediii^lBeti, 

Inter se foliis strepitant : juvat imbribus actis 

Progeniem parvam, dulcesque revisere nidos. 

Haud equidem credo, quia sit divinitus illis 415 

Ingenium, aut rerum ^eito prudentia major : 

Verum, ubi tempestas, et cseli mobilis humor 

Mutavere \das, et Jupiter uvidus* austris 

Densat erant quse rara modo, et quae densa relaxat ; 

Vertuntur species animorum, et pectora motus 420 

Nunc alios, alios duia nubila ventus agebat, 

Coucipiunt. Hinc ille avium concentus in agris, 

Et laetae pecudes, et o^-antes gutture corvi. . 

Si vero solem ad rapidiun, lunasque sequentes 

Ordine respicies ; nunquam te crastina fallet 425 

Hora, neque insidiis noctis capiere serenae. 

Luna revertentes cum primum coUigit ignes, 

Si nigrum obscuro comprenderit a^ra cornu, 

Maximus agricolis pelagoque parabitur imber. 

At, si virgineum suffuderit ore ruborem, 430 

Haud equidem credo, Sx.] rarefaction and density, have 

Ilere Virgil speaks as an Epieu- upon their bodies. 
rean : he does not allow any Si vero, &c.] Having shewn 

divine knowledge or foresight how the changes of weather are 

tobeinbirds,butju8tly ascribes predicted by animalB, he now 

these changes in their behaviour proceeds to explain the prog- 

to the efFects which the altera- nostics from the sun and mociw, 

tiors of the air, with regardto ai\d\je^iA'w^\!L\Xsft.TMiKs^. 
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Ventus erit : vento semper rubet aurea Fhoebe. 

Sin ortu quarto, namque is certissimus auctor, 

Pura, neque obtusis per cselum comibus ihit, ^ 

Totus et ille dies, et qui nascentur ab illo, 

Exactim ad mensem, pluvia ventisque carebunt : 435 

Votaque servati solvent in litore nautse 

Glauco, et Panopeae, et Inoo Melicertae. 

Sol quoque et exoriens, et cum se condit in undas, 

Signa dabit ; solem certissima signa sequuntur ; 

£t qu9e mane refert, et quse surgentibus astris. 440 

Ille ubi nascentem maculis variaverit ortum 

Conditus in nubem, medioque refugerit orbe ; 

Suspecti tibi sint imbres ; namque urget ab alto 

Arboribusque satLsque Notus pecorique sinister. 

Aut ubi sub lucem densa inter nubila sese 445 

Diversi rumpent radii, aut ubi pallida surget 

Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile ; 

Votaque servati solvent in li- of her husband, who had alreadjr 

tore naute^.'] It was a custom torn one of their children in 

amongst the ancient mariners pieces, she threw herself into 

to vow a sacrifice to the sea the sea, with her son Melicerta. 

gods on the shore, provided They were both changed into 

they retumed safe from their sea deities. Ino was called by 

voyage. the Greeks Leucothea, and by 

Glftuco, et Panopea, et Inoo the Romans Matuta : Melicerta 

Melicerttt.'] Glaucus was a fish- was called by the Greeks Palae- 

erman, who, observing that his mon, and by the Romans Por- 

fish, by touching a certain herb, tunus. 

recovered their strength, and Sol quoque, &c.] In this paa- 

leaped again into the water ; sage are contained the predic- 

had the curiosity to taste of it tions drawn from the rising and 

himself : upon which he imme- setting of the sun. 
diately ieaped into the water, Tithoni croceum linqMens Au- 

and became a sea god. Panopea rora cubile.'] Tithonus was the 

was one of the Nereids. Ino son of Laomedon, king of Troy. 

was the daughter of Cadmus, Aurora, or the moming, is 

and wife of Athamas, king of fabled to have fallen. in k)te 

Thebea. Flying from the fury "w\t\iVv\m. 
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Heii, male tum mites defendet pampinus uvas, 

Tam multe in tectis crepitans salit horrida grando. 

Hoc etiam, emenso cum jam decedet Olympo, 450 

Profuerit meminisse magis : nam ssepe videmus 

Ipsius in vultu yarios errare colores. 

Caeruleus pluviam denunciat, igneus Euros : 

Sin maculse incipient rutilo immiscerier igni ; 

Omnia tunc pariter vento nimbisque videbis 455 

Fervere. Non iUa quisquam me nocte per altum 

Ire, neque a terra moneat convellere funem. 

At si, cum referetque diem^ condetque relatum, 

Lucidus orbis erit, frustra terrebere nimbis, 

£t claro sylvas cemes aquilone moveri. 460 

Denique, quid vesper serus vehat, unde serenas 

Ventus agat nubes, quid cogitet humidus auster, 

Sol tibi signa dabit, Solem quis dicere falsum 

Audeat ? ille etiam csecos iostare tumultus 

Ssepe monet, fraudemque et operta tumescere bella. 465 

Ille etiam extincto miseratus Csesare Romam, 

Cum caput obscura nitidum femigine texit, 

Ille etiam, 8tc.] Having just against Brutus and Cassius. — 

observed that the sun foretels The reader cannot but observe 

wars and tumults, he takes oc- howjudiciously Virgiltakescare 

casion to mention the prodigi- to shew that he had not forgot 

ous paleness of the sun after the the subject of his poem in this 

death of Julius Caesar. Then he long digression. At the close of 

digresses into a beautiful ac- it, he introduces a husbandman 

count of the other prodigies in future ages ploughing up the 

which are said to have appeared field of battle, and astonished at 

at the same time. But though the magnitude of the bones of 

he represents these extraordi- those who had been there 

nary appearances as conse- buried. 

quences of the murder of Csesar, Ferrugine.] Ferrugo does not 

yet at the same time he shews properly signify darkness or 

that they predicted the civil blackness, but a deep redness. — 

war of Augustus and Anthony Thus /errugiucuA \& «^^iJ^^fe^ ns^ 

p2 
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Impiaque setemam timueruiit «a^cula noctem. 
Tempore quamquam illo tellus quoque, et aequora ponti, 
ObscQeaique canes, importunaeque volucres 470 

Signa dabant. Quoties Cydopum effervere in agroB 

Vidimus undantem ruptis fomacibus iEtnam, 

Flammarumque globos, lique&ctaque volvere saxa ! 

Armorum sonitum toto Grermania cselo 

Audiit; insolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes. 475 

Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita silentes 

Ingens ; et simulacra modis pallentia miris 

Visa sub obscurum noctis, pecudesque locutse^ 

Infandum ! sistunt amnes, terrseque dehiscunt : 

£t moestum illacrymat templis ebur, seraque sudant; 480 

Proluit insano contorquens vortice sylvas 

Fluviorum rex Eridanus, camposque per omnes 



the flower of the hyacinth,which The two first syilables of ^ttrto- 

is also called purpureiASf the co- runi are short ; the poet, there- 

lour of blood. fore, puts two short syllables 

Impia scecula.] By s<2cula, for one long one. Dr. Trapp 

the poet means men, in imita- observes, that this redundancy 

tionofLucretius,whofrequently of the syllables elegantly ex- 

uses that word for kind, species^ presses the overflowing of the 

or sex. river, and has accordingly iml- 

Obscamique canes.'] Ohscxmus, tated it in his version : 

amongst the augun was applkd ^^^^ 

to any thing that was reputed a *^ 

bad omen. Eridanus is the Greek name fbr 

Importunoique tiolucres.li Ovid the Po. It rises from the foot 

mentions the owls as giving of Vesulus, one of the highest 

omens. Some omens of birds mountains of the Alps, and 

are mentioned by the historians passing through the Cisalpine 

as preceding the death of Csesar. Gaul, now part of Italy, it falls 

Pecudesque locuto'^.'] By pecu-. into the Adriatic sea, or gulf of 

lies, the poet seems to mean Venice. It is the largest and 

oxen ; for those are the cattle most famous of all the rivers of 

which are said to have spoken Italy ; whence Virgil calls it the 

on this occasion. king of rivers. 

Pluviorum rex Krvkam^ — 
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Gum stabulis armenta tuHt : nec tempore eodem 

Tristibns aut extis fibrse apparere.minaces ; 

Aut puteis manare cruor cessavit ; et alte 485 

Per noctem resonare, lupis ululantibus, urbes. 

Non alias caelo ceciderunt plura sereno^ 

Fulgura ; nec diri toties arsere cometse. 

Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 

Non alias c(bIo ceciderunt plura and only made use of them to 

sereno fulgura.'] Thunder from lead the superstitious vulgar. — 

a clear sky was always looked Virgil has related them as a 

upon as a prodigy by the an- poet, with a design to flatter hi* 

cients, though not always ac- patron. Augustus ; for it cannot 

counted an iU omen. be supposed that he, who was 

Nec diri toties arsere cometcs.'] not only a philosopher, but an 

Comets are to this day vulgarly Epicurean also, could have any 

reputed dreadful presages of fu- real faith in such predictions. 

ture wars. Virgil is generally If historians h&ve thought it not 

thought to mean that comet unbecoming their gravity to 

which appeared for seven nights make such relations, surely a 

after Csesar^s death. But he poet may be indulged in making 

speaksofseveralcomets^ where- use of popular opinions, when 

fore I rather believe he means they serve to adom his work, 

some fiery meteors which were andingratiatehimselfwiththose 

seen about that time. Besides, who have inclination and power 

the famous comet, which is said to confer benefits upon him. 
to have appeaxed for seven days, Ergo inter sese, &c.] Therc 

was esteemed a good omen, and secms to be no small difiiculty 

was fancied to be Caesar^s soul in explaining what Virgil means 

converted into a blazing star by by saying Philippi saw two civil 

Venus. Before we part with wars between the Romans, and 

these prodigies, it may not be Emathia and the plains of Hse- 

amiss to observe, that it is very mus were twice fattened with 

common not oriy with poets, Roman blood. It is, however, 

but with historians also, to iur very probable that the poet al- 

troduce them as attending upon ludes to the two great civil 

great wars, and especially upon wars, the first of which was de- 

the destruction of cities and cided at Pharsalia, and the lat- 

great persons. Lucan makes ter at Philippi. This is generally 

them wait on the battle of allowed to be Virgil's meaning ; 

Pharsalia ; and Josephus is not but then the great distance be^ 

sparing of them at the destruc- tween those two places causes 

tion of Jerusalem. The wisest an almost inextricable difficulty. 

raen, however, amongst the an- For my part, I believe Virgil is 

cients, had littie faith in them, to be understood ^ xiSMv^ ^iwe^ 

p3 
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Romanas acies iterum videre Fhilippi : 490 

Nec fuit indignum siipeiis, bis sangiiine nostro 
Emathiam, et latos H»mi pingnescere campos. 
Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus axatro, 
Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila ; 495 

Aut gravibus rastris galeas puloibit inanes, 
Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris. 

latitude of a poet, not the ex- Thessaly, except the city of La- 

actness of a historian, or a geo- rissa, which was possened by 

graphcr. He seems to have Scipio'8 army. Pompey in a few 

considered all that part of Greece days marches into Tlieasaly, and 

which contains Thessaly, Epi- joins his army with that of Sci- 

rus, and Macedon, quite to the pio. After the famous battle of 

foot of mount Haemys, as one Pharsalia, in Theaaalj, we find 

country. And indccd it appears Csesar pursuing Pompey as far 

from C£sar's own account of as Amphipolis, a city of Mace- 

that war, that it extended over don, in the confines of Thrace, 

all those countrics. Soon after not far from Philippi. Thus we 

Caesar was come into Greece, see the war was not confined to 

we find all Epirus submitting to Thessaly, but spread itself all 

him, and the two armies en- over Epirus and Macedon, even 

camped betwecn Dyrrhachium to the borders of Thrace ; to 

and Apollonia, with the river that the two war» may, with 

Apsus between the two camps. some latitude, be ascribed to 

There are several sharp engage- the same country, though there 

ments in the neighbourhood of was so large a space between 

D)'rrhachium. Aiter his defeat the two spots where they were 

there, he marches to the river decided. 

Genusus, where there was a Parilnu teli».'] By equai armt, 

skirmish betwcen Cssar*s horse the poet means a civil war ; 

and those of Pompey, who pur- Romans being oppoeed to Ro- 

sued him. We tind Domitius mans. 

marching as far as Heraclea Grandia ossa.'] It waa the 

Sentica, which is in the farther opinion of the ancients that 

partofMacedon,towardsThrace; mankind degenerated in sixe 

whence, being closely pursued and strength. In the twelfth 

by Pompey , he narrowly escaped, iEneid, the poet represents Tur- 

and joined Cassar at i£ginium, nus throwing a stone of such a 

on the borders of Thessaly. — aize, that twelve such men as 

Presentiy after, Csesar besieges lived in his time could hardly 

Gomphi, a city of Thessaly, near lift from the ground, — In the 

Epiru», and aoon subduea aA v^aia^ DcyM Xxicst^ ^aik^ Imk re- 
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Dii patrii, indigetes, et Romule, Vestaque mater, 

Quse Tuscum Tiberim, et Romana palatia s6rvas, 

Hunc saltem everso juvenem suocurrere sseclo 50Q 

Ne prohibete : satis jampridem sanguine nostro 

Laomedonteae luimus peijuria Ttojffi. 

Jampridem nobis caeli te regia, Ceesar, 

Invidet, atque hominum queritur curare triumphos. 

Quippe ubi fas versum atque nefiEis : tot bella per orbem : 

Tam multae scelerum facies : non ullus aratro 506 

Dignus honos : squalent abductis arva colonis, 

presents their degenerate poste- Romulus is one of the chief of 

rity astonished at the bones of the Indigetes, being the founder 

the Romans who fell at Pharsa- of the city. 
lia and Philippi, which, in com- Tuscum Tiberim.'] The Tiber 

parison of those of later ages, is so called, because it rises in 

may be accounted gigantic. Etruria. 

Dii patrii, &c.] The poet Romana palatia.'] It was on 

concludes the first hook with a the Palatine hill that Romulus 

prayer to the gods of Rome to laid the foundation of Rome. 

preserve Augustus, and not to Here he kept his court, as did 

take him yet into tlieir number, also Augustus Caesar; hence the 

that he may save mankind from word palatium came to signify 

ruin. The Dii patrii are those a royal seat or palace. 
which preside over particular Juvenem.] He means Augus- 

cities, as Minerva over Athens, tusC8esar,whowasthen^young 

and Juno over Carthage. They man, being about twenty-seven 

are also called Penates ; and in years of age when VirgU began 

the second ^Eneid our poet him- his Georgicks, which he is said 

self seems to make the Dii pa- to have finished in seven years. 
trii and Penates the same. The Laomedontece luimus perjuria 

Indigetes are men who, on ac- Trojoi.'] Laomedon, king of 

count of their great virtues, Troy, when he was building a 

have been deified. Hence it ap- wall round his city, hired the 

pears that Virgil invokes two assistance of Neptune and Apol- 

orders of gods, the Dii patrii, lo, and afterwards defrauded 

gods of the country, tutelary them of the reward he had pro- 

gods, or Penates ; and the Indi- mised. 

getes, OT deified men: andthen Non ullus aratro dignus honts.] 

taat he enumerates one of the Here again the poet slides beau- 

chief of each order. For we tifully into his subject. Whcn 

find that Vesta is a principal he is speaking of th& >«Vc;:^& 

tutelary goddess of Rome ; and ■wotVd'^ \«:\xv«j vew i«\ca^ V^ 'et-- 
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£t curvae rigidum &lces conflantur in ensem. 

Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania bdlum : 

Vicinse ruptis inter se legibus urbes 510 

Arma ferunt : ssevit toto Mars impius orbe. 

Ut cum carceribus sese efiudere quadrig», 

Addunt in spatio, et firustra retinacula tendens 

Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas. 

presses it by saying the hus- war, which was decided by the 

bandmen are pressed into the defeatof Anthony andCleopatra 

service, the fields lie neglected, at Actium. Anthony drew hia 

the plough is slighted, and the forces from the eastem part of 

instruments of agriculture are the empire, which Virgil distin> 

tumed into swords. guishes by the river Euphrates : 

Et curv€B rigidum falces con- Augustus drew his from the 

flantur in ensem.'] We have am westera parts, which he ex- 

expression much like this in the presses by Germany. 
prophet Joel : " Beat your Addunt in spatio.'] Virgil 

plough-shares into swords, and seems to me to mean by spatium 

your pruning-hooks into spears." the whole space that was allotted 

Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc for the course. Heinsius and 

Germania beUum.'] This part of Ruseus, whom I have followed, 

tbe Georgicks must have been read addunt in spatio; which I 

written whilst Augustus and take to signify, they inrrease 

Anthony were drawing together their swiftness in the ring, or- 

their forces to prepare for that runfasterandfaster. 
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HACTENUS arvorum ciiltus, et sidera caeli : 
Nunc te, Bacche, canam, nec non sylvestria tecum 
Virgulta, et prolem tarde crescentis olivae. 



Hactenus arvorum^ &c.] The 
poet begins this book with a 
brief recapitulation of the sub- 
ject of the first: he then de- 
clares that of the second book 
to be vines, olives, and wild 
trees and shrubs ; and invokes 
Bacchus to his assistance. 

Nec non sylvestria tecurn, &c.] 
Virgil, in order to raise the 
dignity of the verse in this place, 
above that of the proposition 
in the first Geoi^ick, as he there 
makes use of a figure, by em- 
ploying sydere instead of tem- 
pore, so here he chooses a nobler 
figure, by the apostrophe he 
makes to Bacchus ; and in the 
third book, he uses the same 
figure, for the same purpose, 
three times in the two first lines. 
But this expression, nunc te, 
Bacche, canam, having the air 
of a Bacchique piece, which was 



not by any means the poefs 
intention, he immediately gives 
it anotl^er tum, by declaring he 
will celebrate equally with Bac« 
chus, that is, the vine, every 
twig of the forest. This seems 
to be VirgiPs meaning, and this 
made the subject worthy of 
Virgil. He undertakes to dis- 
close all the bounties of nature 
in her productions of trces, and 
plants, and shrubs ; and this 
he does from the viile to the 
furze. 

Tarde crescentis olivce.'] The 
ancient Greek writers of agri- 
culture speak of the olive as a 
very slow grower. Pliny quotes 
a passage from Hesiod, wherein 
he says, that the planter of au 
olive never lived to gather the 
fruit of it ; but he adds, that in 
his time they planted olives one 
year, «jvd ^iaSJwet^^^iXsR. ^T^ajX**^^ 
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Huc, pater O Lensee : tuis hic onmia plena 

Muneribus ; tibi pampineo gravidus autumno 5 

Floret ager, spumat plenis vindemia labris. 

Huc, pater O Lenaee, veni : nudataque musto 

Tinge novo mecum dereptis crura cotliumis. 

Principio arboribus varia est natura creandis : 

Namque alise, nullis hominum cogentibus, ipsae 10 

Sponte sua veniunt, camposque et flumina late 

Curva tenent ; ut molle siler, lentseque genistae, 

Populus, et glauca canentia fronde salicta. 

next. But Hesiod no doubt three ways by which they are 

spake of sowing the seeds of the produced without culture; ipon- 

olive ; which will take off Pliny*s taneously, by seeds, and by 

objection, who seems to mean suckers. 

the transplanting of the trun- Sponte suaveniunt.'] Though 

cheons. It is not iraprobable the spontaneous generation of 

that the ancient Grecians were plants is now sufficiently ex- 

unacquainted with any other ploded ; yet it was uniyersally 

method of propagating olives, believed by the ancient philoio- 

than by sowing them : and, as phers. Instances of this are 

Mr. Miller informs us, they frequent in Aristotle, Pliny, and 

practice that method in Greece, many others. 

to this day. Hence, Virgil ' SUer.'] 1 have followed the 

might make use of the epithet general opinion, in translating 

slou) ^owing ; though in his sileTf an osier. 1 do not meet 

time they had a quicker way of with any thing certain, in the 

propagating olives. other Latin writers, to deter- 

Pater Len^se.'] Virgil mine exactly what plant they 

makes use of the name Lenaeus raeant. 

for Bacchus in this place. Lentceque genista. ] I take 

Tuis muneribus.'] Bacchus is the genista to be what we call 

said to have been the inventor Spanish broom ; which grows in 

of wine. great plenty in most parts of 

Nudataque musto, &c.] This Italy. The Italians weave basicets 

alludes to the custom, frequent of its slender branches. The 

even now, in Italy and other flowers are very sweet, last long, 

places, of treading out the and are agreeable to bees. 

grapes with their feet. Populus.] This no doubt is 

Principio arboribus, &c.] The the poplar, of which, according 

poet begins with an account of to Pliny, there are three sorts ; 

the several methods of producing the white, the black, and the 

trees : and first he speaks of the Libyan, wKich is our asp. 
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Pars autem posito surgunt de semine ; ut altae 
Castaneae, nemorumque Jovi qugTmaxima frondet 15 
Esculus, atque habitse Graiis onuiftlla quercus. 
Pullulat ab radice aliis densissima sylva ; 
Ut cerasis, ubnisque : etiam Pamassia laurus 
Parva sub ingenti matris se subjicit umbra. 
Hos natura modos primmn dedit : his genus onme 20 
Sylvarum, fruticimique viret, nemonmique sacrorum. 

Glauca canentia fronde sa- they had for those of other 

licta.'] Tliis is a beautifui de- nations. 

scriptionofthecoramonwillow: Cercuis.'] Cherries were a 

the leaves are of a blueish green, new fruit amongst the Romans 

and the under side of them is in VirgiPs time. Pliny tells us 

covered with a white down. He they*were brought from Pontus, 

uses salictum or salicetum, the by LucuUus, after he had sub- 

place where willows grow, for dued Mithridates. 
salices, the trees themselves. Ulmis.'] Ehns were in great 

Castanea:.'] The Castanea no request amongst the ancients, 

doubt is our chesnut. they being preferred before all 

NemorumqueJoviqUiBmaxima other trees for props to their 

frondet esculus.] It is no easy vines. Hence we find frequent 

matter to determine certainly mention of them amongst the 

what the esculus is. I think it poets. 

not improbable that it may Pamassia laurus.] The finest 

be that sort of oak, which bay-trees grew on mount Par- 

is known, in some parts of nassus, according to Pliny: 

England, under the name of the " Spectatissima in monte Par- 

bay-oak. It has a broad dark- nasso." I have endeavoured to 

green firm leaf, not so much prove in the note on ver. 306 

sinuated about the edges, as of the first Georgick, that the 

tbat of the common oak. In bay, and not the lAurel; is the 

the common oak, the acoms Umrus of the ancients. I shall 

grow on long stalks, and the add in this place, that the laurel 

leaves have scarce any tail, but is not so apt to propagate itself 

grow almost close to the by suckers as the bay. 
branches ; but in the bay-oak Hos natura modos primum de- 

the acoms grow on short stalks dit.] 6y this the poet means, 

and the leaves have long tails. that these are the ways by 

Habit^ Graiis oracula- quer- which trees are natMrally pro- 

ciLs.] It is very well known pagated, without the assistance 

how fond the Romans were of of art. 

their gods, and religious cere- Fruticum\ 'Vda 'iJiSSsx^wye: 

monies, and what a contempt betTjeeiv «t tt^^ ^^ ^ ^cik.\^ Na», 
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Sunt alii, quos ipse via sibi reperit usus. 

Hic plantas tenero absciDldens de corpore matmm 

Deposuit sulcis : hic s&pes obruit arvo, 

Quadrifidasque sudes, et aciito robore vallos : 25 

Sylvammque alise pressos propaginis arcus 

Expectant, et viva sua plantaria terra. 

Nil radicis egent alise ; summumque putator 

Haud dubitat terrse referens mandare cacumen. 

Quin et caudicibus sectis, mirabile dictu^ 30 

Tmditur e sicco radix oleagina ligno. 

£t saepe alterius ramos impune videmus 

that the tree rises from the of planting setters. The quadH' 

root with a singie trunk, and Jidas sudes is when the bottoni 

the shrub divides itself into is slit across both 'ways; the 

branches, as soon as it rises acuto robore is when it is cut 

from the root. into a point, which is called the 

Sunt aliif &c.] Having al- coltsfoot.'* 
ready mentioned the several Sylvarumque aiiff, &c.] This 

ways by which plants naturally is propagating by layers, which 

propagate their species ; he now are called propagines, It is to 

proceeds to mention those me - be observed that, though we 

thods which are used by human use the word propagation for 

industry. These are by suckers, any method of increasing the 

setts, layers, cuttings, pieces of species;yet,amongsttheRoman 

the cleft wood, and ingrafting. writersof agriculture^propcig^atu} 

Plantas tenero ahscindens de is used only for layert. 
corpore mairum,] In these Nil radicis egent ali^, &c.] 

words tba poet plainly describes Here he plainly describes what 

the propagation of plants by we call cuttings. It is cutting 

suckers. the young shoots of a tree, and 

Hic stirpes obruit anH>, gua- planting them into the ground ; 

drifidasque sudes, et acuto robore whence Virgil says they have 

vallcsJ^ This is fixing the large no need of a root. 
branches like stakes into the Qain et caudicibus sectis, &c.] 

earth. " This iine," says Mr. He speaks of it justly as a 

B— , " has very much puzzled wonder, that ohve-trees should 

the commentators, but there is strike roots from dry pieces of 

no great difficulty in it, to any the trunk. 
one that is the least versed in Alterius ramos impune t^vle- 

husbandry, and consequently mus vertere in alterius.'} In tliis 

knows that there are two wa^% psaasL^^ V^ "^vaiX^ v^eaJka uf 
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Vertere in alterius, mutatamque inaita mala 

Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidoea rubesce:ce coma. 

Quare agite O proprios generatim disdte cultus» 35 

Agricolae, fructusque feros mollite colendo, 

Neu segnes jaceant terrse. Juvat Ismara Baccho 

Ck)nserere, atque Olea magnum vestire Tabummn. 

Tuque ades, inceptumque una decurre laborem, 

O decus, O famse merito pars maxima nostrse, 40 

Maecenas, pelagoque volaiis da vela patenti. 

Non ego cuncta meis amplecti versibus opto : 

Non, mihi si linguae centum sint, oraque centun» 

Ferrea vox. Ades, et primi lege littoris oram : 

In manibus terrse: non hic te carmine ficto, 45 

Atque per ambages, et longa exorsa tenebo. 

Sponte sua quoe se toUunt in luminis oras» 

grafting, of which he subjoins to the tree : wherefore if Virgil 

two inatances. This subject is speaks of that fruit, he must 

farther explained, ver. 73. mean the stock of the plum. 

Mutatamque insita mtda ftrre Juvat Ismara Baccho corae- 

pyrum.'] He speaks of grafting rere. ] Ismarus is a moun-» 

apples upon a pear-stock, not of tain of Thrace, not far from 

pears upon an apple-stock, as the mouth of Hebrus. That . 

Dryden has translated it. country was famous for good 

Prurtis lapidosa rubescere cor- wines. 
na.] It is a doubt whether Olea magnufn vestire Tabur- 

Virgil means, that comels are num.'] Tabumus is a mountain 

ingrafted upon plum-stocks, of Campania, which was yery 

or plums upon comel-stocks. fruitful in olives. It is now 

May takes it in the former called Taburo. 
sense. I take the former to be Tuque ades, &c.] The poet 

the poefs meaning: fbr the having invoked Bacchus, and 

comelian cherry is a fruit of so proposedthesubjectofthisbook, 

beautiful a red colour, tbat the uow calls upon his patron Mae- 

cornel cannot properly be daid cenas, to give him his assistance. 
to glow or redden with plums, Sponte sua, &c.] The poet 

which are not so red as its own had before mentioned the three 

natural fruit. Besides, the epi- ways by which wild trees are 

thet stony belongs very properly produced ; spontazieo\3&V<j ^ Vr^ 

to the fruit of the cornel, not roots, Mi^ Vi^ Wft^. Vksx^ \k& 
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Infoecunda^quidem, sed iBeta et forda surgtint ; 

Quippe solo natura subest. Tamen hssc quoque ai qois 

Inserat, aut scrobibus mandet mutata sabactis, 50 

Exuerint sylvestrem animum, cultuque frequenti 

In quascunque voces artes> haud tarda sequentur. 

Nec non et sterilis, quse stirpibus exit ab imis, 

Hoc faciet, vacuos si sit digesta per agros. 

Nunc altae frondes, et rami matris opacant, 55 

Crescentique adimunt fcetus, uruntque ferentem. 

Jam, quae seminibus jactis se sustulit arbos, 

Tarda venit, seris fectura nepotibus umbram. 

Pomaque degenerant, succos oblita priores : 

£t turpes avibus prsedam fert uva racemos. 60 

Scilicet omnibus est labor impendendus; et omnes 

Cogendae in sulcum, ac multa mercede domandae. 

mentions them again, and shews ther, but also to ingraft another 

by what culture each sort may upon the stock of that. 

be meliorated. Pomaque degenerant.'] Some 

Quippe solo natura mbest.'] take poma to mean the fniit of 

By nature^s lying hid in the soil, the tree just mentioned ; and 

the poet seems to mean, that indeed the ancients seem to 

there is some hidden power in have used pomum not only for 

the earth, which causes it to an apple, but for «ny esculent 

produce particular plants, which fruit. Others understand the 

therefore grow fair and strong poet to speak of the fruit of the 

in that soil, which'i8 adapted apple-tree. 
to give them birth. Turpes aiyibus pradam fert 

TamenhcBcquoquesiquiSf&c.'] uva racemos.] Uva must be 

The way to tame these luxuriant used here figuratively for the 

wild trees, is to ingraft a good tree : for uva signifies the whole 

fruit upon them, or to trans- cluster ofgrapes, as well as race- 

plant them. mus, not a single grape, which 

Inserat.'] Some have imagined is properly called acinus or vi- 

erroneously that Virgil means naceum. Thus, at the latter 

that their branches should be end of the fourth Georgick, we 

ingrafted upon other trees ; but find um used to express a swarm 

this is contrary to practice. /n- of bees hanging on the branches 

serere arborem signifies not only of a tree» ver. 555. 
to iDgraft that tree upon uio. 
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Sed tnincis oles melius, propagine vites 

Respondent, solido Paphise de robore myrtu5. ' 

Plantis et durse coryli nascuntur, et ingens 65 

Fraxinus, Herculeseque arbos lunbrosa coronse, 

Chaoniique patris glandes : etiam ardua palma 

Nascitur, et casus abies visura marinos. 

Inseritur vero ex fcetu nucis arbutus horrida, 

Et steriles platani malos gessere valentes : 70 

Cestanese fagos, omusque incanuit albo 

Sed truncis, &c.] Here the tus.'] The ogiyrtles are called 

poet speaks of the several ways Paphian from Paphos a city of 

of cultivating trees by human the island Cypnis, where Venus 

industry ; and gives us a no was worshipped. The myrtle 

less just than beautiful descrip- was sacred to that goddess : see 

tion of the manner of inoculating the note on ver. 28. of the first 

and ingrafting. Truncus is pro- book. By solido de robore he 

perly a stock of a tree, diyested seeras to mean planting by sets. 

of its head : hence these teUea, Plantis,'] By plantis the poet 

or branches, with their heads means suckers ; which is a me- 

cut oif, are called trunci. The thod stiU in common practice : 

French derive their word tron- though it is now found to be a 

con from truncus; and hence better way to propagate them 

comes our word truncheon. The by layers. * 

winters in England are gene- HerculeiBque arbos umbrosa 

rally too severe, to suffer oliye- corona.'] The tree of Hercules 

trees to be planted in the open was the poplar. . 

ground. The way of propa- Casus alies visura marinos.] 

gating them here is by laying The abies is our yew-leaved Jir- 

down their tender branches, and tree. The wood of this tree was 

taking thera from the mother- much used by the ancients in 

plant in about two years. This their shipping. 

method is so tedious, that most SterUes platani malos gessere 

people choose to have them valentes.'] The platanus is our 

from Italy in the spring. They oriental pUme-tree^ without all 

are usually planted in pots or question. Dionysius, the geo> 

cases, and removed into the grapher, compares the form of 

green-house at the approach of the Morea, or ancient Pelopon- 

winter. nesus, to the leaves of this tree, 

Propagine vites respondent.] making the tootstalk to be the 

Virgil here recomraends the pro- isthmus, by which it is joined 

pagation of vines by layers : to Greece. 

which is still practised. Castanece fagos.] The com- 

Solido Paphue de robore myr' mentators have been induced tQ 

q2 
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Flore pyri, glandemque saes fregere Bub nlniis. 

Nec modus inserere, atque oculos imponere mmplsaL» 

Nam qua se medio trudunt de cortice gemmae, 

£t tenues rumpunt tunicas, angastus in ipso 75 

Fit nodo sinus : huc aliena ex arbore germen 

Includunt, udoque docent inolescere libro. 

Aut rursum enodes trunci resecantur, et alte 

alter the text, on a supposition, manna is said to be gathered in 

that chesnuts were esteemed in Calabria. 
VirgiPs time, as much superior Inserere, atque ocuhs impo- 

to beech-mast, as they are now : nere.'] Here the poet shews tfae 

the contrary to which I belieye difference between graftiiig and 

may easily be proved. Pliny inoculating. Inoculatioii, or 

mentions chesnuts as a very budding, is perfonned by making 

sorry sort of fruit, and seems to a slit in the bark of one tree, 

wonder that nature should take and inserting the bud of another 

such care of them, as to defend into it. There are aeveral way» 

them with a prickly husk. The of grafting now in use, but the 

mast of the beech was reckoned only one whicb Virgil deacribes, 

a very sweet nut, and men are is what we call cleft-grafting» 

said to have been sustained by which is performed by cdeaving 

it in a siege. This tree was the head of the stock, and 

held in great veneration by the placing a cion from another tree 

Romans, vessels made of it were in the cleft. 
used in their sacrifices, and the TVunci.'] We call the body 

mast was used by them in me- of a tree the trunk : but tnmeut 

dicine. Hence I see no reason is not used for the body, unless 

to doubt, that Virgil meant the the head be cut off. "nie body 

ingrafting a beech on a chesnut : of a tree when it is adomed 

though with us, who prefer the with its branches, is caDed 

chesnut, this practice would be caudex or codex. To conchide 

absurd. the notes on this passage about 

Omusque incanuit albo jlore ingrafting and inoculating : it 

pyTi.] What the Romans called seems impossible not to observe 

(ymus seems to be the sorhus the beautif\il manner in which 

axuMpariaox qmcken-treetyfrhvch our poet has described them. 

grows in mountainous places ; The variety of expression which 

npt only in Italy, but in many he has used in speaking of the 

parts, especially the northem different sorts of ingrafteid trees, 

counties of Englandf where it is and the various epithets he be- 

commonly called the mountain stows on them, render this pas- 

ash. I have sometimes sus- sage exceedingly delightfiil. The 

pected that the omus may be arbute is distinguished by its 

t}iat 80tt of ash, from which the Tvuggednesa ; the plane by its 
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Finditur in solidum cuneis via ; deinde feraces 

Plantse immittuntur : nec longum tempus, et ingens 80 

Exiit ad cselum ramis felicibus arbos, 

Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma« 

Prseterea genus haud unum, nec fortibus ulmis, 

Nec salici, lotoque, neque Idseis c^rparissis : 

Nec pingues unam in fEudem nascuntur olivae, 85 

Orchites, et radii, et amara pausia bacca : 

Pomaque, et Alcinoi sylvae : nec surculus idem 

Crustimiiis, Syriisque pyris, gravibusque volemis. 

Non eadem arboribus pendet vindemia nostris, 

• 

barren shade ; and the pear by the cypress Idaan, from Ida, a 

its snowy blossoms. It would mountain of Crete. 

have become a prose writer, Nec pingues unam in faciem 

simply to have said that any mtscuntur oliva.'] There are 

cion may be ingrafted on aijy many sorts or varieties of 

stock : but a poet must add olives : though they are not so 

beauty to his instructions, and numerous as apples, pears, and 

convey the plainest precepts in plums. Cato mentions eight 

the most agreeable manner. sorts. 

Thus Virgii, after he had said Radii,'] The radius is a long 

that walnuts are ingrafted on olive, so called from its simili- 

arbutes, apples on planes, and tude to a weaver'8 shuttle. 

beeches on chesnuts, adoms the Amara pausia bacca.'] The 

wild ash with the fine blossoms poet mentions the bitter berry 

of the pear : and instead of of this sort of olive, because it 

barely telling us that oaks may is to be gathered before it is 

be ingrafted on elms, he repre- quite ripe ; for then it has a 

scnts the swine crunching acoms bitter or austere taste. 

under elms, than which nothing Alcinoi syhce.'] The gardens 

can be more poetical. At the of Alcinous, in which were 

close of this passage, he gives groves of fruit trees, are cele- 

life and sense to his ingrafted brated in the seventh Odyssey. 

trees ; making them wonder at Crustumiis, Syriisque pyris 

the unknown leaves and fruits gravibusque volemis,] The crus- 

with which they are loaded. tumia, or, as others call them, 

TMo.] There is a tree, and crustumina, were reckoned the 

also an herb, called lotus by . best sort of pears. The vclemi 

the ancients. But it is the tree are so called, quia volam manus 

which Virgil here speaks of. impkant, because they fill the 

Idceis cyparissis,] He calls palm of the hand. 

ft3 
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Quam Me&ymnseo carpit de palmite Lesbos. 90 

Sunt Tharise vites, simt et Mareotides albse: 

Pinguibus hse terris habiles, levioribus illse : 

£t passo Psythia utslior, tenuisque lageos, 

Tentatura pedes olim, vincturaque linguam ; 

Purpurese, preciseque, et quo te cannine dicam, 95 

Hhaetica ? uec cellis ideo contende F^emis. 

Sunt etiam Annninese vites, firmissima vina, 

Tmolius adsurgit quibus, et rez ipse Fhanaeus, 

Argitisque minor : cui non certaverit ulla, 

Aut tantum fluere, aut totidem durare per annos. 100 

Non ego te, 6U, et mensis acoepta secundis, 

Methytmuto.'] Methymna is take tenuis in this place to sig- 

a city of Lesbos, an island of nify what we caU a M^ght wmB. 
the ^gean sea, famous for good Qm te carmme dicam, Rkm- 

wine. tica f] Rhsetia is a country bor- 

ThasuB vites.'] Thasus is an- dering upon Italy. It has been 

other island of the same sea. questioned whether this expies- 

The Thasian wine is mentioned sion of Virgil is intended to 

by Pliny, as being in high es- praise the Rhsetian wines or 

teem. not. 

Mareotides albcB.'] It is dis- Nec cellis ideo contemie Faler- 

puted whether these vines are nis."] Falemus is the name of 

SQ called from Mareia, or Ma- a mountain of Campania, £bi- 

reotis, a lake near Alexandria; mous for the best wine 
from Mareotis, a part of Africa, Tmolius adsurgit quibu», et 

called also Marmarica, and now rex ipse PhafUBUs.] Phanse or 

Barca ; or from Mareotis, a part Phansea is the name of a moun- 

of Epirus. taui of Chios, now called Scio. 

Passo Psythia utUior.] Pas- The Chian wines are abundantly 

sum is a wine made from rai- celebrated by the Greek and 

sins, or dried grapes. Roman writers. 

Tenuis lageos.] The lageos is Argitis^ This is thought to 

so called, on account of its co- be so called firom Argoe, a city, 

loiur. This was not an Italian, and kingdom in the Morea, or 

but a foreign wine, as we are ancient Peloponnesus. 
informed by Pliny. Some think Dis^ et mensis.] The first 

that tenuis signifies weak, and course was of flesh, and the 

thereforethatthepoetuseso/im, second, or dessert, of fruit; at 

to signify that it will be long which they poured out wine to 

before it affects the head. I the gods, which was called liba- 
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Transierim, Rhodia, et tumidis, Bumaste, laoemis. 

Sed neque quam multse spedes, nec nomina quse sint, 

Est numerus ; neque enim nimg^ comprendere refert : 

Quem qui scire velit, libydTvelit tequons idem . 105 

Discere quam multse Zephyro turbenturdrensB : "*•***-> 

Aut ubi navigiis violentior incidit Eurus, 

Nosse, quot lonii veniant ad litora fluctus. 

Nec vero terrse ferre omnes omnia possunt. 

Fluminibus salices, crassisque paludibus alni 110 

Nascuntur : steriles saxosis montibus omi : 

littora myrtetis Isetissima : denique apertos 

Bacchus amat colles, aquilonem et frigora tazi. 

Aspice et extremis domitum cultoribus orbem, 

Eoasque domos Arabum, pictosque Gelonos. 115 

tion. Therefore, when the poet are the proper soil for willows : 

says the Rhodian wine is grate- since it is confirmed by daily 

ful to the gods and to second experioice. 

courses, he means it was used CrcusiaffcUudUnu.'] Mr.Evelyn 

in libations, which were made says, ** The alder is of all tbe 

at these second courses ; or per- other the most faithfiil lover of 

haps, that the wine was poured watery and boggy places, and 

forth, and the grapes served up, those most despised weeping 

as part of the dessert. parts, or water-galls of forests ; 

Nec vero tems, &c.] The for in better and drier gronnd 

poet now informs us, that dif- they attract the moisture from 

ferent plants require different it, and injure it.'* 

soils : he mentions several con- Extremis domiUum ciUtoribus 

siderable trees, by which the orbem.'] Servius thinks the pre- 

countries that produce them position cum is to be understood 

may be distinguished ; and con- here, and that these words are 

cludes with a beautiful descrip- to he rendered " the farthest 

tion of the citron-tree. • part of the earth subdued toge- 

FlummUtus scUices.] The au- ther with its husbandmen." 

thor of the books of plants, He supposes the poet designs a 

ascribed to Aristotle, says that compliment to the Romans, 

willows grow either in dry or who had subdued those na- 

wet places. It would be wast- tions. 

ing time, to produce innumera- Pictos Gelonos.'] The Geloni 

ble quotations from other au- were a people of Scythia, who 

thors, to shew that wet grounds painted their fisices, like seYcral 
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Divisse arboribus patriae : sola India nigrum 
Fert ebenum : solis est thurea yirga Sabaeis. 
Quid tibi odorato referam sudantia ligno 
Balsamaque, et baccas semper frondentis acanthi ? 
Quid nemora iEthiopum, n^oUi canentia lana ? 120 

Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres ? 
Aut quos oceano propior gerit India lucos, 
Extremi sinus orbis ? ubi alsra vincere summum 

other barbarous nations, to thi.'] There are two sorts of 

make themselves appear more acanthus ; the one an Eg^rptian 

terrible in battle. tree, of which the poet speaks 

Sola India nigrum fert ebe- in this place ; and tbe other an 

num.] Our poet has been ac- herb. The tree is described by 

cused of a mistake in saying Theophrastus. He says it is 

that only India produces ebony, called acanthus, because it is all 

since we are informed by good over prickly, except the trunk : 

authors, not only that it is for it has thoms upon the shoots 

brought from Ethiopia, but also and leaves. It is a large tree, 

that the best grows in that and a£fords timber of twelve 

country. cubits. The "flowers grow in 

Solis est thurea virga SabiBis.'] little balls, which Virgil might 

See the note on molles sua thura therefore poetically call berries ; 

Sabai, book i. ver. 57. though that word strictly be- 

Balsamaque. ] According to longs to small round fruits. 

Pliny, the balsam plant grows Nemora Mthiopum, moUi ca- 

only in Judsea; but Josephus nentia lana.] These forests, 

tells us, that the Jews had a that are hoary with soft wool, 

tradition, that it was first are the cotton-trees. They grow 

brought into their country by usually to about fifteen feet in 

the Queen o£ Sheba, who pre- height : the cotton is a soft 

sented it to Solomon. Accord- substance, growing within a 

ing to the best accounts of greenish husk, and serving to 

modem authors, the true coun- defend the seeds. 

try of the balsam plant is Arabia VeUeraque ut foliis depectant 

Felix. It is a shrub with im- tenuia Seres.] The Seres were 

■ equally pennated leaves. The .apeople of India,whofumished 

balsamflowsoutofthebranches, the other parts of the world 

either naturally, or by making with silk. The ancients were 

incisions in June, July, and generally ignorant of the man- 

August. It is said to be white ner in which it was spun by the 

at first, then green, and at last silk-worms ; and imagined that 

of a yellow colour, like that ,of it was a sort of down, gathered 

honey. from the leaves of trees. 

Baccat semperfrondentis acan- 
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Arboris haud uUse jactu potuere sagittse : 

£t gens illa quidem sumptis non tarda pharetris. 125 

Media fert tristes succos, tardumque saporem 

Felicis mali, quo non prsesentius ullum, 

Pocula si quando ssevse infecere novercse, 

Miscueruntque herbas, et non innoxia verba, 

Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena. 130 

t 

Ipsa ingens arbos, faciemque simillima lauro : 

£t si non alium late jactaret odorem, 

Laurus erat : folia haud ullis labentift ventis : 

Flos ad prima tenax : animas et oletitia Me£ 

Ora fovent illo, et senibitt medicantur aotiheliB. ' 135 

Media fert tristes sticcos, &c.] of Egypt. This govemor had 

The fruit here mentioned n oondemned two milefikcton -to 

certainly the citron. Dioscorides demth by the bite of serpenti. 

says expressly, that tbe Ihiit Ab they were led to execution, 

which the Greeks call medicum, a person taking coajpaision on 

is in Latin called citrium. Tris- them, gave them a citron to 

tis signifies bitter, as tristisque eat. The consequence of this 

lupini. This must be under- was, that though they were ex- 

stood either of the outer rind, posed to the bite of the most 

which is very bitter ; or <rf the venomous serpents, they re- 

seeds, which are covered with a ceived uo injury. The govemor, 

bitter skin. The juice of th4 being surprised at this extraor- 

pulp is acid. What sort of taste dinary event, inquired of the 

the poet means by tardum sapo^ aoldier who guarded them what 

rem, is not very easy to deter-: they had eat or drank that day; 

mine. Servius seems to under- and being informed that they 

stand it to be a taste which doee had only eaten a citron, he or- 

not presently discover itsetf.— dered that the next day one of 

Pliilargyrius interprets it ataste them should eat citron and the 

which dweUs a long time upon other not. He who had not 

the palate. La Cerda takes it to tasted the citron, died presently 

mean, that persons are slow or after he was bitten ; the other 

unwilling to swallow it, on ac- remained unhurt. 
count of its acrimony. Animas et olentia Medi ora 

Membris agit atra venena.'] fovent 010."] Grimoaldus refers 

Athenseus relates a remarkable illo to the flower ; but it is ge- 

storyoftheuseof citronsagainst nerally thought to refer to the 

poison, which he had from a fruit. 
friend of his, who was govemor 
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Sed neqoe Medomm Eyly:», ditissiiiMi, tem, 

Nec pulcher Ganges, atqiie auro turludus Hermiis, 

LBudibuB Italiae certent : non Bactra, neque Indi, 

Totaque thurifens FancfaaTa pinguis arenis. 

Haec loca non tauii spirantes naribus ignem 140 

Invertere, satis iTnmaTiis dentibus hydri ; 

Nec galeis» densisque virum seges horruit hastis : 

Sed gravidae fruges, et Baochi Massicus humor 

Implevere ; tenent dee, armentaque laeta. 

Hinc beUator equus campo sese aiduus infert : 145 

Hinc albi, Clitumne, greges, et maxima taurus 

Victinia, saepe tuo' perfosi flumine sacro, 

Romanos ad templa deum duxere triumphos. 

Sed neque, &c.] The poet, perly so called, in mentioniog 

having spoken of the most re- the Ganges. 

markableplantsofforeigncoun- Thurifcrit Panchdia pinguis 

tries, takes occasion to make a arenis.'] Panchaia or IHuichaea 

beautiful digression in praise of is a country of Arabia Felix. 

Italy. Hax loca, &c.] He alludes to 

Pulcher Ganges.'] The Ganges the story of Jason, who went to 

is a great river of India, dividing Colchis for the golden fleece ; 

it into twu parts. It is men- where he conquered the bulls, 

tioned by Pliny as one of the which breathed forth fire from 

rivers which afford gold. their nostrils, and yoked them 

Auro turbidus Hermus.'] Her- to a plough. He also slew a 

mus is a river of Lydia ; it re- vast (h^on, sowed his teeth in 

ceives the Pactolus, famous for the ground, and destroyed the 

its golden sands. soldiers, which arose fh>m the 

Bactra.] This is the name of dragon's teeth like a crop of 

the capitfd city of a country of com from seed. 

Asia, lying bctween Parthia on Bacchi Masticus humor. ] — 

the west, and India on the east. Massicus is the name of a 

Pliny says, it is reported that mountain of Campania, cele- 

there is wheat in this country, brated for wine. 

of which each grain is as big as Hinc albi^ Clitumnc, greges^ 

a whole ear of the Italian wheat. &c.] Clitumnus is a river of 

Indi.] He puts the name of Italy, in which the victims were 

the people for the country. — washed, to be rendered more 

Probably the poet may mean. pure ; for none, but such as 

Kthiopia in this place ; for he were white, were offered to Ju» 

has spoken already of India pro- piter CapitoUnus. 
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Hic ver assiduuin, atque alienis mensibua sestaa : 

Bis gravidae pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos. 150 

At rabidse tigres absunt, et sseva leonum 

Semina : nec miseros fiEdlunt aoOnita legentes : 

Nec rapit immensos orbes per humum, neque tanto 

Squameus in spiram tractu se colligit anguis. 

Adde tot egregias urbes, operumque laborem : 155 

Tot congesta manu prseruptis oppida saxis ; 

Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 

An mare, quod supra, memorei^, quodque alluit infra ? 



Hic ver assiduum, atque alienis ants, that they are in no danger 

mensibus cestas,'] He describes of being deceived by it. 

the temperate air of Italy, by Nec rapit immeruos, &c.] He 

saying it enjoys a perpetuai does not deny that there are 

spring, and summer warmth in serpents in Italy, but he says 

such months, as make winter they are not sb large or so terri- 

in other countries. Alienis men- ble as those of other countries. 

sibus signifies in unusucd months; Fiummaque antiquos subterla- 

that is, in such months as other bentia muros.'] Some take this 

countries do not feel warmth. to mean, that the walls of these 

Bis gravidcB pecudes, bispomis towns are so built as to give ad- 

utilis arbos.] He tells us, the mittance to rivers, which flow 

sheep are so fruitful in Italy, through them. Others think 

that they breed twice in a year. the poet speaks of the famous 

Nec miseros faUunt aconita aqueducts. But the general 

legentes.'] The aconite or wolfs- opinion is, that he means the 

bane is a poisonous herb, which rivers which fiow dose by the 

was found in Heraclea Pontica. walls. Thus when any action is 

We have several sorts in our performed close to the waUs of 

gardens, one of which is very a town, we say it is done under 

common, under the name of thewalls. 

monkshood. There are several An mare, quod supra, memo- 

cases of persons poisoned with rem, quodque aUuit infra ?"] — 

eating this herb, one of which Italy is washed on the north 

was communicated to the side by the Adriatic sea, or gulf 

Royal Society by Mr. Bacon. — of Venice, which is called mare 

Servius affirms, that the aconite superum, or the upper sea ; and 

grows in Italy ; and observes, on the south side by the Tyrr- 

that the poet does not deny it, hene, or Tuscan sea, which is 

but artfully insinuates, that it is called mare inferum, or the 

so well known to the inhabit- lower sea. 
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Anne lacus tantos ? te, Lari maxime, teqne» 

FltLctibus et fremita aBsurgens, Benace, marino ? 160 

An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita daustniy 

Atque indignatum magnis stridoribus sequor, 

Julia qua ponto longe sonat unda refiiso» 

Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur aestus Ayemis ? 

Haec eadem argenti rivos serisque metalla 165 

Lari maxime.'] The Larius ingmolestosecurethecddbftnk, 

is a great lake at the foot of the and leave no more commiinicaF 

Alps, in the Milanese, now called tion with the sea than ww cod- 

Lago di Como. venient to receive the shipB into 

Benace.'] The Benacus is an- the harbour. Hence it appean 

other great lake in the Veronese, that we are to understand these 

now called Lago di Garda ; out words of Pliny, Mare Tifrrkemm 

of which flows the Mincius, on a Lucrino fnolibug fecUuum, not 

the banks of which our poet to mean that the aea was &i- 

was bom. tirely excluded, but only ao hr 

Liicrinoque addita claustra, as to secure the bank. This ia 

&c.] Lucrinus and Avemus are what the poet means by the 

two lakes of Campania ; the moles added to the Lucrine lake, 

former of which was destroyed and the sea raging toith hideout 

by an earthquake, but the latter roar. He calls ttie new haven 

is stiU remaining, and now called tfie Julian water : as AugustUB 

Lago d' Avemo. Augustus Cse- gave it the name of tlie Julian 

sar made a haven of them, to port. It remains now that we 

which he gave the name of his explain what the poet means by 

predecessor Julius. This great the T\iscan tide heing let into the^ 

work seems to have been done Avemian straits. We find in 

about the time that Virgil began Strabo, that the lake Avemus 

his Georgicks. We may gather lay near the liUcrine bay, but 

the manner in which these lakes more within land. Hence it 

were converted into a haven seems probable that a cut was 

from Strabo the geographer, made between the two laket, 

who, as well as our poet, lived which the poet calls the straits 

at the time when it was done. of Avemus. Philargyrius, in his 

HeascribestheworktoAgrippa, note on this passage of Virgil, 

and tells us, that the Lucrine says a storm arose at the time 

bay was separated from the when this work was performed, 

Tyrrhene sea by a mound, which to which Virgil seems to allude 

was said to have been made by when he mentions the raging of 

Hercules : but as the sea had the sea on this occasion. 
broken through it in places, Heec eadem argenti rivot, &c.] 

Agrippa restored it. — This great Pliny tells us in lib. iv. cap. 20. 

work consisted chiefly in form- that Italy abounds in all aorts of 
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Ostendit venis, atque anro phurima fluzit. 
Hoec genus acre virum, MaiBos, pubemque SabeUam, 

Assuetumque malo Idgurem, Volscosque verutos 
Extulit : hsec Decios, Marios, magnosque Camilloe, 

Scipiadas duros bello : et te, majdm« CKsar, 170 

metals, but that the digging there U abundant meation in 

them up was forbid by a decree the ^neids. 

of the senate. In lib. xxxiii. VenUosJ] Armatot vembus, 

cap. 4. he mentions the Po that is, according to Nonius, 

amongst the rivers "which afford armed with short and sharp 

gold. In the same chapter, he darts. The veru is thought to 

confirms what he had said be- differ from the pUum in the 

fore of the decree of the senate. form of tts iron, which was fiat 

At the end of his work, where in the latter, but round in the 

he speaks of the excelience of former. 

Italy above all other countries, Decios.'] The Decii were a 

he mentions gold, sHver, cop- famous Roman family, three of 

per, and iron. Virgil seems to whom, the father, son, and 

allude to this ancient discovery grandson, devoted themselves 

of metalSi by using ostendit and at different times for the safety 

Jluxit in the preterperfect tense. of their country : the first in the 

jEris metaUa.'] Ms is com- war with the Latins, being con- 

monly translated hrass ; but sul together with Manlius Tor- 

copper is the native metal, brass quatus ; the second in the Tus- 

being made of copper melted can war ; and the third in the 

with lapis calaminaris. war with Pyrrhus. 

Marsos.] The Marsi were a Marios.'] There were several 

very valiant people of Italy, said Marii, whereof one was seven 

to be descended from Marsus, times consul. Julius Ciesar was 

the son of Circe. They inha- related to this family by mar- 

bited that part of Italy which riage: wherefore the poet makes 

lay about the Lacus Fucinus, a compliment to Augustus by 

now called Lago Fucino, or celebrating the Marian family. 

Lago di Celano. It is now part CamiUos.] Marcus Furius 

of the kingdom of Naples. Camillus beatthe Gauls out of 

Pubem SabeUam.] The SabeUi Rome, after they had taken the 

were anciently called Aiisones. city, and laid siege to the Capi- 

They inhabited that part of Italy tol. His son Lucius Furius Ca- 

which was called Samnium. millus also beat the Gaulft. 

Assuetumqtie mhlo Ligurem.] Scipiadas duros beUo.] The 

The Ligurians inhabited that elder Scipio deliVered his coun- 

part of Italy which is now the try from the invasion of Hanni- 

republic of Genoa. bal, by transferring the war into 

Volscos.] The Volsci were a Africa, where he subdued tlie 

warlike people of Italy, of whom Carthaigy^C^m A^nsV^»^^^^'^^ 
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Qui nunc extremis Aaise jaxn^rictxxr in oris 
Imbelleni avertis Romanis ardbus Indum. 
Salve, magna parens frugum, Satumia tellus, 
Magna virum : tibi res antlquse laudis et ards 
Ingredior, sanctos ausus redudere fonteB» 175 

AscrseTmique cano Romana per oppida carmen. 
Nunc locus arvorum ingeniis ; quse robora cuique» 
Quis color, et quse sit rebus natura ferendis. 
Dif^iles primum terrae, collesque maligni, 

upon them, and took. hostages. had subdued the people between 

Hence he had the surname of the Euphrates and mount Tau- 

Africanus, and the honour of a rus, those nations alao who had 

triumph. The younger Scipio not heen subdued by arms, 

triumphed for the conclusion of amongst whom he reckons tbe 

the third Punic war by the total Indians, came to him of their 

destruction of Carthage. Hence own accord, bringing him pre- 

they were called the thunder- sents, and desiring his friend- 

boltsofwar. ship. "We may observe, that 

Extremis Asusjam victor in imheliem in this place ia not to 

oris.'] This verse, as Ruseus ob- be rendered wectk, effemvnaiey or 

serves, must have been added unv)arlike, as it is generally 

by Virgil after he had finished translated : the meaning of the 

the Greorgicks ; for it was about poet being, that they came in a 

the time of his concluding this peaceable manner to Augustus, 

work that Augustus went into being disarmed by the glory of 

Asia, and spent the winter near his name, and the fame of his 

the EuphrateSy after he had great exploits. 

vanquished Anthony and Cleo- Ascnsum carmen.'] By AS' 

patra. crcean verse, he means that he 

ImbeUem avertis Romanis ar- follows Hesiod, who was of As- 

dbus Indum.] Some think the cra in Boeotia, and wrote of 

Indians here mentioned are the husbandry in Greek verse. 

Ethiopians, who came to the Nunc locus, &c.] Here the 

as^istance of Cleopatra, and are poet speaks of the different soils 

called Indians in the eighth which are proper for olives, 

^neid. Others think he alludes vines, pasture, and com. 

to the Indians, who, being D\fficiles primum terrtB.'] The 

moved by the great fame of the same soil does not agree with 

valour and moderation of Au< olives in all countries. Thus 

gustus, sent ambassadors to him Pliny tells us, that a fiat soil 

to desire his friendship ; as we suits them in some places, and 

find in Suetonius. We find also a gravelly soil in others. The 

in Florus, that after Auguatua soVi vvYv^x^ VVx^ VLved is damp, 
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Tenuis ubi argilla, et dumosis calculus arvis, 180 

Palladia gaudent sylva yivacis oliyse. 

Indicio est, tractu surgens oleaster eodem 

Plurimus, et strad bacds sylvestribus agri. 

At quse pinguis humus, dulcique uHgine Iseta, 

Quique frequens herbis et fertilis ubere campus, 185 

Qualem saepe cava montis convalle solemus 

being subject to the inundations in great plenty abo near Gua- 

of the Po ; and therefore he re- dix, a city in the kingdom of 

commends the hilly and stony Granada, as alao- in the south of 

lands for the culture of olives. France and Germany. It is 

We lind in Pliny, that the coun- thought to be the Cappadocian 

try about Larissa formerly a- ji^ubs, which are mentioned by 

bounded -with oliyes, but that Pliny amongst the coronary 

the land being chiUed by the flowerft: " Ziiipha, quse et Cap- 

overflowing of a lake, they were padocia vocantur : his odoratus 

all lost. - similis olearum floribus." The 

Tenuis ubi argilla.'] May flowera of the eUeaipius are 

translates this, where clay is much like those of the olive ; 

scctrce, which is an error ; for but the ovary of the ekea^us is 

teniuis signifies iean or hungry, placed below the petal, wbereas 

ArgiUa is not our common clay, that of the olive is contained 

but potter^s clay, which Colu- within the petal. They are very 

mella observea is as hungry as sweet, and may 'be smclt at 

sand. some distance. 

PaUadia.'] Pallas or Minerva Plurimtu.'] See the note on 

was said to be the diacoverer of ver. 187. of the first Georgick. 
the olive-tree. At qwE pinguis humus, &c.J 

yitHicis.'] We have seen, in Virgil here recommends a fat, 

the note on ver. 3. of this moist, fruitful soil for vines, in 

Georgick, tfaa.t the olive is a which he is said to differ frum 

slow grower, and therefore he the other writers of agriculture, 

here calls it long-lived. who say that a very fruitful soil 

Oleaster.] This is a wild sort will generally make a bad vine- 

of olive, which seems to be dif- yard. Celsus, as he is (luoted 

ferent from the cultivated sort by Columella, says the ground 

only by its wildness, as crabs for a vineyard should be neither 

from apples. That plant which too loose nor too hard, but ap- 

is cultivttted in our gardens un- proaching to loose; neither poor 

der the name of oleaster is not nor very rich. but approaqhing 

an olive ; Toumefort refers it to to rich ; neither plain nor steep, 

his genus of elseagnus. It grows but a little rising; neither dry 

in Syria, Ethiopia, and mount nor wet, but a little moist. 
Lebanon. Clusius observed it 

r2 
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Despicere : huc summis liquuntiir rupibas amnes, 

Felicemque trahunt limum : quique editus austro, 

£t filicem curvis invisam pascit aratris : 

Hic tibi prsevalidas olim multoque fluentes 190 

Sufficiet Baccho vites : hic fertilis uvse, 

Hic laticis, qualem pateris libamus et auro» 

Inflavit cum pinguis ebur Tyrrhenus ad aias, 

Lancibus et pandis fumantia reddimus exta. 

Sin armenta magis studium vitulosque tueri^ 195 

Aut foetus ovium, aut urentes culta capellas : 

Saltus, et saturi petito longinqua Tarenti, 

£t qualem infelix amisit Mantua campum, 

Pascentem niyeos herboso flumine cycnos. 

Non liquidi gregibus fontes, non gramina deenint : 200 

Et quantum longis carpent armenta diebus, 

Filicem.'] There are several Urentes culta capdlasJ] We 

sorts of filex or fem. I take find in Varro, that the ancient 

that of which the poet speaks Romans, when they let a fieurm, 

to be our female fem, or brake, were accustomed to make an 

which covers most of the uncul- agreement that the tenant should 

tivated, hilly grounds in Italy. not breed kids, because they 

Pateris Iwamiis et auro.'] It destroy the trees and buahes by 

is agreed by the grammarians browsing upon them. 

that pateris et auro is the same Tarenti.] Tarentum is a city 

with aureis pateris. of Magna Grscia, part of the 

Pinffuis Tyrrhenus.'] The an- kingdom of Naples, famous for 

cient Tuscaiis were famous for fine wool. 

indulging their appetites, which Et qualem tn/efir amisit 

made them generally fat : thus Maniua campum.'] • Augustus 

Catullus also calls them obestis Caesar had given the ftelds about 

Etruscus. Or perhaps he might Mantua and Cremona to his 

allude to the bloated look of soldiers ; and Virgil idst his 

those who piped at the altars, farm with the rest of his neigh- 

as we commonly observe of our bours ; but he was afterwards 

trumpeters. restored to the possession of it, 

Pandis.] Some interpret this by the interest of his patron 

hollow, others bending, which Msecenas ; which is the subject 

seems the more poetical expres» of the first eclogue. 

sion. Quantum tongrr, &c.] What 
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Exigua taatuin gelidus ros nocte reponet. 

Nigra fere, et presso pinguis sub vomere terra, 

Et cui putre solum, namque hoc imitamur arando, 

Optima frumentis : non ullo ex sequore cemes 205. 

Plura dQmum tardis decedere plaustra juyencis : 

Aut unde iratus sylvam devexit arator,^^ 

Et Q^9£>ra evertit multos ignava per annos, . 

Antiquasque domos avium cum stirpibus imis 

Eruit : illse altum nidis petiere rejictis : 210 

At rudis enituit impulso yomere campus. 

Nam jejuna quidem clivosi glarea ruris 



the poet here says of the prodi- plough, to make the share enter 

gious growth of the grass in a deeper. 

nighfs time, seems incredible ; PtUte soUim.'] Putre signifies 

and yet we are informed by rotten, crumbling, or loose, The 

Varro, that Csesar Vopiscus af- poet explains it here himself, 

firmed, that at Rosea, a vine- and tells us it is such a soil as 

pole being stuck in the gcound, we procure by ploughing. — 

would be lost in the grass the Therefore in this place he re- 

next day. commends such a soil for com 

Nigra fere.'] Columella as is in its own nature ioose 

blames the ancient writers of and crumbling ; because we en- 

husbandry for insisting upon a deavour to make other soils so 

black or grey colour as a sign of by art. 

a rich land. Virgil seems to Irattu.'] This epithet seems 

have been aware of this objec- to be added to express tbe anger 

tion, fuid therefore cautiously orimpatienceoftheploughman^ 

putAinfere.. Mr. J&velyn, how- who sees his land overgrown 

ever, seems to recommend a with wood, which otherwise 

black earth, and such as is here might bear good crops of com. 
mentioned by the poet. At rudis enituitf &c.] Rudis 

Presso pinguis sub vomere does not signify any particular 

terra.'] A rich land is imiver- sort of soil, but only that which 

sally allowed to be good for has not yet been cultivated. 

com. Virgil here says, the soil Enituit is used by the poet to 

should be deep, so, as to be fat, express, that when a wood has 

evenbelowthesharethatmakes been grubbed up, the nide un- 
a deep furrow, presso sub vomere. ' cultivated land where it stood 

I take the epithet presso to al- appears in full beauty after it 

lude to the custom of laying a has been ploughed. 
weight on th? head of the Nam jejuna quidem, &c.] 

r3 
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Vix humiles apibus casias, rpremque miiuBtrat : 
£t tophus scaber, et mgris exesa chelydriB 
Greta : negant alioe seque serpentibus agroB 215 

Dulcem ferre dbum, et curvas prssbere latebms. 
Quse tenuem exhalat nebulam, fumosque Tolucres, 
£t bibit humorem, et, cum yult, ex se ipsa remittit» 
Quseque suo viridi semper se gramine yestit» 
Nec scabie et salsa kedit rubigine lOTum : 220 

lUa tibi Isetis intexet vitibus ubnos : 
Illa ferax oleo est : illam experiere col^do» 
£t fjBLcilem pecori, et patientem vomeris uncL 
Talem dives arat Capua, et vicina Vesevo 
Ora jugo, et vacuis Glanius non sequus Acerris. 225 

'^Nunc, quo quamque modo possis cognoscere» dicam. 
Rara sit, an supra morem si densa requiras^ 

Here he begins to speak of fore-mentioned purposes : for 

the hungry soil, which abounds vines, olives, catUe, and com. 
with gravel, rotten-stone, or Capua.'] The capital dty of 

chalk. Campania. 

Rorem.'] Dryden takes rorem Viacuis Clanitis ntm aquui 

to mean dew; but it is more Acerris.] Acerrse ii the name 

probable that Virgil means the of a very ancient city of Cam- 

rosemary, or ros marinus, so pania, which was aknost depo- 

called, because it was used in pulated by the frequent inunda* 

sprinkling, as we read in the tions df the river Clanius. 
scriptures of hyssop^ and grew Nunc, quo quamque modo, 

in places near the sea coast. &c.] The poet haviog, in the 

The prose authors generaUy preceding paragraph^ informed 

write the name of this plant in us of the benefits and diaadvan- 

one word, rosmarinus or rosma- tages of the several aorts of soil, 

rinum: butthepoets commonly he now proceeds to inBtrdct us 

divide it. how we may be able to distin- 

Tophus scaber.] I take this guish each of them. 
to be what we call rotten- Rara . , . dmfOv] Densa 

stone. sigDifies such a soil as ytiU not 

Qu6B tenuem exhalat ndnUam, easily admit the rain, ia easily 

&c.] The soil, which the poet cracked, and npt to gape, and 

here describes in the last place, so let in the sun to the roota of 

we are told is fit for all the be- the vines, anyd in a raanher to 
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Altera frumentis quoniam £eiyet, altera Baocho, 

Densa magis Cereri, rarissima qucsque LysBO, 

Ante locum capies oculis, alteque jubebis 230 

In solido puteiun demitti, omnemque repones 

Rursus humum, et pedibus summas sequabis arena?. 

Sl deerunt, rarum, pecorique et vitibus aLnis 

Aptius uber erit. Sin in sua posse negabunt 

Ire loca, et scrobibus superabit terra repletis, 235 

Spissus ager : glebas cunctantes, crassaque terga 

Expecta, et validis terram proscinde juvencis. 

Salsa autem tellus, et qu» perhibetur amara, 

Frugibus infelix : ea nec mansuescit arando, 

Nec Baccho genus, aut pomis sua nomina servat : 240 

Tale dabit specimen : tu spisso vimine qualot, 

Colaque praelorum fumosis deiipe tectis ; 

Huc ager ille malus, dulcesque a fontibus undse 

Ad plenum calcentur : aqua eluctabitur omnis 

Scilicet, et grandee ibunt per.vimina guttae ; 245 

At sapor indicium &ciet manifestus, et ora 

Tristia tentantum sensu torquebit amaror. 

Pinguis item quae sit tellus, hoc denique pacto 

Discimus : haud unquam manibus jactata fatiscit, 

Sed picis in morem ad digitos lentescit habendo. 250 

Humida majores herbas alit, ipsaque justo 

Laetior : ah nimium ne sit mihi fertilis illa, 

8tran§^e the young plants. This, ahould dig in a solid place ; for 

therefore» must he a hard or if it was hollow, the experiment 

stiff soil. Rara lets the showers would be to no purpose. 

quite through, and is apt to be Validis terram prifacinde ju- 

dried up with the sun. There- vencisJ] He mentlons the 

fore this must be a loose strength of the bullocks, to sig- 

soil. nify that this soil must be 

Insidido,'] The poet Sftys you ploughed deep. 
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Neu se praevalidam primis ostendat anatis ! 

Quae gravis est, ipso tacitam se pondere prodit : 

Quseque levis. Promptum est oculis prediaoere nigTam, 

£t quis cui color. At sceleratum exquirer e fijg ns 256 

Difficile est : picese tantum, taxique nooentes 

Interdum, aut hederffi pandunt vestigia nigrae,/^ 

His animadversis, terram multo ante mementb 

Excoquere, et magnos scrobibus concidere montes, 260 

Ante supinatas aquiloni ostendere glebas, 

Quam laetum infodias vitis genus : optima putii 

Arva solo : id venti curant, gelidseque pruinse» 

£t labefacta movens robustus jugera fossor. 

At si quos haud ulla viros^vigilantia fiigit ; 265 

Ante locum similem exquinmt, ubi piima paretor 

PicecB.'] The picea is our Mvlto ante."] Virgil seems to 

common fir or pitch-tree, or express that it should be done a 

spruce-fir. year beforehand ; for he says 

Taxique nocentes.'] The ber- the trenches shoiild be exposed 

ries of the yew are said by to the north wiud and frosts, 

Pliny to be poisonous. that is, should lie at least a 

Hederce nigrcB,] The berries whole winter. ExcoqMre seems 

of our common ivy are black, to express its lying a whole 

when ripe ; and therefore we summer. 

may suppose it to be the ivy Robustus.] I have more than 

here spoken of. There is a once observed already, that 

white ivy mentioned in the se- when Virgil speaks of making 

venth eclogue, ver. 38. deep furrows, he expresses it 

His animadversis, &c.] Hav- by saying the buUocks myst be 

ing explained the several sorts strong ; so here he expresses 

of soil, he proceeds to give some the depth of the trenches by say- 

instructions concerning the ing the labourer must be strong. 

planting of vines ; and speaks of Prima paretur arboribus se- 

the trenches wliich are to be ges.] By prinyi seges, he meana 

made to receive.the plants out the seminariumf or nursery 

of the nursery ; of taking care where the cuttings of the vines 

that the nursery and the vine- are first plauted. Seges is some- 

yard should have a Uke soil ; times used by Virgil for a crifft ; 

and that the plants should be thus we have lini seges for a 

set with the same aspect which crop ofjiax : but he uses it often 

thcy had in the nursery. also for the field itself, as in 
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Arboribus seges, et quo mox digesta ferattir : 
Mutatam ignorent subito ne semina matrem. 
Quin etiam cseli regionem in cortice signant : 
Ut, quo quseque modo steterit, qua parte calores 270 
Austrinos tulerit, quae terga obverterit axi, 
Restituant : adeo in teneris consuescere multum est 
Collibus, an plano melius sit ponere vitem, 
Qusere prius. Si pinguis agros metabere campi, 
Densa sere : in denso non segnior ubere Bacchus. 275 
Sin tumuHs acdive solum, collesque si^inos.i 
Indulge ordinibus : nec secius omnis in unguem 

ver. 47. of the flrst Georgick, before they are taken out of the 

where seges cannot signify the nursery ; and adds, that it is of 

cropt for it would be absurd to great consequence to preserve 

say, that a crop of com stands the same aspect to which they 

two summers and two winters. have been accustomed. 

In ver. 129. of thefourth Geor. Axi,^ He uses axi» singly 

gick, ieges is very evidently for the north, because that pole 

used for land, and not a crop, only is visible to us. 

for it is applied to cattle as well CoUHms, an plano, &c.] Here 

as vines. the poet shews the different way 

Quo mox digeata feratur.'] of planting a plain or a hill. In 

By these words he means the a plain, the vines are to be 

vineyard, into which the young planted close, but on a hiU they 

vines are to be removed from are to be kept at greater dis- 

the nursery, and where they are tances. He then compares a 

to continue. well planted vineyard to an 

Mutatam ignorent subito ne army drawn up ia form of 

semina matrem.'] Semina does battle. 

not always signify what we call DentaJ] The adjective denta 

seeds; but it is frequently used is puthere adverbiaUy fordente. 

by the writers of agriculture for Omnis tn unguem arboribus po- 

cuttings, slips, and layers. — sitis secto via Umite quadret.] — 

Matrem is here used to express In wiguem is allowed by all the 

the earth in which the cuttings commentators to be a meta- 

and young vines are planted. phor taken from the workers in 

CUsli regionem in cortice sig- marble, who try the exact^ 

nant.] Tlieophrastus says, l£e ness of the joints with their 

position of trees must be re- nails. It signifies therefore per- 

garded as to north, east, or fectly or exactly; — FSfl signifies 

south. ColumeUa also advises the spaces or paths between the 

that all trees should be marked rows. — Limes is the croaa x^«.tK^ 
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ArboribuB positb secto via Ihmte qoadret. 

Ut saepe, ingenti beHo com longa odbort£8 

Explicuit legio, et campo s^jedt agmoi apeito, 280 

Directaeque aaes, ac late fluctoat ommjB 

i£re renidenti tdlus, nec dum horrida miscent 

Praelia, sed dnlaus mediis Mara emt in armis. 

Omnia ^t paribus numerifl dimenwi Tiamm : 

Non animum modo uti paacat proepectus inanem : 285 

Sed quia non aliter rires dabit omnibus aequas 

Terra, neque in Tacuum poterunt se extendere xuni. 

Forsitan et, scrobibus quse nnt faatigia, qnaeras. 

which, in a square figure, cuts the design of tliis order is tfae 

the other at right angies. — ^I Bame : not csdj to> fdeue the 

take the order of the words to eye with the benitjr of ao regu- 

be thiu : nec teciut omnu Pta lar a prospect ; bat, becanae it 

quoflret tecto Umite, arhonbut is most proper for the fse for 

positU in unguem ; ** and no less which they are intended. The 

let every path, or space square design of the poet ia to celebrate 

with the cross path, the trees the exactnesa of the military 

being planted exactly.*' discipline of his own country in 

Cum Umga cohortes explicuit ranging their soldiers ; to which 

legio.'] A Roman legion con- the barbarous dlscipline of their 

sisted of ten cohorts. These enemies was by no means to be 

legions marched in a square.; compared. 
but, in time of battle, they were Numeris.'] " The word nu- 

drawn into a longer form, which merus in the singular, and nu- 

Virgil beautifuUy expresses by meri in the plural, has a great 

longa cohortes explicuit legio. variety of significations, and 

This is the only simile in the means qaantity as well as num- 

sccond Gorgiclc : but never did ber ; also order, reguiariiy, 

any poet draw one with greater exactness, &c. ; or, if it be here 

propriety. The rows of vines taken for number, it means the 

are compared to the ranks and same number of paths crossing 

filea of a Roman army, when one another, to make an exact 

they are ranged in the most ex- square upon the whole : which 

act discipline, and not yet dis- must likewise be divided into 

ordered by fighting. Theshining -squares, and so the distances 

•beauty of the clusters is finely must be equal." l>r. TVtq^p, 
represented by the splendor of Forsitan et, scrobibus, ficc.] 

tbe brazen arms, and not a word The subject of this paragnqih is 

is used, that does not serve to the depth of the trenches. He 

justify the comparison. In both, says tbe vine may be plauted in 
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Ausim vel tenui vitem committere sulco. 

Althis ac penitus terrae defigitur arbos : 290 

^sculus in primis, qu« quantom vertice ad auras 

^therias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 

Ergo non hyemes illam, non flabra, neque imbres 

Convellunt : immota manet, multosque nepotes, 

Multa virum volvens durando ssecula vincit. 295 

Tum fortes late ramos et brachia tendens 

Huc illuc, media ipsa ingentem sustlnet umbram. 

Neve tibi ad solem vergant vineta cadentem : 

Neve inter vites corylum sere : neve flagella 



a shallow trench, but great trees 
require a considerable depth ; of 
these he gives the {BscuIus for 
an example, and thence takes 
pccasion to give a noble descrip- 
tion of that tree. 

Ausim vel tenui vitem com- 
mittere sulco,'] The Roman 
husbandmen seem not to have 
been well agreed about the 
depth of their trenches for plant- 
ing vines. ColumeUa would 
have them from two to three 
feet deep, according to the good- 
ness of the soil : but we find in 
that author, that some of his 
contemporaries blamed him, 
thinking he had assigned too- 
great a depth. Virgil seems to 
approve of a shallow trench, 
but he speaks of it with caution. 
He does not lay it down as an 
absolute rule, in which all were 
agreed, but only says that he 
himself would venture so to do : 
in which he seems to hint, that 
the common practice of his time 
was difRBrent. 

Quantum vertice <id aurets, 
&c.] This very expression is 



used of the quercw, in the 
fourth iEneid. 

Neve tibi ad 'solem, &c.] In 
this passage are several short 
precepts relating to vineyards, 
with a beautiful accoimt of the 
danger of intermixing wild olives 
with the vines, lest a fire should . 
kindle amohg them, and destroy 
the vineyard. Columella, speak- 
ing of the aspect of a vineyard, 
tells us that the ancients were 
greatly divided about it. He 
recommends a south aspect in 
cold places, and an east aspect 
in warm places, if they be not 
subject to be infested with the 
east and south winds, as on the 
sea coast of Bstica: in which 
case, he says, they are better 
opposed to the north, or west. 

Neve inter vites corylum sere.] 
The hazle has a large spreading 
root, which would therefore in- 
jure the vines. This seems to 
be the reason of roasting the 
entrails of the goat on hazle 
spits, as we find in this Geor- 
gick, ver. 396. The ^Qat v;%& 
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Summa pete, aut summa destringe ex arbore plantafl : 

Tantus amor teme : neu ferro liede retaso 301 

Semina : neve oles sylvestres insere tnmoos : 

Nam saepe incautis pastoribus exddit ignis, 

Qui, furtim pingui primum sub cortice tectua, 

Robora comprendit, frondesque elapsus in altEUB 305 

Ingentem cselo sonitum dedit : inde secutus 

Per ramos victor, perque alta cacumina regnat, 

£t totum involvit flammis nemus, et ruit atram 

Ad cseliHn picea crassus caligine nubem : 

Praesertim si tempestas a vertice sylvis 310 

Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia ventus. 

Hoc ubi, non a stirpe valent, caesseque reverti 

that animal is highly injurious poet seems by ihis expresaion 

to vines : and its entrails were to insinuate that those shoots 

roasted on hazle spits, because which grow nearest the earth, 

that plant is also destructive to contract such a liluDg to it, that 

a vineyard. The hazle was used they take better in it. 

to bind the vines. Neu ferro Uede retuso,'^ A 

Neve flagella summa pete."} blunt knife not only increases 

Virgil is generally understood the labour of the husbandman, 

to mean hy Jlagella summa the but also tears the vines, and 

topmost shoots of the tree : but makes wounds that are not so 

these are mentioned in the apt to heal. 

words immediately following. Neve olete gylvestres insere 

Most of the translators there- truncosJ] It seems by this pas- 

fore have blendedthem together. sage, as if it had been a custom 

I take summa fiagella to mean to plant wild olives in the yine- 

the upper part of the shoot, yards, for supports to the vines. 

which ought to be cut oflf, and This the poet justly reprehends, 

is not worth planting. because a spark, lighting acci- 

Summa destringe ex arhore dentally on the unctuous bark 

plantas. ] Columella says the of the olive, may set the whole 

best cuttings are those which vineyard on fire. 

are taken from the body, the Non a stirpe valent.'] They 

next from the branches, and are the vines which he says are 

the third from the top of the destroyed for ever ; for he mcn- 

tree, which soonest take, and tionsthewildolivesimmediately 

are most fruitful, but soonest afterwards, as recovering them- 

grow old. selves. 

Tantus amor terrce,'^ T\ife 
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PoBsimt, atque ima similes revirescere terra : 

Infelix superat foliis oleaster amaris. 

Nec tibi tam prudens quisquam persuadeat auctor 315 

Tellurem Borea rigidam spirante moveri. 

Rura gelu tum claudit hyems, nec semine jacto 

CSoncretam patitur radicem afi&gere terrse. 

Optima vinetis satio, cum vere rubenti 

Candida venit avis, longis invisa colubris : 320 

Prima vel autumni sub frigora, cum rapidus sol 

Nondimi hyemem contingit equis, jam prseterit sestas. 

Nec tibi, &c.] Here we have climate, or the soil be fat, or 

a precept relating to the time on a plain ; and in autumn, if 

of planting vines ; which is the contrary. He says the time 

either in the spring or autumn ; of planting in the spring is from 

from which the poet beautifuUy the thirteenth of February to 

slides into a most noble descrip- the vemal equinox : in the au- 

tion of the spring. tumn, from the flfteenth of Oc- 

Candida avis,'] The stork, a tober to the first of December. 

bird of passage, wl.ich comes Observe that our calendar varies 

into Italy in the spricg. a fortnight, since the time it 

Longis invisa colubris,'] Pliny was settled by Julius Csesar : 

tells us that storks are in such for the yemal equinox, which 

esteem for destroying serpents, is now about the tenth or 

that, in Thessaly, it is a capital eleventh of March, was then 

crime to kill them, and the pu- about the four or five and twen- 

nishment is the same as for tieth. This must always be re- 

murder. membered, when the days of 

Prima vd autumni sub fn- the month are quoted from the 

gora, ] The time which the ancient Roman authors. 

poet means in this place, must Nondum hyemem contingit 

be the latter end of autumn, equis.'] Rueus interprets this 

which the Romans reckoned to the tropic of Capricom, But the 

begin on the twelfth of August. sun passes into Capricom at 

Their winter began on the ninth the time of the winter solstice, 

of November : and therefore we which was about their twenty- 

may imderstand the first cold of fourth or twenty-fifth of De- 

autumn to mean the end of Oc- cember. This season could not 

tober, or the beginning of No- possibly be called autumn by 

vembier. This agrees with what Virgil. 

Columella has said about the Jam praterit astas.'] Mstas, 

time of planting vineyards : that summer seems to be put here 

it is either in spring or autumn ; foi warm weo^W . 
in spring ifit be a cold or moist 
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Ver adeo frondi nemoruxn, yer utile sylvis : 

Vere tument terrse, et genitalia semina poscunt. 

Tum pater omnipotens foecundis imbribus ^ther 325 

Conjugis in gremium laetae descendit, et omnes ; 

Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, foetus* 

Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta canoris, 

£t venerem certls repetunt alrmenta diebus : 

Parturit almus ager, zephyrique tepentibus auns 330 

Laxant arva sinus : superat tener omnibus humor : 

Inque novos soles audent se gramina tuto 

Credere : nec metuit surgentes pampinus austros, 

Aut actum cselo magnis aquilonicus imbrem : 

Sed trudit gemmas, et £rondes explicat omnes.sK 335 

Non alios prima crescentis origme mundi 

Illuxisse dies, aliiunve habuisse tenorem 

Crediderim : ver illud erat ; ver magnus agebat 

Orbis, et hibemis parcebant flatibus euri : 

Cum primae lucem pecudes hausere, virumque 340 

Ferrea progenies duris caput extulit arvis, 

Ver adeo.'] See the note on have their stated times of pro- 

adeo, ver. 24. of the first Geor- pagating their species. 

gick. Non aHos, &c.] I take the 

Thim pater omnipotenSf &c.] poefs meaning here to be, not 

The poet calls the Mther or sky, that there was a perpetual spring 

the aXmighty father, or Jupiter : at the beginning of tbe world ; 

for they are the same in the but that it was the spring^ sea' 

heathen mythology. Juno also son when cattle and meii were 

is the earth, which Virgil here created. He assigns this reMon 

calls the wife of the almighty for it : the new created beings 

^ther. The earth is rendered would not have been able to 

fruitful by the showers falling have sustained the extremities 

from the sky : which the poet of heat or cold ; and therefore, 

expresses by iEther descending it must have been spring wben 

into the bosom 6f his wife. they were created, that they 

Venerem certis repetunt ar- might have time to grow hardy, 

mm/a diebtis.] The bnite part befoie ^ mot^ indement WMon 

of the creatton are known to ftYvQw\d>oe©xi, 
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Immissfleque fene sylvis, et sidera cselo. 

Nec res hunc tenerae possent perferre laborem, 

Si non tanta quies iret firigusque caloremque 

Inter, et exciperet cseli indulgentia terras. 345 

Quod superest, qusecunque premes virgulta per agros, 

Sparge fimo pingui, et multa memor occule terra : 

Aut lapidem bibulum, aut squalentes infode conchas ; 

Inter enim labentur aquae, tenuisque subibit 

Halitus, atque animos tollent sata. Jamque reperti, 

Qui saxo super, atque ingentis pondere testse 351 

Urgerent : hoc effusos munimen ad imbres : 

Hoc, ubi hiulca siti findit canis sestifer arva. 

Seminibus positis, superest deducere terram 

Ssepius ad capita, et duros jactare bidentes : 355 

Aut presso exercere solum sub vomere, et ipsa 

Flectere luctantes inter vineta juvencos. 

Tum laeves calamos^ et rasse hastilia virgse, 

Quod tuperest, Scc.] The poet proper to express the laying 

now proceeds to give directions down a branch, than the plant- 

about layers ; and recommends ing of a cutting, or removing of 

dunging, and la^ring stones and a young tree. 
shells at the roots. Seminibus positis.'] In this 

Premes.] Most of the com- passage the poet mentions dig- 

mentators have agreed to un- ging the ground, propping the 

derstand the poet to speak of vines, and pruning them. 

planting in general. Mr. B Capita.'] It is generally agreed 

is singidar in understanding tnr- that capUa means here the root 

gulta premere to be meant of of the tree. 
layere : this however l take tb Bidentes.] The bidens seems 

be VirgiPs . sense. We have to be that instrument with two 

seen at the beginning of this hooked iron teeth, which our 

book, that he recommends farmers caU a drag. It is used 

layers, as the best way of pro- to break the surface of the 

pagating vines : propagine vites ground, and may be serviceable 

respondet : to this method of near the roots of the vines, 

propagating therefore it is most where the plough comm^ tAc^ 

probable that he should allude. tvftM -^QviLi X» «^X 'vi >sv^^ 

And besides premere seems more tYvem . 

&2 
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Fraxineasque aptare sudes, furcasque bioomes : 

Viribus eniti quarum, et contemnere ventos d$0 

Assuescant, summasque sequi tabulata per ulmos. 

Ac« dum pnma novis adolescit frondibus seta», 

Parcendum tenens ; et, dum se laetus ad auras 

Palmes agit, laxis per purum immissus babenis» 

Ipea acies nondum fedds tentanda, sed uncis 365 

Garpendse manibus frondes, interque legendse. 

Inde, ubi jam validis amplexse stirpibus ubnos 

Exierint, tum stringe comas, tum bracbia tonde. 

Ante reformidant ferrum : tum denique dura 

Exerce imperia, et ramos compesce fluentes. 370 

Texendse sepes etiam, et pecus omne tenendum» 

Prsecipue dum frons tenera imprudensque laborum : 

Cui, super indignas byemes soleinque potentem, 

Sylvestres uri assidue capreseque sequaces 

Hludimt : pascuntur oves avidseque juvencae. 375 

Frigora nec tantum cana concreta pruina. 



TabtUata.] The tabulata are occasion to digress into an ac- 

the branches of elms extended count of the Bacriflcea to Bac* 

at proper distances, to sustain chus. This expression of weav- 

the vines. ing a hedge does not seem to 

Per purum immissus habenis.'] mean a green hedge, but a fence 

This is a metaphor taken from made of stakes, interwoven with 

horses. dry sticks. 

Uncis carpenda manibus Sylvestres uri.'] The urus, as 

frondes. ] By unds manibus, described by JvdiuB Cteaar, ia a 

erooked hands, the poet means wild bull of prodigious 8treng;th 

nipping the tender shoots with and swiftness, being almost as 

thethumband finger, which is big as an elephant. Itisprobably 

practised in summer time, be- what is now called the buflfalo. 

fore the shoots are grown woody Frigora nec tantum, &c. ] 

and hard. " He now explains more fully 

TexendcB sepes, &c.] Here what he had said before, and 

the poet speaks of making shewswhat arethose cruelwin- 

bedgea, to keep out cattle, and \ex%, NtVi«.t the poworfU suns, 

especi&Uy goats, whence he takea 'w1mX ^iX» VxivMl ^^ VjmSo^, (o^ 
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Aut gravis incumbens soopulis arentibus sestas, 
Quantum illi nocuere greges, durique venenum 
Dentis, et admorso signata in stirpe cicatrix. 

Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 380 
Ceeditur, et veteres ineunt proscenia ludi : 

Prsemiaque ingeniis pagos et compita drcnm 

if he should say, I said that the of tedUia, or seats, were called 

cattle did more harm to vine- cunei, because they were formed 

yards than cruel winters, or like wedges, growing narrower, 

scorching suns : for neither the as they came nearer the centre of 

colds stiff with hoary frost (here the theatre, and these were all 

is the cnielty of winter), nor disposed about the circumfer- 

the buming heats beating upon ence of the theatre. 2. The 

the scorching rocks (here is the orchestra which was the inner 

powerful sun) , do so much harm part, or centre of the theatre, 

as those cattle : for their bite is and the lowest of all» and hol- 

full of poison, and may be called low ; whence the whole open 

a scar, or ulcer, rather than a space of the theatre was called 

bite." La Cerda. cavea. Here sat the senators, 

Qravia incun^ens scopuUis and here were the dancers 

arentibus testas. ] I take the and music. 3. The proscenium, 

poet's meaning to be, that vine- which was a place drawn from 

yards planted pn a rocky soil, one hom- of the theatre to the 

which therefore suffer most in other, between the orckestra 

dry weather, are not so much and the scene, being higher 

injured by the most scorching than the orchestrat and lower 

heat, as by the biting of cattle. than the scene : here the comic 

The poet mentions vineyards and tragic actors spoke and 

being pUnted in rocks, in ver. acted upon an elevated place, 

520. which was called the pulpitum, 

Non aHam ob culpam Baccho or stage. 4. The scene was the 

caper omnibus aris c^editur.'] opposite part to the audience, 

This seems to be taken from decorated with pictures and co- 

Varro, who tells us, that the lumns, and originally with trees, 

bite of goats poisons the yines to shade the actors when they 

and olives, for which reason performed in the open air. 

goats are sacrificed to Bacchus, 5. The poscenium, . or part be- 

by way of punishment for their hind the scenes." Riutus. 

crime. Ingeniis.'] The poet here al- 

Proscenia. ] " The ancient ludes to the ancient custom 

theatrewaaasemicircularbuild- amongst the Greeks of propos- 

ing, appropriated to the acting ing a goat for a prize to him 

of plays. It was divided into who should be judged to excel 

the following parts : l. The in satirical verse. 
porticus, scake, sedilia : the rows 
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Theseidae posuere» afcque inter pocola laeti 

Mollibus in pratiB unctos saluere per utrea* 

Nec non Ausonii» Troja geoB missay cokmi 385 

Versibus incomptis ludimt, risuque soluto ; 

Oraque corticibus sumunt hoirenda caTads : 

£t te, Bacche, vocant per carmina Iseta» tibiqae 

Oscilla ex alta suspendunt mollia pinu. 

Hinc omnis laigo pubescit Tinea foetu : 390 

Gomplentur vallesque cavsD» saltusque profundi» 

r 

Et quocunque deus drcum caput egit honestum. 

Ergo rite suum Baccho dicemus honoiem 

Garminibus patriis, lancesque et liba feremus ; 

£t ductus comu stabit sacer hircus ad aram» 395 



Theseidce.^ Tragedy had its - with oil. They were set in the 

beginning among the Athenians. fields, and it was tbe custom to 

Thespis, an Athenian poet, who dance upon them with one \eg, 

was contemporary with Solon, at the feasts of Bacchus. The 

improved it, and is commonly skins being very slippery, the 

said to have invented i^. It is dancers often fett down, which 

even now a custom in Italy, for occasioned a great laughter. 

the country people» as they are OscUla. ] The letfned are 

carrying the grapes home to divided about the meaning of 

tread them in the cart, and the word osdUa ia thia place. 

with faces all besmeared, to Ruseus says they were littte 

throwoutuncouth jestsatthose earthen images of Bacchus» 

who pass by. This seems to which were thought to b€»rtow 

bear a great resemblance to the fertility which way soeyer their 

original of tragedy, as mentioned faces tumed, as they were blown 

by Horace, Art. Poet. ver. 276. about by the wind. 

Theseus was king of Athens, Liba.] The libum wts a sort 

and first breught them out of of holy cake, made of floiir, ho* 

thefieldstoliveinwalledtowns. ney, and oil; or, according to 

Hence, they are called Theseida some, of sesamum^ milk and 

by Virgil. honey. 

Unctos sahtere per utres.} The Ductus comu.'] The victims 

utres were bags made of goats' were led with a slaidE rope to 

skins, into which they put their the altar : for if they were re- 

wine, as isoiow practised in the luctant it was thought an iU 

Levant. Theseskinawerebtown omen. 
up like bladders, and besmeaxed 
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Pinguiaque in verubus torrebimus exta columis. 

Bst etiam ille labor curandis Titibus alter, 

Cui nunquam exbausti satis est : namque omne quotannii 

Terque quaterque solum scindendum, glebaque versis 

iEtemum frangenda bidentibus : omne levandum 400 

Fronde nemus ; redit agricolis labor actus in orbem, 

Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus.^ 

Ac jam olim seras posuit cum vinea firondes, 

Frigidus et sylvis Aquilo decussit bonorem ; 

Jam tum acer curas venientem extendit in annum 405 

Rusticus, et curvo Satumi dente refictam 

Persequitur vitem attondens, fingitque putando. 

Primus humum fbdito, primus devecta cremato 

Sarmenta, et vallos primus sub tecta referto : 



Ventbus columis.l See the to be derived from annului, a 

note on ver. 299. of this Geor- ring : though the contrary seems 

gick. more probable. The hierogly- 

Est etiam, &c.] He now re- phical representation of the year 

tums to the vineyards, and is a serpent rolled in a circle 

shews what labour farther at- with his tail in his mouth. 

tends the culture of them, in Curas venientem extendit in 

frequent digging, dressing, and annum,'] This autumnal prun- 

priming. ing is really providing for the 

Versis bidentibus.] I have neztyear. 

shewnwhat uistrument the fri- Curvo Satumi dente,'} Sa- 

dena is, in the note on ver.. 355. tum is represented with a sickle 

I take the epithet versis in this in his hand. The ancient pnm- 

place to signify bent ; for the ing knife seems to have been 

drag is like a long-tined pitch- larger than what we use, and 

fork, with the tines bent down- perhaps was the very same in- 

wards, ahnost with right an- strument with that which they 

gles. used in reaping. Both are called 

Omne levandum fronde ne- cUx, 

nms.'] It is usual to thin the ^elictam vitem."] I have 

leaves, to give the sun a greater translated it the naked vvne ; 

power to ripen the fruit. that part which is left when all 

/n se sua per vestigia vohitur the fruit is gathered, and the 

annus.] Annus is said by some leaves are fallen off. 
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Pofitremus metito. Bis vitibas ingruit umbra : 410 

Bis segetem densis obducunt sentibus herbse : 

Durus uterque labor. Laudato ingentia rura ; 

Exiguimi colito. Nec non etiam aspera rusci 

Vimina per sylvam, et ripis fluvialis arundo 

Cseditur, incultique exercet cuia salictL 415 

Jam vinctse vites, jam fedcem arbusta reponunt, 

Jam canit extremos effoetus vinitor antes : 

SoUicitanda tamen tellus, pulvisque movendus, 

£t jam maturis metuendus Jupiter uvis. 

Contra, non ulla est oleis cultura, neque ill» 420 

Metito.'] Messis and meto are places. In Italy they frequently 

used for the gathering in of any make brooms of it. I sumKise 

produce, as well as for harvest it was used to bind their vines 

and reaping. Virgil appliefr in Virgil*) time, by ita being 

messis, in the fourth Georgick, mentioned in this place. 

to the taking of the honey : duo Jam vinctce vites, &c.] He 

tempora messis. concludes this passage with 

Bis vitibtis ingruit umbra.'] showing that the labour of cul- 

The vines are twice overloaded tivating vineyards is perpetual. 

with leaves ; therefore they He has already mentioned a 

must be pruned twice in a year. frequent digging of the ground, 

He means the summer dressing the summer and autumn prun- 

when the young shoots are to ing, and the tying of the vines : 

be nipped with the fingers, and now he observes, that when all 

the autumnal pruning. this is performed, and the la- 

Laudato ingentia rura; exi- bour might seem to be ended 

guum colito.'] The meaning of with the vintage, yet the ground 

the poet seems to be, that you is still to be stirred and broken 

may admire the splendour of a to dust ; and that storms are to 

large vineyard, but that you had be feared even when the grapes 

better cultivate a small one ; be- are ripe. 

cause the labour of cultivating Contra, non uUa ett, 9tc.] 

vines is so great, that the mas- Having shewed the great labcmr 

ter cannot extend his care over which attends the care of the 

a very large spot of ground. vineyard, he now opposct the 

Aspera rusci vimina.] The olive to it,which requires hardly 

butcher's-broom is so called, any culture. He says the same 

because our butchers make use of other fruit trees, and men- 

of it to sweep their stalls. It tions the wild plants, which 

grows in woods and bushy are produced abundantly; and 
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Procurvam expectant falcem« rastrosque tenaces ; 

Cum semel hseserunt arvis, aurasque tuleruut. 

Ipsa satis tellus, cum dente recluditur unco, 

Sufficit humorem, et gravidas cum vomere fruges ; 

Hoc pinguem et placitam paci nutritor olivam. 425 

Poma quoque, ut primum truncos sensere yalentes, 

Et vires habuere suas, ad sidera raptim 

Vi propna nituntur, opisque haud indiga nostrae 

Neo minus interea foetu nemus omne gravescit, 

Sanguineisque inculta rubent aviaria baccis. 430 



thence he infers, that if nature much the same, whether we 

affords us so many useful plants, take it to be the noun or the 

we ought not to be backward in adverb. Dente vnco I take to 

planting and bestowing our own mean the bident or drag, spoken 

labour. Virgil does not say in of before, which is used in the 

this passage, that olives require culture of olives, according ta 

no culture at all, but that they Columella, to break and loosen 

have no occasion for any after the ground, that the sun may 

they have once taken to the not pierce through the chinks,, 

ground and grown strong. They and hurt the roots. I do not 

have no occasion for harrows find that it was usual to sow 

and pruning-hooks, and need com amongst the olives, but 

only a litUe breaking of the ploughing the ground was uni- 

ground and some ploughing. — veraally thought to increase 

Columella does not greatly differ their product: therefore I agree 

from the poet : he says, no tree with La Cerda, that fniges 

requires so much culture as the means the fruits of the olive, 

vine, or so little as the olive. and not com. 

Ipsa mtis tellus, &c.] These Poma.'] 1 take this to bek)ng 

two lines have been as variously to fruit trees in general. Colu- 

interpreted as any passage in mella, in his chapter De arbori- 

Virgil. Servius takes scetis to bus pom\feris, speaks of figs, 

mean the planted olives, vomere pomegranates, apples, pears, 

to be put for per vomerem, and mulberries, and several other 

fruges for com. Thus accord- sorts of fraits. The poet sajrs, 

ing to him, the sense will be they require no care but in- 

this: an oHve-yard, when it is grafting; for that is the sense 

pUwgfied, affords hoth moisture of truncos sensere vakntes. 

to the planted olives, and yields Nec minus, &c.] Here he 

com also by means of the share. speaks of wild trees which grow 

As for satis, I think the sense is lu th^ 'W^y^. 
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Tondentur cytisi; tsedas sylva alta ministrat, 

Pascunturque ignes noctumi, et lumina ^mdunt. 

£t dubitant homines serere, atque impendere cuTBzn ? 

Quid majora sequar ? salices, humilesque genestsey 

Aut illse pecori frondem, aut pastoribus umbras 435 

Sufficiunt ; sa^pemque satis, et pabula melli. 

£t juvat undantem buxo spectare Cytorum» 

Naryciseque picis lucos : juvat arva videre 

Non rastris, hominum non ulli obnoxia curse. 

Ipsse Caucasio steriles in vertice sylvse, 440 

Quas animosi £uri assidue franguntque feruntque» 

Dant alios alise f oetus : dant utHe lignum 

Navigiis pinos, domibus cedrumque cupressoeque. 

Hinc radios trivere rotis, hinc tympana plauatris 

Agricolse, et pandas ratibus posuere carinas. 445 

Viminibus salices fcecimdae, frondibiis uhni : 

At myrtus validis hastilibus, et bona bello 

TonderUur qftisi.'] A consi- Italy which is over against 

derable number of different Greece. 

piants have been supposed by Cajicasio.'] Caucasus is a fa- 

different authors to be the cyti- mous ridge of mountains run- 

SU8 here spoken of ; but the cy« ning from the Black sea to the 

tinu maranthcB is generally fd- Caspian. Strabo says it abounda 

lowed to be the plant. with all sorts of trees, especially 

T<eda8 sylva alta ministrat.'] those which are used in building 

Torches were made of any com- ships. 

bustible wood. Pliny mentions Viminibiis salices foecuntkt,] 

a sort of pine or fir, under the The twigs of the willows are 

name of tteda, which was chiefly used to bind the vines, and to 

made use of at sacrifices. make all sorts of wicker works. 

Quid majora sequar,] Here Prondvbus vXmi.'] The cattle 

he speaks of the great use of were fed with leaves of elms. 

several sorts of trees, and con- Myrtus validis hastUibus, et 

cludes with giving them the bona bello comus.] Their spears 

preference to the vine. and darts were anciently made 

Narycutque picis lucos.] Na- of myrtle and cornel ; but Pliny 

ryx or Narycium was a city of prefers the ash for these uses. 
tAe Locri&ns, in that port o{ 
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Comus : Ityraeos taxi torquentur in arcus. 

Nec tilise Iseves, aut tomo rasile buxum 

Non formam accipiunt, ferroque cavantur acuto. 450 

Nec non et torrentem undam levis innatat alnus 

Missa Pado : nec non et apes examina condunt 

Corticibusque cavis, vitiosseque ilicis alveo. 

Quid memorandum seque Baccheia dona tulerunt ? 

Bacchus et ad culpam causas dedit : ille furentes 455 

Centauros letho domuit, Rhcetumque Riolumque, 

£t magno Hylseum Lapithis cratere minantem. 

O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 

Agricolas ! quibus ipsa, procul discordibus armis, 



ItyrcBos taxi torqnmtur in mr- with AcmwX, But it seems to 

iMi^ The Ityrsei or Itursi were me that it should be joined 

a people of Coele S^rria, famous with furentei, as it is said fu- 

for shooting with a bow. rens ira, invidiaf amore, &c. 

Tomo rakle buxum,] Box is and as Virgil himself says in the 

well known to be tumed into a second iEneid, ver. 499. And 

great variety of utensils. then the meaning is, domuit, 

Alnus.'] See the note on ver. he overcame, in the common 

136. of the first Greorgick. sense, as wine is said to over- 

Missa Pado.'] The Po is a come any one, and made them 

famous river of Italy. Alders mad to death, 
are said to grow in abundance 0/ortunatos, &c.] The poet, 

on its banks. having just mentioned a scene 

Quid memorandum €Bque^ &c.] of war and confusicm, changes 

Having spoken of the great the subject to a wondecfiilly 

uses of forest trees, he fEdls into beautiful description of the in- 

an exclamation against the vine, nocent and peaceful pleasures 

which is not only less useful of a country life. He begins 

than those trees which nature with shewing, that the pomp 

bestows on us without our care, and splendour of courts and ci- 

but is also the cause of quarrels ties are neither to be met with 

and murders. He produces a in the country, nor in them- 

noted instance of the quarrel selves desirable. He then pro- 

between the Centaurs and La- ceeds to mention the real satis- 

piths. factions which are to be found 

Furentes Centauros Uiko do- in the couotry : quiet, integrity, 

muit.'] This passage is gene- plenty, diversions, exercisei pi- 

rally explained by joining letho ety^ and religion. 
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Fundit humo facilem victum justLasima tellus. 460 

Si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 

Mane salutantum totis vomit sedibus undam ; 

Nec varibs inhiant pulchra testudine postes, 

Illusasque auro vestes, Eph^rreiaque sera ; 

Alba neque Assyrio fuscatur lana venenb, 465 

Nec casia liquidi corrumpitur usus olivi ; 

At secura quies, et nescia &dlere vita, 

Dives opum varianim : at latis otia fimdis, 

Speluncge, vivique lacus : at frigida Tempe, 

Mugitusque boum, moUesque sub arbore somni 470 

Non absunt. Illic saltus» ac lustra ferarum, 

Et patiens operum, exiguoque assueta juventus, 

Sacra deum, sanctique patres : extrema per illos 

Mane salutantum.'] It was contempt of spoiling the native 

the custom amongst the Romans whiteness of wool with that ex- 

for the clients to attend the le- pensive colour ; as, in the next 

vees of their patrons. verse, he speaks of the pure oil 

Testudine.'] Some think that being taihted with perfumes. 

testudine is here used for an Frigida Tempe.'] Tempe is 

arch supported by the pillars, the name of a very pleasant 

or the shell of a door ; but I valley in Thessaly. Hence it is 

rather believe it alludes to that not unusual to find Tempe used 

custom of the rich Romans of by the poets for ahy pleasant 

covering their bed-posts and place, though not in Thessaly. 

other parts of their furniture Thus I take it to be used in this 

with plates of tortoiseshell. pjace for cool valleys in general. 

EphyreiaquetBra.] Corinth is Saltus.] Saltus properly sig~ 

sometimes called Eph^rre, from nifies open places in the mi£t 

Ephyre, the daughter of Epi- of woods, which afford room for 

metheus. It is well known that cattle to feed. 

the Corinthian brass was very Lustra ferarum.'] By the ha- 

famous amongst the uncients. bitations or dens of wild beasts, 

Assyrio veneno.] He means the poet means the diversion of 

the Tyrian purple, which was hunting. 

obtained from a sort of shell- Sanctique patres.] By these' 

fish. Tyre was in Coele Syria. words, the poet designs to ex- 

The poet seems to use Assyria prcss, that amongst the uncor- 

fbr Syria. rupted countrymen, their fathers 

Fuscatur.'} He shem bia wetxe«.te<lwith reverence. 
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Justitia excedens terris vestigia fecit. 

Me vero pnmum dulces ante omnia Musse, 475 

Quarum sacra fero ingenti percussus amore, 

Accipiant ; cselique vias, et sidera monstrent : 

Defectus solis varios, lunseque labores : 

Unde tremor terris : qua vi maria alta tumescant 

Objicibus ruptis, rursusque in se ipsa residant : 480 

Quid tantum Oceano properent se tingere soles 

Hibemi, vel quse tardis mora noctibus obstet. 

Sin, has ne possim naturse accedere partes, 

Frigidus obstiterit circum prsecordia sanguis ; 

Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 485 

Flumina amem, sylvasque inglorius : O ! ubi campi, 

Extrema per Ulos Justitia ex- quiet retirement in tlie coun- 

cedens terris vestigia fedt.'] As- try. 

traea, or Justice, was feigned by Quarum tacra fero.'\ It is 

the poets to have descended usual with the poets to call 

from heaven in the golden age. tiiemselves priests of the Muses. 

She continued upon earth till lnglorius,'\ Philosophy, in 

the wickedness of the brazen VirgU's time, was in great re- 

age gave her such offence, that putation amongst the Romans. 

she left mankind, and flew up Our poet seems to have had 

to heaven. Aratus says, she Lucretius in his eye when he 

retired first from cities into the wrote this passage. He entreats 

country, so that this was the the Muses to teach him the 

last place she left. The Greek heights of philosophy, which 

poet speaks largely on this sub- that poet had described with so 

ject. much elegance. But if he can- 

Me vero primum, &c.] The not reach so far, he begs, in the 

poet here declares his natural next place, that he may have a 

inclination to be towards philo- secure, quiet retirement in the 

sophy and poetry. He deslares countiy, though destitute of that 

himself to be the priest of the glory which he seeks in the first 

Muses, and prays them to in- place. 

stmct him in astronomy ; to 0! vhi campi,'] I do not take 

teach him the causes of eclipses, the poet's meaning to be, that 

earthquakes, the flux and reflux he is inquiring where these 

of the sea, and of the unequal i^aces are, which he surely 

length of days and nights. The knew. He expresses his delight 

next wish is, that if he cannot to be in such valley&, rvN«x%^ 

obtain this, he may enjoy a and wooda, «& m^ X<a >a^ \sx^ 

T 
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Sperchiusque, et yirginibuB^bacdiata. Tiuamiw 

Taygeta : O, qui me geHdis in vallibtis Hmii 

Sistat, et ingenti ramorum prot^gat umbra ! 

Felix, qui potuit rerum oognosoere cau£aa : 490 

Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fetum 

Subjedt peidibus, strepitumque], Acherontis tmii ! 

Fortunatufi et iUe, deos qui novit agrestea» 



with in Thessaiy, Laconia, and good htnlNUidmBn. In tfae pa* 

Thrace. ragraph now under cooaidtra- 

Sperchiw,'] Sperchius is a tion, he sbewB tlie htpptaiem of 

famous river of Thessaly, rising the countryman to be like that 

from mount Phidus. which was sought after by the 

Virginibiis bacdMta LacnBiM l^icurean phitoaophy. E^ieonM 

Taygeta.'] T&ygetus, in the was hvppj in oyercomii^ aO 

plural number Taygeta, is a fears, especiaUy the fear of 

mountain of Laconia, near Spar- death : the countryman is happy 

ta : it was sacred to Bacchus, in conversing with thf rura] cte- 

and his orgies were celebrated ities, in being tree trom trou- 

upon it by the Lacedsemonian bles, and the uneasy paasions of 

women. the mind. He lives on the froitB 

OeHdis in ffaUibus Jtons.] of his own trees, without being 

Hsemus Is a mountain of Thrace. troubled with contentions or 

Servius calls it a mountain of law-suits. 

Thessaly. Remm cognoscere cautat.] 

Felix, qni potuitf &c.] The Epicurus wrote thirty-aeven 

commentators generally under- books of natural philoeophy, 

stand this to be a repetition of which Diogenes Lftertiua sayi 

what he had said before, only were excellent. 

that as he had then given the Atque metus omne», &c.l E^- 

preference to philosophy ; now eurus, in his ejHstle to Men(E- 

he seems to malte the philoso- cius, exhorts Ms friend to ac- 

pher and the countryman equal, custom himself not to be con- 

for he pronounces them both cemed atthethougfatsofdeath; 

happy. I take tbe poefs mean- seeing all good and evil conaiats 

ing to be this : in the paragraph in sensation, and death is a pri- 

beginning with O forttmatos, vation of sense. 

&c. he had shewn the happiness Strepitumque Acherontii ora- 

of the country life, in opposition ri.] Acheron is fabled to be one 

to living in courts and cities. — of the rivers of hell, and ia put 

In the nezt paragraph, begin- for hell itself. 

ning with Me vero, &c. he ex- Fortunatut et itte.] Here the 

pressed his eameat desire to be- poet compares the happineaB 

come a oatnnd philoeophet ; ot whiclL tesults from the ^nocence 

/f he /vimM ■ni- «ttidn that, a. q( ii <9crasi\r| ^^ \n >SDa&.^%kh 
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Panaque, Sylvanunique senem, Nymphasque BororeB ! 

Illum non pc^uH &8ces, non purpura regum 495 

Flexit, et infidos agitans discordia fratres ; 

Aut conjurato descendens Daous ab latro 

Non res Romanse, perituraque regna : neque ille 

Aut doluit miserans inopem, aut iniddit habenti. 

Quos rami fructus, quos ipsa Tolentia rura 500 

• 

is obtained by philosophy. Ci- called this river Danubius at its 

cero, in his treatise on old age, beginning, and till it reaches 

says the life of a husbandman Illyricum; but below that, /tt^. 

approaches very near to that of Virgil, therefore, calls it the 

a philosopher. Ister with great propriety, be- 

Pamque.'] Pan is the chief of canse the Dacians inhabit the 

the niral deities. lower parts of it, not far ftom 

Sylvanumque senem,'] See the its fiedling into the Euxine sea. 

note on book i. ver. 20. The Dacians inhabited those 

Nymphatque sorores,'] There parts which are now called 

were several sorts of nympbs : Transylvania, Moldavia, and 

the Naiads presided over rivers, Walachia. It is said they had 

the Nerdds over seas, the Ore- a custom of filling their mouths 

ads over mountains, the Dryads with the water of this river, be^ 

over woods, &c. fore they undertook any war ; 

Populi fasces.] The fcuces and swearing that they would 

were bundles of birchen rods, not retum into their own coun- 

in the midst of which was try tiU they had slain their ene- 

placed an axe, with the head mies. Therefore Virgil calls it 

appearing at the top. They were the conspiring Ister, because 

the ensigns of authority, and the Dacians were accustomed 

were carried before the Roman to conspire after this manner 

magistrates. Virgil observes, on the banks of the river Ister. . 
that if this retirement Arom Neque iUe aui doluit miseratu 

public affairs is to be accounted inopem, aut invidit habenti.'] 

a part of bappiness, the coun- Epicurus placed a great happi- 

tryman enjoys it abundantly. neas in being firee &om pertur* 

He does not seek after magis- baticms of the mind, of which 

tracies nor courts ; he has no- pity and envy are not the least. 

thing to do with discord, nor This happiness the husbandman 

concems himself about fbreign enjoys, for in the coimtry na- 

conspiracies. ture produces so many necessa- 

Corywato. descendens Dacus ries of life, that there can be no 

ab Istro,] The Danube or Ister objects of pity ; and his life is 

is the largest river in Europe, so happy in itself, that he has 

several different nations dweU- no temptation to envy any one. 
ing on its banks. The ancients Quos rami fructut^ &c.\ ^c^ 

t2 
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S|X)nte tulere soa, caipeit : nec ferrea jiinL, 

Inaanumque forum, aut populi tabulaiia vidit. 

Sollicitant alii remis freta cseca, ruuntque 

In ferrum ; penetrant aulaa et limina regum : 

Hic petit exddiis urbem, miserosque Penates» 505 

Ut gemma bibat, et Sarrano indormiat oatro. 

Condit opes alius, defossoque incubat auro. 

Hic stupet attonitus rostris : hunc plausua hiantem 

man's memory has been more he liyes apon the fhiits of his 

traduced than tbat of E^^icurus. t>wn trees, and what natuic 

He has been represented as a producet aU around him. 
person wholly given up to lux- Tabularia.'] The Tabolariam 

ury and intemperance. Hia was a place at Rome where tiie 

name is become a proverb to public records were kept. 
express a voluptuous person, SoUicitant aUi, ftc.] In ihis 

whose whole pleasure was in passage the poet shewa tiie pre- 

eating and drinking. And yet fierence of agricultore to the 

it is certain that he was a great seyeral em|doymentt and dedres 

pattem of temperance, and re- of men. 
commended it to his followers. Sarrano,'] Tyre was ancientiy 

Diogenes Laertius informs us, called Sarra. Servius says it bad 

that he was contented with its name from the fish 9ar, with 

bread and water, and when he which it abounds. 
had a mind to gratify his appe- Hic stupet attonitus rostris.] 

tite, he added a piece of cheese. This seems not to be spoken of 

Epicurus himself, in his epistle the orators themsdves, but of 

to MenoBcius, says, that when their hearers, who are struck 

he speaks of pleasure, he does with astonishment at the force 

not mean the pleasures of the of their eloquence. Though the 

voluptuous and intemperate, as poet may mean also, that this 

some have misinterpreted him ; admiring of ek)quenoe may stir 

but tranquillity of mind, and a up in them a vehement desire 

body void of pain. Not eating, of becoming orators. 
says he, and drinking, not vene- Hunc plausus, &c.] This is 

real enjoyments, not a luxurious generally understood to be meant 

table, procure a pleasant life, of dramatic poets, who are am- 

but sober reasoning, which bitious of a general applause of 

searches into the causes why the whole audience. The pa- 

some things are to be chosen, tricians and plebeians had their 

others to be rejected, and ex- different seats or boxes in the 

plodesthoseopinionswhichtend Roman theatre, which, being 

to disturb the mind. Virgil says extended from the centre to the 

his countryman enjoys these circumference,werecon8equent- 

frugal blessings of temperance : ly narrower at the centre, like 
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Per cuneos geminatuB enim, plebisque, patrumque 

Corripuit : gaudent perfiiai aanguine fratnmi, 510 

Exilioque domos et dulda limina mutant; 

Atque alio patriam qusrunt sub sole jaoentem. 

Agricola incunro terram dimovit aratro : 

Hinc anni labor : hinc patriam, panroaque nepotes 

Sustinet ; hinc armenta boum, meritosque juYencos. 515 

Nec requies, quin aut pomis exuberet annus, 

Aut foetu pecorum, aut Cerealis mergite culmi : 

Proventuque oneret sulcos, atque horrea vincat. 

Venit hyems, teritur Sicyonia bacca trapetis, 

Glande sues Iseti redeunt, dant arbuta sylyae : 520 

£t vaiios ponit foetus autumnus, et alte 

Mitis in apricis coquitur vindemia saxis. 

Interea dulces pepdent circum oscula nati : 

Casta pudicitiam servat domus : ubera vaccce 

Lactea demittunt ; pinguesque in gramine Iseto 525 

Inter se adversis luctantur cornibus hoedi.. 

so many wedges ; whence they with the sight of his catUe, and 

-were called eunei. See the note diverta himself with niral sports 

on ver. 381. Virg;il'8 expreasion on holidays. 

seems to mean the same as if Sicyonia baccaJ] Sicyon was 

we should now say, others are a city of Achaia, not far from 

fond ofageneral applauie from the Peloponnesian isthmus. It 

the pit, boxes, and gcUleries. was famoqs for olives ; whence 

Agricola incurvo, &c.] In he calls the olive the Sicyonian 

opposition to all these vexations berry. 

and solicitudes, the poet tells us Interea dulcet pendent circum 

the husbandnMm has only the osciUa nati.'] This seems to be 

lab6ur of i^ugbing, which sup>- put in opposition to those whom 

ports his oountry and his own he mentioned before to be pun- 

family ; and, to recompense his ished with banishment from 

labours, there is no part of the their families, ver. 511. 

year which does not produce Casta pudicitiam servat do- 

something to his benefit. To mus.'\ This is opposed to the 

crown aU, he tells us he is frequent adulteries which are 

happy in a virtuous wife and committed in cities.. 
dear children^; he is delighted 

t3 
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Ipfie dies agitat fiestz» ; fBSUsqiie per h^riMon, 
Ignis ubi in medio, et sodi cniteFa ooroiiaiit» 
Te libans, LenaBe» vocat, peooriflqoe magifltris 
Velods jaculi oeitamina pomt in ubno ; 530 

Corporaque agreflti nndat prBdura pakestnu 
Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini ; 
HancRemu&etfirater: sic fortb Etruria crevit ; 
Sdlicet et rerum &cta est puldierrima Roma, 
Septemque una sibi muro drcumdedit arees. 535 

Cratera cofOfMmf .] ThiB inAy rwn, or Tyrrhene lea, oa the 

be under8tx)od dther of crown- aouth, and by the riYer Tlber oo 

ing the goUet with flowera, or tfae ea&t. The BStmrians are 

filting it with wine to the biim. said to have eKtmded their do- 

This is plainly meant by Virgil minion from the Alpa to the 

as a solemn adoration of Baic- Sicilian sea ; whenee tlie sea, 

chus ; but Dryden represents which washes tiiat ooast (rf 

them as drinking the farmer^s Italy, obtained the name of the 

bealth. Tyrrhene, oe Tuscan sea. 

Hanc olim, &c.] Having Facta est pulcherrima Roma.] 

shewn the advantages and de- TheancientRomansweregreat- 

lights of husbandry, he con- ly addicted to husbandry, and 

dudes this secondGeorgick with are known to have had that ait 

obsenring, that this was the life in the greatest esteem. Cato 

which their glorious ancestors mentions, as an instance of this, 

led ; that tliis was the employ. that they thought they could 

ment of Satum in the golden not bestow a greater praise on 

age, before mankind were grown any good man than culing him 

wicked, and had leamed the art a good husbandman. 
of war. Septemque %ma sibi muro cir- 

Veteres Sabini.'] The Sabines emndeiiit arcet.'] " The seven 

were an ancient people of Italy, hills of Rome, which were in- 

near Rome. They were famous closed within one wall, were : 

for religion and virtue. the Palatinus, now Palazco 
Hanc Remus et firater.'] Ro- Maggiore ; the Quirinali8« now 
mulus and Remus, when they MonteCavallo; theCoelius.now 
undertook to found their new Monte di S. Giovanni Laterano ; 

city, Rome, were joined by a the CapitoUnus, now Campido- 
great numbef of shepherds, and giio ; the Aventinus, now Monte 
educated among them, and em- di S. Sabina ; the Eiquilinus, 
ployed in tending sheep. now Monte di S. Maria Maggl- 

Sic fortis Etruria crevit.'] ore ; and the Viminalis. To 
£truria,orTuscany,wasbound- which seven were added the 
ed on the north and west by the Janiculus, now Moatorio, aod 
ApenmneB^ by thie nuire «qfiB. ta^^&XvSamL;* RsMMttv 
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Ante etiam aceptrum Dictaei regis, et ante 
Impia quam csesis gens est epukta juTenciB» 
Aureus hanc vitam in terris Satumus agebat. 
Necdum etiam audiorant inflari dassica, necdum 
Impositoe duris crepitare incudibus enses. ' 540 

Sed nos immensum spatiis oonfecimus sequor; 
£t jam tempus equum fumantia solvere colla. 

Dictcei regis.'] Dicte is tbe slay their oxen, because they 

name of a mountain of Crete, assisted mankind in tilling the 

where Jupiter was educated, ground. 

and on which a temple was Awrem Satuinim,'\ The goiden 

built in honour of him. Hence age was fabled to haye been un- 

the poet calls Jupiter the Dic- der the govemment of Satum. 

tsanking. This age terminated with the 

CUpsi» juvends^ In the first expulsion ol Stitum by Jupiter. 
ages it was thought unlawful tQ 
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TE quoque» magna Pales, et te memorande canenuui 
Pastor ab Amphryso : vos, sylv» amnesque Lycsei. 
Coetera, quee vacuas tenuissent carmina mentes, 
Omnia jam vulgata. Quis aut Eurysthea dunun, 
Aut illaudati nescit Busiridis aras ? 5 

Te quoque, &c.] The poet, day also Rome was founded by 

intending to make cattle the Romulus. 

subject of his third book, im- Pastor ab AmpkrysoJi^ Am- 

folds his design by saying he phrysus is a river of lliessaly, 

wiU sing of Pales, the goddess where Apollo fed the herds of 

of shepherds ; of ApoUo, who king Admetus. 

fed the herds of Admetus on Lycai.] Lycseus is a moun- 

thc banks of Amphrysus ; and tain of Arcadia, fomous for 

of the woods and rivers of Ly- sheep, and sacred to Pan, being 

ceeus, a mountain of Arcadia, accounted one of his habita- 

famous for sheep. He then tions. 

shews a contempt of the fabu- Eurysthea durum.'\ Eurysthe- 

lous poems, the subjects of us, the son of Sthenelus, was 

which he says are all trite and king of Mycense, and, at the 

vulgar, and hopes to soar above instigation of Juno, imposed on 

the Greek poets. Hercules his twelve famous la- 

Pales is the goddess of shep- bours, which he hoped would 

herds. The feast called Palilia, have overpowered him. 

in which milk was offered to lUaudati Busiridis aras.'] Bu- 

her, was celebrated on the siris is generally said to have 

twentieth of April, on whlch been the son of Neptune, king 
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Cui non dictus Hylas puer, et Latonia DeloB ? 
Hippodameque, humeroque Pelops insignis ebumo, 
Acer equis ? Tentanda via est, qua me quoque posaim 
Tollere humo, victorque virum voUtare per ora. 
Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita supersit, 10 

of Egypt, and a most cruel ty- greatly in love with her. He 

rant. He used to sacrifice accepted the dangeroua condi- 

strangers, but Hercules over- tions, and contended with the 

came him, and sacrificed both father. In this race the king^s 

him and his son on the same chariot broke, by which acci- 

altars. dent he lost his life, and Pek)ps 

Hylas puer.'] Hylas was be- gained the victory, and his 

loved by Hercules, and accom- beauteous prize. — ^Tantalus, the 

panied him in tlie Argonautic father of Pelops, had in^dted the 

expedition : but going to draw gods to a banquet ; at which, 

water, he fell in, which gave having a mind to try their divi- 

occasion to the fable of his be- nity, he dressed his son, and set 

ing carried away by the nymphs. his flesh beforethem. Allthe 

Tjotonia Delos.'] Delos is one gods abstained from this horrid 

of the islands in the iEgean sea, food, except Ceres, who eat the 

called Cyclades. It ia fabled shoulder. Jupiter afterwards 

that this island floated tiU La- restored Pelops to life, and gave 

tona brought forth ApoUo and him an ivory shoulder, instead 

Diana there, after which time it of that which had been eaten. 
became fixed. Primus ego in patriam, &c.] 

Hippodameque.humeroque Pe- The poet having, in the pre- 

lops vnsignis Aumo, acer equis.'] ceding paragraph, expressed hit 

Hippodame or Hippodamia waa contempt of the fabuloui sub- 

the daughter of CEnomaus, king jects of the Greek poets, and 

of £lis and Pisa. She was a shewn a desire of surpassing 

princess of exceeding great them, now proceeds to propote 

beauty, and had many lovers : to himself a subject worthy of 

but it being foretold by an ora- his genius, not founded on fa- 

cle, that CBnomaus should be bles, but on true history. The 

slain by his son-in-law, he of- historical facts which he designt 

fered his daughter to hlm who to celebrate are the victoriet of 

should overcome the king in a the Romans, under the influence 

chariot-race, his own horses of Augustus Csesar. He poeti- 

being begotten by the winds, caUy describes this victory of 

and prodigiously swift. But on his over the Greek poets, by a 

the other side, if the unfortu- design of buUding a temple to 

nate lover lost the race, he was Augustus, on the banks of the 

to be put to death. In this man- Mincius, and officiating himself 

ner t^irty loat their Uves : but as priest. In the mean time he 

this did not discourage Pelops, says he wiU proceed in the pre- 

the Bon of Tantalus, who waa sent^oiY^uAv^wi^^V^^i^^^ 
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Aonio rediens deducam vertice MuBas : 

Primus Idumaeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmaa : 

£t viridi in campo templum de marmore j^onani 

Propter aquam, tardis ingens uIh flexibus errat 

Mincius, et tenera prsetexit arundine ripas. 15 

In medio mihi Csesar erit, templumque tenebit. 

Illi victor ego, et Tyrio oonspectus in ostro 

Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 

Cuncta mihi, Alpheum linquens, lucosque Molorchi» 

This boast of Virgil, that he he mentions, are to adorn the 

will be the first who brings the temple. 

Muses from HeUcon into hii Tyrio conapedtu m oitro.'] 

own country, must be under- Those who offered aacrifice, 

stood of Mantua, not of Itaty in amongst the Romans, on ac- 

general ; for this glory belongs count of any Yktary» ^weie 

to Ennius, who first wrote an dothed in the Tyrian cctour^ 

epic poem, after the manner of It is not certaio what colour 

Homer. this was. Some caU it purple, 

Aonio vertice.'] Aonia was and others scarlet. Perhi^ it 

the name of the mountainous was a deep crimson, for human 

part of BcBotia, whence aU Bcb- blood is commonly called pur- 

otia came to be called Aonia. — ple by the poets. 

In this country was the famous Centum quadrijugos agitabo 

mountain Helicon, sacred to the cui flumina cumu.] Varro, as 

Muses. he is quoted by Seryius, teUi us 

IdumdBM palmas.'] Idumsa, that in the Circensian games, it 

orthelandof£dom,wasfamous was anciently the custom to 

for palms. He therefore uses send out twenty-five mtMta, or 

Idumscan palms for palms in matches of chariotSy in a day; 

general, as is common in poetry. and that each match consisted 

Falms were used for crowns in of four chariots : that the twen- 

all the games, as we find in the ty-flfth match was set out at 

fourth question of the eighth the charge of the people, by a 

bookofPlutarch'sSymposiacks; collection made amongst them, 

where he inquires why the sa- and was therefore called tera» 

cred games had each their pe- rius ; and that when this cus* 

culiar crown, but the palm was tom was laid aside, the last 

common to all. match still retained the namc 

In medio mihi CtBsar erit, of arariua. It is likewise to the 

templumque tenebit,] It was the ancient custom of cdebrating 

custom to place the statue of these games on the banks of 

that god, to whom the teraple rivers, that the poet alludes l^ 

waa dedicated, in the middle of the words adjlumina, 

it. The other statues» wY\VcYi Ouncta n«Mv\, A\p\weum (m. 
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Cursibus, et crado decemet GreBcia csestu ; 20 

Ipse, caput tonsse foliis ornatos oUvaer^ 

Dona feram. Jam nunc solemnes ducere pompas 

Ad delubra juvat, caesosque videre juvencos : 

Vel scena ut versis decedat frontibus ; utque 

Purpurea intexti tollant aulsea BritannL 25 

In foribus pugnam ex auro solidoque elephanto 

Gangaridum faciam, victorisque arma Quirini : 

quens, lucosque Molorchi.'] The Castu.'] The ceestus was com- 

poet bere prophecies that the posed of leathem thongs fas- 

games which he shall institute, tened to the hands, and filled 

in honour -of Augustus, will be with lead and iron, to add force 

so famous, that the Greeks wiU and weight to the blow. 
come to them, and forsake their Oliv(B.'] 0jtr<s seems to be 

own Olympic and Nemesean put here for the wild olive, with 

games. — ^Alpheus is the name which the victors at the Olymr 

of a river of Peloponnesus, pic games used to be crowned. 
arising in Arcadia, - passing Solemnes ducere ponqxis.'] The 

through the country of Elis, pomps were images of the gods, 

and falling into the sea below carried in procession to the 

the city Olympia, which was circus. 

famous for the Olympic games, Gangaridum.] The Ganga- 

instituted by Hercules in honour rides were Indians living near 

of Juplter. The victors at these the Ganges. These people were 

games were crowned with wild not subdued at the time when 

olive. — Molorchus was a shep- Virgil wrote his Georgicks. — 

herd of Cleone, a town in Pelo- Catrou justly observes, that Vir- 

ponnesus, between Corinth and gil must have added this and 

Argos, near Mantinea. Hercules the preceding verse long aiter 

having been hospitably received he had first published the Geor- 

by this shepherd, in gratitude gicks. This whole allegory of 

slew the Nemesean or Cleonean the temple seems to have been 

lioni which infested that coun- added by the poet in the year of 

try; and the Nemesean games Rome 734, when history informs 

were therefore instituted in ho- us, that Augustus subdued the 

nour of Hercules. The victors Indians and the Parthians, and 

were crowned with parsley, or recovered the eagles which had 

perhaps smallage. been lost by Crassus. This was 

Cursibus.'] Running was one the year before the death of 

of the five Olympic games, called Virgil ; whence we may observe, 

the pentathlum. The other were that he continued to correct and 

wrestling, leaping, throwing the improve this noble poem till the 

quoit, and fighting vrith the time of his de«tlv. 
csstus. yv!ton«({ue ama Qw-^^w^^V 
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Atque hic undantem bello, magnumque fluentem 

Nilum, ac navali surgentes aere oolumnas. 

Addam urbes Asise domitas, pulsumque Niphaten, 30 

Fidentemque fuga Parthum, versisque sagittiSy 

£t duo rapta manu diverso ex hoste trophaea ; 

Bisque triumphatas utroque ab Httore gentes. 

Stabimt et Parii lapides, spirantia signa, 

Ruseus allows that it -was de- people of this coontry were sub- 

bated in the seuate, whether dued after the decree of the se- 

Augustus or Romulus should be nate» by which the iiame Au- 

the name of him, who before gustus was given to Octavi- 

was called Octavianus. But he anus. 

observes, that this happened in Fidentemque fuga Parihum 

the year of Rome 727, three versisque sagittis.'} The Par- 

years after the publication of thians used to fly from their 

the Georgicks. Hence he con- enemies, and at the same time 

cludes, that it was a pilvate to shoot their arrows befaind 

flattery of Virgil, and had no them. 

relation to what was debated in Duo rapta manu direno ex 

the senate. But if we agree hoste trophaa.] Servius will 

with Catrou, that this verse was have this to mean the Ganga- 

inserted, in the year 734, we rides in the east, and the Britons 

can have no doubt but that Vir- in the west : but it does not 

gil alluded to the debate already appear from history tJiat Au- 

mentioned. gustus ever triumphed over the 

Undantem bello magnumque Britons, or even made war upon 

Jluentem NUum.] This relates them. He went in person 

to the victory obtained over the against the Spaniards the flrst 

Egyptians and their allies, com- time they revolted, and they 

manded by Anthony and Cleo- were subdued the second time 

patra, in the year of Rome by his lieutenant Cariaius. He 

724. twice subdued the Parthians, 

Navali surgentes cere colum- and both times commanded hia 

nas.] Servius tells us, that Au- armies in person. Here, says 

gustus, having conquered all Catrou, are the two trophies ob- 

Egypt, took abundance of beaks tained by the hand of Augustus, 

of ships, and made four columns making war in person on twa 

of them, which were afterwards different nations, the Spaniards 

placed by Domitian in the Ca- and the Parthians. 

pitol, and were to be seen in his Parii lapides.'] Paroa is an 

time. island in the iEgean sea, faroous 

Pulsumque Niphaten.] Ni- for the finest marble. Hence, 

pbates 13 the name of a mouu- in the third iEneid, he calls this 

taJn and river of Armenla. The V&VucidL the «nm£->c>oit« Pocr^. 
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Assaraci proloB, demififiSBque ab Jove geotifi 85 

Nomina, Trosque parens, et Trqj« Cjrnthius anctor. 
Invidia infelix furias, amnemque fieverum 
Cocyti metuet, tortosque Ixionis anguee, 
Immanemque rotam, et non exuperabile fiaxum. 
Interea Dryadum sylvas, aaltufique fiequamur 40 

Intactos, tua, Maecenas, haud moUia jussa. 
Te sine nil altum mens inchoat : en age segnefi 
Rumpe moras : vocat iugenti damore Cythseron, 
Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum ; 
Et vox assensu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 45 

Mox tamen ardentes acdngar dicere pugnas 

Assaraciproles, demisamque ah Tortosque Ixionis angties, tm- 

Jove gentis nomina.'] Here he manemque rotam,'] Ixion at- 

compliments Augustus, with tempted to violate Juno» for 

adorning his temple with the which crime he was cast into 

statues of the Trojah ancestiMrs, hell, and bound, with twisted 

from whom he was fond of being snakes, to a wheel which is 

thought to have descended. continually tuming. 

Trojce Cynthius atictor.'] Apol- Non exupendnle saxum.'] Sisy- 

lo was bom in Delos, where is phus infested Attica witfa rob- 

the mountain Cynthus. He is beries, for which he was sUin 

said to have buUt Troy, in the by Theseus ; and condemned in 

reign of Laomedon. hell, to roU a stone to the top 

Invidia ir^elix, &c.] Servius of a hiU, which always tums 

seems to understand the poefs back again, before it reaches 

meaning to be, that he wiU write the top. 
Buch great things as to deserve Vocat ingenti ckmore Cytfue- 

envy ; but at the same time that ron.] VirgU poeticaUy ezpresses 

the envious shaU forbear de- his eamestness to engage in the 

tracting, for fear of punishment subject of the present book, by 

in the other world. I rather saying he is loudly called upon 

beUeve, with La Cerda and by the places famous for the 

others, that he speaks of thos^ cattle of which he intends to 

who envy the glories of Augus- treat. Cythseron is a mountain 

tus Csesar, of whom there must of Bceotia, a country famous for 

have been many at that time in cattle. 
Rome. Taygetique canes.] See book 

Cocyti.] Cocytus is the naine ii. ver. 487. This mountain 

of one of tihe flve rivert of was famous for hunting. 
heU. Mox tomcu ttrd«iv\e* aftQxt^^a-v ^ 
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Caesaris, et nomen fama tot ferre per annos, 

Tithoni prima quot abe^t ah origine Caesar: 

Seu quis Olympiacse miratus prsemia palmae, 

Pascit equos, seu quis fortes ad aratra juvencos ; 50 

Corpora praecipue matrum legat. Optima torvae 

Forma boyis, cui turpe caput, cui plurima cervix» 

£t crurum tenus a mento palearia pendent. 

Tum longo nullus lateri modus : omnia magna : 

Pes etiam, et camuris hirtse sub comibus aures. 55 

Nec mihi displiceat macuHs insignis et aIbo« 

&c.] Here he is generally un- despised for baviiig an unsightly 

derstood to mean, that he in- look. 

tends, as soon as he has finished Crurum tentu a mento palea- 

the Georgicks, to describe .the ria pendent.'] The low hiigiiig 

wars of Augustus, under the of the dewliips ia mentiomBd aho 

character of ^neas. by the prose writers. 

Tithoni prima quot abest ab Longo nvUus lateri modut: 
origine Cnesar.'] Tithonus, the • omnia magna.'] This length of 

son of Laomedon, and elder the body and largeness of all 

brother of Priamus, was the the limbs, is commended alao 

most famous of all the Dardan by Varro. 

family. Pes etiam, et camttris hiria 

Seu quis, &c.] Here the poet sub comibus aures. ] It faas 

enters upon the subject of this been generally understood, that 

book ; and in the first place de- the poet means the foot should 

scribes the marks of a good be large. But £a Cerda justly 

cow. observes that Virgil, who fol- 

OlympiaccB palma.'] The lows Varro in aU the other 

Olympic games were thought parts of this description, is not 

the most honourable: and the to be supposed, absolutely. to 

victors carried palms in their contradict him in this one par- 

hands, which was esteemed the ticular. Besides no one writer 

noblest trophy of their yic- speaks of broad feet as any ex- 

tory. cellence in a cow: and indeed 

Paicit equos.] The ancients the smallness of this creature^s 

were exceedingly curious in foot, in proportion to the bulk 

breeding horses for the Olym- of her whole body, is a great 

pic games : and it was thought advantage in treading in a deep 

a great commendation to excel soU. Varro says expressly tbe 

iu that skill. foot must not be broad. 

Optima torv€B forma bovis.] MacuUs vmgnis et aXb^.] 

PUdj 8&ya they are not to Vie ^x^^ Ukft this to signify a 
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Aut juga detrectans, interdnmque aspera comu, 

£t faciem tauro propior ; quseque ardua tota, * 

£t gradiens ima verrit vestigia cauda. ^*^ 

^tas Ludnam, justosque pati Hymenseos 60 

Desinit ante decem, post quatuor incipit annos : 

Caetera nec foeturse habilis, nec fortis aratris. 

Interea, superat gregibus dum laeta juventas, 

Solve mares : mitte in venerem pecuaria primus, 

Atque aliam ex alia generando suffice prolem. 65 

Optima quseque dies miseris mortalibus sevi 

Prima fiigit : subeunt morbi, tristisque senectus : 

£t labor et durae rapit indementia mortis. 

Semper erunt, quarum mutari corpora malis. 

Semper enim refice : ac, ne post amissa reqtliras, 70 

Anteveni, et subolem armento sortire quotannis^ 

Nec non et pecori est idem ddectus equino. 

Tu modo, quos in spem statues summittere gentis, 

Prsedpuum jam inde a teneris impende laborem. 

Gontinuo pecoris generod pullus in arvis 75 

Altius ingreditur, et mollia crura reponit. 

Primus et ire viam, et fluvios tentare minaces 

Audet^ et ignoto sese committere ponti : 

Nec vanofi horret strepitus. Illi ardua cerviz, 

white cow spotted with other MoUia crura reponit,'] I be- 

eolours ; but the best commen- lieye the poet means by reponit 

tators understand these words the altemate motion of the legs. 

to mean a cow spotted with The epithet moUia may signify 

white. Virgil's meaning seems either the tendemess of the 

to be, that though white is not young colfs joints, or that those 

esteemed the best colour, yet which are naturally most flexible 

he does not disapprove a cow arebest. 
that has some white spots in Nec varm horret ttrepitus.] 

her. By nec vanos horret itrepitus, 

' Continuo.l^ It signitles, from the poet means that a good colt 

the very begtnning, ib not a^ to i^»iX «a^ X^^xva^- 

132 
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AigQtamqiie ct|Nit« btevis t!hm« obmqiie terffi z 90 
liuxuriatqne toris aniinosiim pectos : honesti 
Spadices, glauciqne ; oolar deterrimiiB albiB, 
Bt gQvo. Tum ai qua aonum prociil wam dodaep 
Stare loco neacit : ndcat anribiis, et tremit Brtns ; 
GoUectumqae premens yolvit sdb imribQS ^nem : 95 
Densa juba, et deztte jactsta lecomMt in aimo. 

ling of every leaf, at every little it appetrs that tfae cokrar which 

noise, that poiteiidB no danger. tiie andeiitB cafled j^k a mieeiu, 

But by tum n qua wmm, &c. or ffadix, was a bri|^t red, bot 

he means that the colt shews we do not know that any bones 

his mettle by eznlting at a miU- are ezactiy of Buch a coloiir : 

tary noiae, at which he efects thoogh the ancients might aa 

his ears, bounds, paws, and is well apply red to horses, as we 

scarce able to contain hima^. to deer. The cfdoBra wliieh 

It not only is unnecessary, but come nearest to it seem to be 

would even be duH poebry, to the tey, the t hmnut ^ «nd tte 

give a regulttr, orderly descrip. jorrei. Perhapa all theae might 

tion of a horse frora head to be contained under the same 

tail. By ardua n meant that name, fbr the ancients do not 

the colt carries his head well. seem to have been so accurata 

not letting it hang down. in distinguishing such a variety 

Luxuricague torif animoiUTk of colours, as the modemt. 
pectusJ] Trie tori are brawny Glaud.} The andents meant 

swellings of the musdes. Vir- by glaueug a colour which had 

gil'8 description of the breast is a faint green or blue caat. Now 

more expressive than any other, as no horse can be properly said 

and he adds the epithet animih' to be either bhie or grcen, we 

8um, to shew that this luxuri- may condude that the cciour 

ance of brawn in the muscles meant by Virgil is a ftne grey, 

denotes the spirit and fire of the which has a bluish cast. 
horse. OUvo.'] S. Isidore explains 

Spadicea,'} It is very difficult gibmt to be the colaur of honey, 

to come to an ezact knowiedge but whitish. I take this to be 

of the signiflcation of those what we cali dun. 
words, by which the ancients Micat auribut.'] Flniy taya 

expressed their colours. We the ears discover the spirit of t 

leam from Auhis Gellius, that horse, as the tail does that of t 

the Dorians called a branch oi Uon. 

apalmpluckedoffwiththefruit» CoUectumque premens tfoUit 

Spadix; and that the fruits of tub naribus ignem. ] — . Wids 

the palm being of a shining red, nostrils and ftiquent snortingft 

tbMt coloui came to be caUed are great signs of mettle in a 

pJkmcetts and ipadix. Hence, Yiox«e. 
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At duplex agitor per lumbos spiiiay cavatque 

Tellurem, et aolido ^viter aonat ungula comu. 

Talis Amydsei domitus Pollucis liq h^ Tii> 

Cyllarus, et quorum Oraii meminere poStae, 90 

Martis equi bijuges, et magni currus AchiUL 

Talis et ipse jubam cervice effudit equina 

Ck)njugis adventu pemix Satumus, et altum 

Pelion hionitu fiigiens implevit acuto. 

Hunc quoque, ubi aut morbo gravis, aut jam segnior annis 

Defidt, abde domo; nec turpi ignoeoe senectse. 96 

Frigidus in venerem senior, frustraque laborem 

Ingratum trahit : et, si quando ad prGdia ventum est, 

Ut quondam in stiptdis magnus sine viribus igms 

Incassum furit. Ergo animos sevuinque notabis 100 

Prsedpue : hinc alias artes» prolemque paradtum, 

£t quis cuique dolor victo, quae gloria palmse. 

Nonne vides, cum prsedpiti certamine campum 

Corripuere, muntque effiisi carcere cnrrus, 

Cum spes arrectae juvenum, exultantiaque haunt 105 

Corda pavor pulsans : iUi instant verbere torto^ 

£t proni dant lora : volat vi fervidus azis» 

Duplex spinaJ] In a hone, Talit et ijne subam, Sui.'] PhU 

that is in good case, the back is lyra waa tbe mistreaa of satum, 

broad, and the spine does not who, to aToid being discoTerea 

stick up like a ridge,. but forms by hia wife Ops, coming upon 

a kind of furrow on the back. them unexpectedly, tumed him- 

Talis AmycUei domitiu Pottu- aelf into a fine horse. 

cis habenit Cyliarus.] Amyclse Pdion.'] It is the name of 

was a city of Laconia, where a mountain of Thessaly, where 

Castor and Pollux were educated. Chiron dwelt» 

Martis equi b\^es.'] Ser- . Quondam.] It is not always 

Tius and others say the horses used to signify any determinate 

of Mars are Fear. and Terror. time. Here I take it to mean 

Others contend that these are only sometimes. 

the companions, and not the • . . 
horses of that deity. 
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Jamque humilei, jamqoe ditfi nhmhne ▼identar 
ASra per yacaum ferri» atqoe adBuxgere in. aEoras. 
Nec mora, nec requiea : at fakm nimbaa areoK 110 

Tdlitur : humescnnt tpanaoB^ flatuqae ae q oe n t u nu 
Tantus amor laudum* tante eat Tictoiia ciine. 
Primus Ericthonius cuims et quatmr amua 
Jungere equos^ rapidiBqiie loda inaiatere Tictor. 
Frsena Pelethronii LapidH^ gyroaqae dedere 113 

Impositi doi«o> atque eqoitem docoeie aob amiia 
Insultare exAo, et grennia g^bmerare saperboe. 
iEquus uterque labor ; eqoe j uv encmqae magiatri 
Exquirunt, calidumqae animiB, et conAiaa acrem. 
Quamvis saepe fnga verBoa ille egerit faoatea, 120 

Et patriam Epirum refieFat» frateaque Myoeaaa ; 
Neptunique ipsa deducat origine gentem. 
His animadversis, instant sub tempus et omnes 

Prtma Pelethranii Lapitha, Quamvit t(gpe /%^, &c.] 

gyrosque dedere.'] Servius sCyB That ia, let tbe hone*! qoalificft- 

Peletronium is the name of a tions have been ever ao good, 

town of Thessaly, where tbe let him have come from the 

breaking of horses was firat in- bert country in the woridt ^t 

vented. Oyrus signifies pro- him be descended finom the no- 

perly a wheeling abSut, In this blest race, yet he must atiU be 

place, it signifies the managing in the flower of his age ; or ebe 

a horse, and teaching all the good judges will never make 

proper rounds and tums. choice of him, either ibr ridhig 

EquUem.'] AulusGelliuscon. orracing. 

tends that eques signifies the FarteSfM MifceM»,'^ Mycene 

same with equus. Without was a city of Argia, a region of 

doubt, it is the horse that paws, Peloponneaus, in whieh Aga- 

curvets, and prances, but the memnon reigned. Thfocountry 

poet might very well apply these was famous for good horses. 

actions to the man who rides Neptumque ipM deducai on- 

the horse, and makes him per- gine geniem^ Neptune is said 

form them. to have smitten the earth with 

jBquus uterque labor.'] That hia trident, and thereby to haTC 

is, the labours of driving cha- produced a ine horse^ to which 

riots, and managing the single the poet aSudes, in tiie fint 

bone are equal. \moV, n«x . Y^ . 
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Impendunt ooras denao distendere pinguiy 

Quem legere ducem, et pecori dixere maritum ; 135 

Pubentesque secant herbas, fluvioeque ministrant» 

Farraque, ne bkndo nequeat superesae labori» 

Invalidique patrum refierant jejunia naXi,^^ 

Ipsa autem macie tenuant armenta Tolentea : 

Atque ubi omculutus primoe jam nota Yoluptas 130 

Sollicitat, frondeaque negant, et fontibua arcent. 

Saepe etiam cuiau quatiunt» et aole &tigant, 

Cum graviter tunsia gemit area frugibus, et cum 

Surgentem ad zq>hymm palen jactantur inanet. 

Hoc fjAciunt» nimio ne luzu obtusior usus 185 

8it genitali arvo, et sulcoa oblimet inertes : 

Sed rapiat sitiens venerem, interiusque reoondat. 

Rursus cura patrum cadere, et suooedere matrum 

Incipit. Exactis gravidsB cum mensibus errant, 

Non illas gravibus quisquam juga ducere plaustris, 140 

Non saltu superare viam sit possus, et acri 

Cerpere prata fnga» fluviosque innare rapaces. 

Saltibus in vaeuis pascant, et plena secundum 

Flumina, muscus ubi, et viridissima gramine ripa : 

Spelunceeque tegant, et saxea procubet umbra. 145 

Est lucos Silari circa, iUcibusque virentem 

Flurimus Albumum volitans> cui nomen asilo 

. Saltibus.'] 8ee the note on «coiuitnr of the Pioentini from 
verBe471. of the lecond Oeor- tfaat of the Luean: it is now 
gick. ctlled Selo. 

PlcMiecmdumfiimvna^ The Atiniirmm.'\ AUmmui was 
poetrecommendBfiillriverSfthat the name of a mountain near 
the pregnant catde may not the river i9ttortt«. 
strain themiehrei with stooping - Oui nmnen mUo.] AsUo in 
to drink. here put in the dative caie, after 

Silari.] SilarufWMttketume the manner (rf the GteelM. 
of a river which divided the 
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Romanum est, cestrum Ghraii vertere yocantes ; 

A^per, acerba sonans ; quo tota exterrita Bylyis 

Diffiigiunt armenta ; furit mugitibus sether 150 

Concussus, sylvseque, et sicd ripa TBnagii. 

Hoc quondam monstro horribiles exercuit iras 

Inachise Jimo pestem meditata juvencsB. 

Hunc quoque, nam mediis fervoribus acrior instat, 

Arcebis gravido pecori, armentaque pascea 15$ 

Sole recens x)rto, aut noctem ducentibus astiis. 

Post partdm, cura in vitulos traducitur omnia : 

Continuoque notas et nomina gentis inuront : 

£t quos aut pecori malint submittere habendo, 

Aut aris servare sacros, aut scindere terram» 160 

£t campum horrentem fractis invertere glebis. 

Caetera pascuntur virides armenta per herbas : 

Tu quos ad studium atque usum formabis agrestem» 

Jam vitulos hortare, viamque insiste domandi» 

Asper.'] I take this word to death, was worshipped as a god- 

be designed to express the sharp- dess, under the name of Isis. . 

ness of the sting. Contmuo,'} See the note on 

Acerba sonans.'] This relates ver. 75. 

to the horrible whizzing of this Notcu et nomina geniu tnit- 

animal. runt.'] Tlie buming marlu upoh 

Sicd ripa Tanagri.'] The cattle is a very ancient custom, 

Tanagrus, br Tanager, now to which we find frequent allu- 

called Negro, is a river of Luca- sions. 

nia, rising from the mountain Ccetera pascuntur widee ar* 

Albumus. menta per herbat,'] Tbia is ge- 

Hoc quondam monstro, &c.] nerally understood to mean, that 

lo, the daughter of Inachus, was the cattle which are not de- 

beloved by Jupiter, who, to signed either for bree^ng, ta- 

conceal her from Juno, tumed crifices, or labour, have no mark 

her into a cow : but Juno, dis- set upon them, and so are suf- 

covering the deceit, sent an oes- fered to graze undistinguiBhed. 

trus to torment lo ; with which Jam vituhs hortareJ] Colu- 

being stung, she fied into Egypt, mella says they ought not to be 

where, being restored to her younger than thi^, or older 

former shape, she was married than five years. 
to king Oairis ; and aSter bei 
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Dum faciles axumi juvenum, dum mobilis «tas. 165 

Ac primum laxos tenui de vimine drdias * 

Cervici subnecte ; dehinc, ubi libera colla 

Servitio assuerint» ipsis e torquibus aptos 

Junge pare«. et coge gn«lnm conferre juvencoB. 

Atque illis jam sffipe rotse ducantur inanes ' 170 

Per terram, et summo vestigia pulvere signent. 

Post vaHdo nitens sub pondere &ginus axia 

Instrepat, et junctos temo trahat aereus orbes. 

Interea pubi indomitae non gramina tantum, 

Nec vescas salicum frondes, ulvamque pahistrem, 175 

Sed frumenta manu caipes sata : nec tibi fbetie, 

More patrum, nivea implebunt mulctraria vaoce ; 

Sed tota in dulces consument ub«ra natos. 



Ipm e torquibus.'] Tliis par- yalido niiens 8ub pondere.'} 

ticular instruction of fastening After they have been tried wit£ 

the bullocks by the collars, may empty carriages, tbey are to be 

seem superfluous to those who put to draw suck as are heavy. 
are not informed, that it was a Ulmmque pitlwtrem.] Csesal- 

custom among the ancients to pinus supposes, and not without 

yoke the buUocks together by reason, that the uiva \a the 

the homs. same with the tffpha, which we 

y^tmge pares.l Varro says you call caVt^tailf or reed^mace. It 

must yoke bullocks of equal is a very common weed with us, 

strengthjlestthestrongershould and in Italy ako, in stagnant 

wear out the weaker. watera : it grows to a consider- 

Rota ducantur inanes*'] By able height, and bears a head at 

empty wheels, is meant either the top of the stalk, whicb, 

emply carriages, orwheels with- when ripe, afforda a great deal 

out any carriage laid upon them. of (town. 

Sunmo veatigia ptUvere sig^ Nec iibi foetm, &c.] Thepeo* 

nent.^ These words are used to pte in the earUest ages lived 

express the lightness of the car- much up(m milk, and thmfore 

riage, which the untamed bul- defrauded their calvea of great 

locks are first put to draw. The part of their natural nourish- 

weight ia to be so inconaiderable, ment. This practice Virgil con* 

that itwill not cause them to demns, and adviiea thoee who 

make deep impresaiona in the breed caWes to let them suck 

dust. their fiiL 
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Sin jad bella magis studium, tunnasque feroces, 

Aut Alphea rotis prsdabi flumina Pisse, 180 

£t Jovis in luco currus agitare volantes ; 

Frimus equi labor est, animos atque arma videre 

Bellantum, lituosque pati, tractuque gementem 

Ferre rotam, et stabulo frsenos audire sonantes. 

Tum magis atque magis blandis gaudere nmgistri 185 

Laudibus, et plausse sonitum cervicis amare. 

Atque lisec jam primo depulsus ab ubere matris 

Audiat, inque vicem det moUibus ora capistris 

Invalidus, et jamque tremens, et jam inscius aevi. 

At, tribus exactis, ubi qiiarta accesserit sestas, 190 

Carpere mox gyrum incipiat, gradibusque sonare 

Compositis, sinuetque altema volumina crurum ;. 

Sitque laboranti similis : tum cursibus auras 

Provocet, ac per aperta volans, ceu liber habenis, 

iEquora, vix simima vestigia ponat arena. 195 

Qualis Hyperboreis Aquilo cum densus ab oris 

Sin ad bella, &c.] The poet but the litutu was different from 

now proceeds to give an account it, being almost straight, only 

of the breeding of horses. tuming a little in at the end : 

AlpheaJ] See ver. 19. the comu and the haccinum were 

Pism.'] Strabo tells us, that it bent almost round. 

has been questioned whether Gyrum.'] See the note on 

there ever was such a city as ver. 115. 

Pisa, affirming it to have been Hyperboreis,'] The Hyperbo- 

the name only of a fountain. It reans are a people of whom not 

is confessed, however, that it only the seat, but even the ex- 

was anciently the name of a istence, is called in question.-^ 

country in that part of Elis, The mention of them is very 

through which the river Alpheus ancient, for we find Herodotut 

flowed, and in which stood the denying that there were an/ 

famous temple of Jupiter Olym- such people ; and not without 

pius. reason, if by Hyperborean be 

JMuot.'] The tuba is generally meant, as he understands the 

thougl^t to have been the same word, a people who lived beyond 

instrument with our tiumpcX-, X\i<& iV&Vs^olthft UQTthwind.» 
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Incubuit, Scythiaeque hyemes atque aridlBi difiert 
Nubila : tiui^ segetes altse, campique natantes 
Lenibus horrescunt flabris, summaeque sonorem 
Dant sylvse, longique uigent ad littora fluctus : 200 

Ille volat> simul arva fiiga, simul sequora verrens. 
Hic vel ad Elei metas et maxima campi 
Sudabit spatia, et spumas aget ore cruentas : 
Belgica vel molli melius feret esseda coUo. 
Tum demum crassa magnum fiarragine corpus 205 

Crescere jam domitis sinito : namque ante domandtun 
Ligentes tollent animos, prensique negabunt 
Verbera lenta pati, et duris parere lupatis. 

But others, as Strabo teUs us in that Elis is a city of Arcadia, 

his first book, call those Hyper- where the chariot-races wiere 

boreans who liye in the most celebrated; but it is certain that 

northem parts of the world. — the Ol^rmpic games were c^le- 

In his eleventh book, he tells brated, not at Elis, but at Olym- 

us that the ancient Grecians pia. The Pisseans, in whose 

called all the northem nations country Olympia was situated, 

Scythians and Celto-Scythians ; had many contentions with the 

but that the most ancient of all Eleans about the govemment of 

called those which lie to the the Olympic games ; but at last 

north of the Black sea, the the Eleans prevailing, the whole 

Danube, and the gulf of Venice, country between Achaia, Mes- 

Hyperboreans, Sauromatse, and senia, and Arcadia, came to' be 

Arimaspians. The latter lived called Elis. The plains of Elis, 

to the northward of the river therefore, are not the plains 

Tanab, and the lake Maeotis : about the city of Elis, as Servius 

they inhabited, therefore, the erroneously imagines, but the 

country which is now called plains about Olympia, in the re- 

Muscovy. On the north part of gion of Elis. 
this country were situated the Spatia,'] See the note on 

Aiphsean mountains, where the book i. ver. 513. 
snow is continually falling, in Belgica vel moUi melius feret 

the shape of feathers; by which, esseda coUo.li This is generally 

perhaps, were meant the moun- understood to mean, that the 

tains of Lapland, on the north horse will be better for drawing 

side of which the Hyperboreans common carriages. 
were suppoaed to inhabit. MoUi.'] "** I take moUi for 

Sqfthie,'] See the note on domito, in opposition to reluc- 

^k i. ver. 240. tanti," &c. Dr. Trapp» 

^ei can^,'} Serrius telU us, Lupatis.]^ The curb vb «9!SAw\.^ 
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Sed non nDa magift Tires mdnstna firmat» 

Quam Tenezem et csDci «timnlnft ayertere amoria : SIO 

Sive boom, aive est coi gratior nsns equorom. 

Atque ideo tanrofi procol, atque in aola rel^ant 

P^tscua, post montem oppoeitum» et trana flnmina lata: 

Aut intus dansos satura ad presepia senrant. 

Caipit enim vires pauTlatim, uritque videndo 215 

Faemina : nec nemorum patitur memimaae, nec hcriMB. 

Dulcibus iOa quidem illeoebiis* et sepe aopexboa 

Gomibus inter se subigit deoeniere amantea, 

P&scitur in magna sylva liQtnnosa juvenoa: 

mi altemahtes multa vi pndia Tmaomtf: 220 

Vubieribus crebris : lavit ater corpora 8angnia« 

Versaqne in obnixos urgentur comua vasto 

Gum gemitu, reboant sylvaeque et magnua Olympns. 

Nec mos bellantes una stabulare : sed alter 

Victus abit, longeque ignotis exulat oris, 225 

Multa gemens ignominiam, plagasque superbi 

Victorisy tum, quos amisit inultus, amores ; 

Et stabula aspectans regnis excessit avitis. 

Ergo omni cura vires exercet, et inter 

Dura jacet pemox instrato saxa cubili, 230 

Frondibus hirsutis, et carice pastus acuta : 

have been called lupaium, be. Carice acMhi.'] ThU plant has 

cause it had unequal iron teeth, to little said of it by the Romaa 

like the teeth of wolves. This writers, that it is hard to aacer. 

atrongly expresses the mettle of tain what species we are to un- 

a headstrong horse, that he derstand by the name carex.'-» 

cannot be govemed by such se- Caapar Bauhinua aaya it is that 

vere curbs as we find used by sort of nub which he has caUed 

the ancients. It is here put in juncus acuhu panicula tpana. 

opposition to moUibus capistris, It is therefore our common kari 

mentioned before ; by which, rush, which grows in pastures, 

perhaps, is meant what we call and by way sidea, in a moiit 

« nuffle-hit, «»i. UiaxaaiEe soUd, hard, and 
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£t tentat sese, atqae irasci in comoa discit 

Arboris obnixuB tnmco : ventoeque laoesrit 

Ictibus, et sparsa ad pugnam prdudit arena. 

Post, ubi oollectum robur, yiresque refectse, 233 

Signa movet, pnBcepsque oblitum f ertur in hoetem : 

FluctuB uti, medio co^it cum albeeeere ponto, 

Longius, ex altoque sinum trabit ; utque volutua 

Ad terras, immane sonat per eaxa, neque ipeo 

Monte minor procumbit : at ima exseetaat unda 240 

Vorticibus, nigramque alte subjeetat arenam. 

Omne adeo genus in terris kominumque feFanmM[ue, 

£t genus sequoreum, peeudes, pictiBque volucrefl, 

In furias ignemque ruunt : amor*<»mmbus idem. 

Tempore non alio catulorum obIita'les6na 245 

Saevior erraTit campis : nec fimera vulgo 

Tam multa informes ursi stragemque dedere 

Per sylvas : tum sserus aper, tiun pessima tigris. 

Heu ! male tum LibyaB solis erratur in agris. 

prickly at the point, than ow amoBg the rock», and fklls up<^ 

common soft ntsh, wbich seems the shore like a huge mountain: 

to be what the ancients called so tbe bnll comes fariouslyroai^ 

juncut. ing against his unsuspecting 

LongittSf ex altoque sinum eneray, and impetuously rushes 

trahit^ The comma is generally upon htm. — Sinum trahit is, I 

placed at the end of the pre- believe, a singular expression ; 

ceding yerse, which makes the and I do not find it explained by 

interpretation of these words thecommentators. 5tnMusuaUy 

▼ery difficult : but I think aH signifles «ome sort of cavity, as 

the difficulty is remoyed by the bosom of any person, or a 

placing the comma after longiut. bay : it is used also to signify a 

— ^Virgil is here comparing the waTing line, like the motion of 

bull'8 first preparing himself to a snake. The poet seems to 

renew the fight, to a waye be- conceive a wave to be a hoUow 

ginning to whiten- and swell, at body, and therefore calls the 

a grett distance from th6 shore, inner part of it its sinui, or 

in the middle of the sea. Then botom. 

as the wave rolls towards the Heu I ma\e ium Li6^<R^ ^\ 

land, with a dreadful roaring AiistoW^, v^es^sjvs^ ^l \«»x^> 
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Nonne vides, ut tota tremor pertentet eqaomiD 350 

Corpora, si tantum notas odor attulit auras ? 
Ac neque eos jam frsena, viium neque verbera saevm» 
Non scopuli^ rupesque cavse» aut objecta retardant 
flumina, correptosque unda torquentia i^ontes. 
Ipse ruit, dentesque Sabellicus exacuit saa^ 353 

Et pede prosubigit terram, fricat arboie costas 
Atque hinc atque illinc, bumerosque ad vulnera dozat 
Quid juvenis, magnum cui versat in oasibus ignem 
Durus amor ? nempe abruptis turbata procellis 
Nocte natat cseca serus freta : quem suq^ ingena 260 
Porta tonat cseli, et scopulis illisa redamant 



wolves, and lioiw, says they are Pricat arbore ooifat aiqtte 

dangerous to those that come cUque iUinc, humerosque ad mrf- 

near them, not having frequent nera durc^.^l I take aique him 

fights between themselves, be- atque iOinc to bdong to frkat 

cause they are not gregarious. arbore costas ; for the boar rabs 

-— Libya is the Greek name for hissidesbaclrwardsandf&rwirdi 

Africa, according to Pliny. This against a tree r but the hwmeroi 

country abounds with the fierc- ad vulnera durat, -the hardening 

est wild beasts. his shoulders against wouids, 

Ipse ruit, &c.] Aristotle, relates to the tolling in mud, 

speaking of the wild boars, says and baking it upon his skin, 

that at this time they rage hor- so as to make a sort of coat of 

ribly, and fight one with an- armour, as we. read just now in 

other, making their skins very the quotation fh>m Aristotie. 

hard by rubbmg against trees, Quid juvenit, ftc] Here the 

and by often rolling themselves poet, no doubt, alludes to the 

in the mud, and letting it dry, well-known story of Leander 

make their backs almost impe- and Hero : but with great jodg- 

netrable, and fight so furiously, ment he avoids mentkMung tbe 

that both of them are often particular story, thereby repre- 

killed. Virgil had spoken before senting the whole spedes as 

of the wild boar, and here he ready to encounter tbe greatest 

says even the Sabellian boar dangers when prompted by hMt 

rages : that is, not only the wiid Porta tonat CiBU, &c.] Tbe 

hfMLT, but even the tame one, ancients feigned Jupiter to be tai 

rages at this time ; and, to a certain temple of heaven, es- 

make his description the strong- pecially when he thundered and 

er, he ascribes to the tame boar lightened. Hence I gather, that 

what Aristotle has said of the gates may be imagined in hea- 

wild one, ^en, XftmvV^ Vm,v\i^ feifsned al- 
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iE^^^'^ » ^^ nuaeri pofisunt revocare parentes, 
Nec moritura super crudeli fanere viigo. 
Quid lynces Bacchi Tariae, et genus acre luporum, 
Atque canum? quid, quae imbelles dant prselia cervi? 2^ 
Scilicet ante oihnes fdror est ingignia equarum : 
£t mentem Venus ipsa dedit, quo tempore Olauci 
Fotniades malis membra absumpsere quadrigae. 
Illas dudt amor trans Grargara, transque sonantem 
Ascanium : superant montes, et flumina tranant. 270 
Continuoque avidis ubi subdita flamma medullis, 
Vere magis, quia vere calor redit ossibus, illse 
Ore omnes versse in Zephyrum stant rupibus altis^ 
Exceptantque leves auras : et ssepe sine ullis 



ready ; so that we may under- 
stand that those gates of the 
temples opened to let out the 
thunderbolts. 

. Seopulis iUita redamaiiU m- 
fttora.] Catrou interprets this 
of the waves pushing back Le- 
ander from the coast of Sestos. 
But surely the poet'8 meaning 
is, that the waves, dashing vio- 
lently on the rocks in a storm, 
ought not to prevent any one 
from venturing out to sea. 

Ftrg-o.] This word is not 
used by the poets in so strict a 
sense as we use the word vvrgin, 
Thus Pasiphae is called virpi in 
two ]Haces in the sixth eclogue. 

Lyncet Bacchi varur.] The 
ounce, the tiger, and the leo- 
pard, are said to be the animals 
by which the chariot of Bacchus 
was drawn. The diiference be- 
tween these animais not being 
commonly well known, I shaU 
here set down the marks by 
which they are distinguished. 
The tiger is as large, or larger, 



than a Uon, and marked with 
long streaks. The leopard is 
smaller than the tiger, and 
marked with round spots. The 
ounce, or l^mz, is of a reddish 
cok>ur, like a fox, marked with 
black spots ; the hairs are gray 
at the bottom, red in the mid- 
dle, and whitish at the top ; 
those which compose the black 
spots, are only of two colours, 
having no white at the Xog, The 
eyes are very bright and flery ; 
and the ears aretipped with 
thick shining hairs, iUce black 
velvet. It is an animal of ez- 
ceeding fierceness. 

GUmd Poiniadet malis metn' 
bra absumpsere quadrigds,'] Pot- 
nia was a town of Bceotia, near 
Thebes. 

Aicanium.'] This is the oame 
of ariver of Bithynia: butGrar- 
garus and Ascanius seem to be 
put here for any mountain and 
river. 

Continuo.'] See the note on 
veT.l&. 
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Conjugiis ¥entx> gnmd», minJMle dictu ! 275 

Saxa per, et soopnlos, et depieaBaa coavalles 
Diffbgiimt ; non, Sore,-tooB, neqne aoliBad artas ; 
In Boraun. Caimunque, ant nnde nigenimna Aoater 
Nasdtor, et pluvio contristat fiogore ^aeliun. 
ffinc demom, Ifippomanes vero qnod lUHnine dicunt 280 
Pastores, lentnm deatMat ab inguine wua. 
Hq>pomanes» quod ssqpe malae kgere noyevcse, 

Boream.'] Bormu \b frequeDllj point opposite to this, thtt is, 

uaed to sigmly the north ; but, the sAuth-west, is luuBed 4M' 

strictly spoikiDg, it is the north- cut, and by the Greeks Libs.^ 

east. . llie wind.'whichblow8.fiR>mthe 

Caumm.'] Caunu, or Conu, east point is called Subsolanutt 

accordingtoPtiny, is Aenoitfa- bytheChreeks Jpeliota; oppo- 

west. site to which*is the I^wtmm, 

It will not, perhaps, be on- csUed Zephynu by the Greeks. 

acceptsble to the resdieri if in Detv re ea the esst aod tbe soiitfa 

this place I shew.what nsmes rises th^ VuU w rm m , the GRdi 

the ancients gsve to the points nsme of whicfa. is Amw; ttid 

of the oompsss, as they sre opposite to this, between the 

mentionedbyPliny. Thiisilthor nortfar snd west, is the Conu, 

.divided the compass into eight or, ssthe Greeks call it, Jrgei' 

psrts. These, I think, were evi. tes. In hb. ii. c 47. he ssys tbe 

dently the north, north-esst, aouth is csUed Amter, by the 

esst, aouth-east, south, south- €rreeks Notui; the. north, Sep* 

west, west, snd north-west: for tem trio, by the Qreeks Aparc» 

in lib. 18. c. 34. where he is tuu. 

spesking of describing the psrts Nigerrimm Auater.] The 

of heaven in s field, he ssya the south wind is cslled blsck, be- 

meridisn line is to be cut trans- cause of the dsrkness it occs- 

▼ersely through the middle by sions, by mesns of the ttick 

snother line, which wiU shew showers which it brings with it 

the place of the sud's rising snd Piutcto amtristat /rigore oc- 

setting st the equinox, that is, htm.'] The south was siwsyi 

due east snd west. Then two sccounted s rainy wind. 
other lines must be drawn ob- 

liquely, from each side of the The poet, having now done 

north to esch side of the south, with buUs and horses, proceedf 

all through the same centre, all to speak of aheep snd gosts : 

pf equal length, and at equal but being aware of the grcst 

distances. The next line to the difficulty in making such mesn 

north, towards the east, that is, subjects shine in poetry, he in- 

the north-east, is called Aquilo, Tolces Psles to his sssistsnce. 
snd by the Greeks fioreat. Thft 
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Miscueruntque herbas, et non innoxifi, verba. 

Sed fugit interea fugit irreparabile tempus, 

Singula dum capti. circumvectamur amore. 2M 

Hoc satis armentis : superat pars altera curse, 

Lanigeros agitare greges, hirtasque capeUas : 

Hic labor : hinc laudem fortes sperate coloni, 

Nec sum animi dubius, verbis ea v^icere magnum 

Quam sit, et angustis hunc addere rebus honorem. 290 

Sed me Pamassi deserta per ardua dulcis 

Raptat amor : juvat ire jugis, qua nulla priorum : 

Castaliam molli devertitur orbita clivo. ' 

Nunc, veneranda Pales, magno nunc ore sonandum. 

Incipiens stabulis edico in moUibus herbam 295 

Carpere oves, dum mox frondoaa reducitur aestas : 



Pamassi deserta per ardtui,'] Incipiunt, moUique jugum .44» 

Paroassus is a great mountain mittere clivo, 

of Phocis, sacred to ApoUo and Usque ad aquam, et Yeteris jam 

the Muses. Near it was the fhicta cacumina fagi." 
city Delphi, famous for the tem- 

ple and oracle of the Pythian Here moUi clivo plainly signifles 

Apollo. At the foot of this an easy descent. 

mountain was the Castalian Pales.] See the note on ver. 1 . 

«pring, sacred to the Muses. JncipieriSf &c.] In this pas- 

MoUi clivoJ] Clivtu is used sage the i>oet treats of the care 

both for the ascent ^nd descent of slieep and goats, diiring the 

of a hill. Servius understands winter season. 

it in this place to signify a de- Dum mox frondosa reducitur 

scent : " facili itinere et descen- aistas.'] The meaning of this is, 

sione." This interpretation seems that the slieep are to be housed 

to agree best with VirgiPs sense ; till the warm weather has pro- 

for he speaks of passing over duced a sufficient quantity of 

the mountain; and tlierefore he fresh food for them in the open 

must descend again to come to iieids. We cannot suppose that 

the Castalian spring. We find summer is to be taken here in 

an expression like this in the a strict sense; for that season 

ninth eclogue : began on the ninth of May : 

and surely they nevef housed 

*' Qua se subducere coUes their sheep till that time. 

x3 
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£t miiltA dnTWii itqnila ffliijuiiMfe 

Steniere Bobta hiiHHim, 

Mdlk pacoB, 

Post liizic d iyuwi B jnbeo liiamleiilu i oifn 900 

AHmta snffioBR» 6fc AiwiMpnBbflBB nocnteB ; 

£t stBbula a TOitHB liibamu cmiwiric Bofi 

Ad Tnfdiiw 

Jwttn cadiu cxtranoqBe 

Hx quiMjQe oon cm nofaHlevMuc 

NecnuDflriim txit : qanviBMiesa 




DnroM >■■■■.] He calls mimtut te tiie tree : bot heie 

the bii—Mi tavd, beoBBK it wm «rinilia» is mtA fer tbe tree. 

nMial to pave tbeir iheqh^ootei Tbe efHhstJinomimHa is a pteiB 

witli BtQoe. proof tfaat, in thii pUioe, be 

St^mim Jtlkmmtgme ■■■yiii.] Bicui the tne, wkidi Is la 

Tor JUup, aee ver. 189. of tlie ever-gree&, aod tberefore fup- 

Becond book. The -«rriters of plies tbe gosts with browae in 

■gnculture tre pirticulsrly care- winter, of which season Ylrgil 

fud to giTe instructioos sbout is now spetking. 

keeping the sheep clesn, and Cumfrigidui oHm jam emiii, 

dry in their cotes. Vsrro says, &c.] bi this place, Virgil miist 

the paTement should be laid metn that year which begtn 

sk^ping, that it nuiy easily be with Much, for Aquarius was 

swept dean ; because wet ^ils reckoned to rise about the 

thewoolanddisordersthesbeep. middle of January, and to aet 

Ue adds that fiesh litter should about the middle of Febroary. 

be often giTcn them, that they Aquarius is represented pour- 

may lie soft and clean. ing water out of an um, aiid 

Glaciet ne friguia UBdat malle was esteemed a ndny sign. 

pecu$.'\ Columella says, that Nec mtnor umu» «ri/.] Goats 

sheep, though they are the best are of no less vaine than shecp : 

ck)thed of all animals, are ne- for they are Yery fruitAil, aiid 

vertheless the most impatient, yield abundance of miik, which 

both of cold and heat. is very little if at all inferior to 

Scabiem»'\ See ver. 441. that of the ass, in nouriahing 

Turpetque podoffras.'] The weak, and restoring wasting bo- 

poet means some kind of tumour dies. They ■ are kept with very 

in the feet. little expense, for they wiU feed 

Prondentia arbuta.] In the on briars, and almost any wiU 

^rst book, Virgil uses arbutum shrubs. The kids are very good 

for the (ruit, and in the second, meat : they climb the steepett 
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Vellera mateatar, Tyiioe inooota ruboree. 

Densior hino soboles ; hinc largi copia ]acti8. 

Quam magis exhausto spumaverit ubere mulotra ; 

Liseta magis preseis manabunt flumina mainmis, 310 

Nec minus interea barbas incanaque menta, 

Cin^rphii tondent hirci, setasque comantes, 

Usum in castrorum, et miseris velamina nautis. 

Pascuntur vero sylvas, et siunma Lycsei, 

Horrentesque rubos, et amantes ardua dumos. 315 

Atque ips8s memores pedeunt in tecta, suosque 

Ducunt, et gravido superant vix ubere limen. 

Ergo omni studio glaciem ventosque nivales, 

Quo minus est illis curae mortalis egestas« 

Avertes ; victumque feres, et virgea Isetus 320 

Pabula ; nec tota daudes foenilia bruma. . 

rocks and precipices ; though of sailors, and engines of war. 
their feet do not at all seem to be LycaiA Lycaus is a moun- 

made for that purpose. tain of Arcadia. It seemt to 

QmmvitMileHamagnovellera be put here for mountains in 

muterUur.] Miletus was a city general. 
on the borders of lonia and Ca- Horrenteiqfte ruboe.'] Rubus 

ria, famous for the best wool, is the bramble or black-berry 

of which the Milesian garments bush ; for Pliny says they bear 

were made, which were greatly a Iruit like mulberries : '* Rubi 

esteemed by the ladies for their mora ferunt." 
4elicate softness. In magno Miwue, &c.] The senae of this 

mutentur, the poet aUudes to pajssage seems to be that, as 

the ancient custom of cbanging goats give us so little trouble, 

one commodity for another, be- browsing upon any wild bushes, 

fore the general use of money. which sheep will not touch ; as 

Barha» mcanaque menta Ci- they wander over the rocks and 

nyphiitimdenthyrci.'] Cinyphus, precipices, where other cattie 

according to Strabo, is a river cannottread;astheycomehome 

of Africa. According to Pliny, of their own aqc<Hrd, without 

Cynips is the name both of a requiring the care of a -shep- 

river and a country. herd ; we ought in justice to 

Unm in cattrerum, et miierit take care of them, and allow 

velamkui nautit.'] Vanp says, them a siificient quantity of 

that goats are shom for the use food in winter. 
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At vero, zephyris cum laeta vocantibus sestas, 

In saltus utrumque gregem atque in pascua mittes. 

Luciferi primo cum sidero frigida rura 

Carpamus, dum mane novum, dum gramina canet, 325 

£t ros in tenera pecori gratissimus herba. 

Inde, ubi quarta sitim csli collegerit hora» 

£t cantu querulse rumpent arbusta cicadie ; 

Ad puteos, aut alta greges ad stagna jubeto 

Currentem iligms potare canalibus undam ; 390 

i&tibus at mediis umbrosam exquirere vallem, 

Sicubi magna Jovis antiquo robore quercus 

Ingentes tendat ramos, aut sicubi nigrum 

Ilicibus crebris sacra nemus aceubet umbra. 

Tum tenues dare rursus aquas, et pascere rursus 335 

Solis ad occasum : cum frigidus aSra Vesper 

Temperat, et saltus reficit jam roscida luna, 



At verOf &c.] In this passage hour after nine in Italy, where 

we are informed how sheep and the day is then fifteen houri 

goats are to be managed, when long, according to Pliny. 

theweatherbeginstogrowwarm. Et amtu quemUe rumpent ar- 

ZephyrU cum lceta voccmtibus busta cicada.] It has been usual 

tettas.] The west wind, called to render cicada grau-hopper, 

by the Romans favonius, and but very erroneei^y : for the 

by the Greeks zephyrus, was dcada is an insect of a very 

thought to introduce the spring. different sort. The proper Latin 

Luciferi.'] The planet Venus, name for a graas-hopper ii 

when she appears in the even> locusta. 

ing, is called Vesper or Hes- Ilignis canalibui.'] llex is the 

perus ; in the moming she is ever-green or holm-oak. 

called Lucifer. JBstibus at mediis umbrosam 

Ubi quarta sitim cceli coUege- exquirere vaUem.'] ** There are 

rit hora.] The poet is thought four precepts to be obserrcd 

to mean such hours, as divide every day ; to feed them in tbe 

the artificial day into twelve moming, to give them drink at 

equal parts. Thus, at the equi- the fourth hour, to shade them 

nox, the fourth hour will be at at noon, and to feed them again 

tcn in the.moming; but at the in the eyening." Pierius, 
sohtice, it will be at half axi 
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Latoraque.Alcyoneii reso)iant, acalanthida dumi. 
Quid tibi.pastores Libyae, quid pascua versu 
Prosequar, et laris habitata mapalia tectis ? 340 

Ssepe diem noctemque, et totum ex ordine mensem 
Pascitur, itque pecus longa in deserta sine ullis 
Hospitiis : tantum campi jacet Omnia secum 
Armentarius Afer agit, tectumque» laremque, 
Armaque, Amyclseumque canem, Cressamque (^baretram. 
Non secus ac patriis acer Romanus in armis 346 

Injusto sub.fasce viam cum carpit, et hosti 
Ante expectatum posids stat in agmine castiis. 
At non, qua Scythise gentes, Mseotiaque unda, 
Turbidus et torquens flaventes Ister arenas : 360 

Quid tibi, &c.] Libya was from Cicero, that the Romans 

U3ed by the anci^nt»» to express cajrried not only their f hieldf« 

not only a part of Africa, ad- swords, and hehnets, but alfo 

joining to Egypt, but also all prorisionforaboyehatfamonth, 

that division of the world which utenflila, and itakes. 

is usually called Africa. It is InjustoJ] It is used for very 

generally thought that the poet, great : as iniquo pondere rastri, 

in this place, means the Numi- and labar tmpro&tM urget, 

dians, or Nomades, who used to At non, qua Scythia, kc. ] 

change their habitations, carry- From Africa, the poet passes to 

ing their tents along with them. Scythia, and describes tiie man- 

Laremque.] It was customary ners of the northem shepherds. 

with these shepherds to carry The description of winter in 

their gods about with them. these cold dimates, hat been 

Thus, we find in the book of justly admired as one of the 

Genesis, that Rachel had stoleq finest pieces of poetry extant. 

ber father^s gods, and carried SqfthuB gentes.] Tlieancients 

them with her in her flight. called all the; northem nations 

Amydeumque canem.'] Amy- Scythians. 

clae was a city of LAConia, whkh Maotiaque unda.] The lake 

^egion was famous for the hest Maeotis, or sea of Ajsof, lies be- 

dogs. yond the Black sea, and receives 

Non secut ac patriiSt &c. ] the waters of the Tanais, now 

The poet here compares the called Don, a river of Mus- 

African, loaded with his arms covy. 

and baggage, to a Roman sol- Mer.] He seems to m^an 

dier on an expedition. We leara Thrace and the «dV^vcML ^»«b^ 
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Quaque redit medium Rhodope porrecta sab axem. 

Illic dausa tenent stabulis armenta ; neque uUae 

Aut herb» campo apparent, aut arbore frondes ; 

Sed jacet aggeribus niveis infonms, et alto 

Terra gelu late, septemque asaurgit in ulnas. 355 

Semper hyems, semper spirantes frigora cauri. ' 

Tum sol pallentes haud unquam discutit umbras ; 

Nec cum invectus equis altum petit sethera, nec cum 

Praecipitem oceani rubro lavit eequore currum. 

Concrescunt subitse currenti in flumine crustae, S60 

Undaque jam tergo ferratos suslinet orbes, 

Puppibus illa prius patulis, nunc hospita plaustris. 

iEraque dissiliunt vulgo, vestesque rigescunt 

Indutse, caeduntque securibus humida vina, 

Et totse solidam in glaciem vertere lacunse, . 865 

Stiriaque impexis induruit horrida barbis. 

Interea toto non secius aSre ningit ; 

Intereunt pecudes ; stant circumfusa pruinis 

(3orpora magna boum ; confertoque agmine cervi 

tries ; for it is only the lower frequent amongst the poets, to 

part of the Danube that the call the sea purple. 
ancients called Ister ; as was Concrescunt subita currenti m 

observed in the note on ver. flumine crustce.'] This is meant 

497. of the second Georgick. of the sudden freezing of the 

Quaque redit medium Rhodope rivers in the northem countries. 
porrecta mb o^^fn^] ** Rhodope JBraque dissiliunt.'] Eratos. 

is a mountain of tlirace, which thenes, as he is quoted by Stra- 

is extended eastward, and is bo, speaks of a copper or brmzen 

there joined with Haemus ; then vessel being placed in a temple 

parting fi-om it, it returns to of iEscuIapius, in memory of its 

the northward." Rucbus. having been buraten by frost. 

Oceani rubro aiquore.'] The Confertoque agmine cervi.] 

waves of the ocean seem to be The poet mentions herds of deer, 

called red in this place, on ac- because those animals do not 

count of the reflection of the live solitary, but in herds. 
Betting am, It is however Nerf 
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Torpent mole noya, et summis viz comibus extant. 370 
Hos non immiwns canibns, non cassibus ullis 
Funiceaeve agitant pavidos fbnnidine pennse : 
Sed frustra oppositum trudentes pectore montem 
Ciomminus obtruncant ferro, graviterque rudentes 
Ceedunt, et magno Iseti damore reportant. 375 

Ipsi in defossis specubus secura sub alta 
Otia agunt terra, congestaque robora, totasque 
Advolvere fods ulmos, ignique dedere. 
Hic noctem ludo ducunt, et pocula Iseti 
Fermento atque acidb imitantur vitea sorbis. 380 

Talis Hyperboreo septem subjecta trioni, 
G^ns efirsena virum Riphseo tunditur Euro, ' 

Punice^eveagitantpavidatfor- Sepiem sul^ecta irionu'] The 

tnidine penfkv.] It was the cua- tnone» or teptem trimet, «re 

tom to hang up cdoured feathen the two northem coDstellatlon», 

on Imes, to scare the deer into commonly known bj the namea 

the toils. oi the Greater and Leaaer Bcar^ 

/n defosnt tpecubut.'] Pom- in each of which are seven stars 

ponius Mela, speaking of the placed nearty in tbe aame order, 

Sarmatae, sajrs they dig holes in and which were fiancied by tbe 

the earth for their hiS>itation8, ancients to represent a waggon : 

to avoid the seyerity of winter. whence, we call the seven 

And Tacitus also says the Grer- stars in the rump and tail of 

mans used to make caves to de- the Great Bear, Charlet^t uHiin, 

fend them from the severity of iElius and Varro, as they are 

winter, and conceal tbeir com. quoted by Aulus GeUius, teU 

Pocula keti fermento aique us, that trionet is as it were 

acidit imitantur vitea torbit,'] terrionet, and was a name by 

Ruseus interprets this passage whicbtheoldhusbandmencalled 

to mean beer and cider. Fer- a team of oxen. I bdieve that 

mentum, he says, signifies the Virgil, by using trioni in the 

fermentation of barley, wheat, singular number, and addlng the 

or oats : when by a certain me- epithet Hyperboreo, means the 

dicated heat, the grain swells Lesser Bear, imder which are 

and grow» acid, which are the situated those who live within 

two effects of fermentation ; the arctic cuxle. 

which is therefore named from RiphM tunditur Euro.] It 

fenfeo, as it wert fervimentum : has been a]ready obaerved, that 

aad thus beer is made. the Riphtean hUk are ^robahX.^ 
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Et pecuidam fdlvis Teltttar corpora setb : 
Si tibi lanicium carfle ; primtim aspera sy Iva» 
Lappeeque tribulique absint : fiige-pabula laBtft r 385 
Continuoque greges villis lege mollibus albo». 
Ulum autem, quamvis aries sit candidos ipse, 
Nigra subest udo tantum cui lingua pakcto, 
Rejice, ne maculis infnscet yeUerH puUis 
Nascentum : plenoque alium circumspice campou 390 
Munere sic niveo lanse, &d credere dignum est, 
Pan deus Arcadise captam te, Luna, fefeUxt, 
In nemora alta vocans : nec tu aspemata ▼ocantem. 
At cui lactis amor, c^rtisum, lotosque firequentes 
Ipse manu, salsasque feratpraesepibus hexbes. 396 

Hinc et amant fluvios m^gis, et magis ubera tendunt, 
'Et salis occultum referunt in lacte saporem. 
Multi jam excretos prohibent a matribus hoedos, 
Primaque ferratis prsefigunt ora capistris. 
Quod surgente die mulsere horisque diumis, 400 

Nocte premunt ; quod jam tenebris et sole cadente, 
Sub luoem exportans calathis adit oppida pastor ; 

that great ridge of momitains paragraphhifonnsTiSkthattlMWe 

which divides Lapland f^om the who feed sheep for the aake of 

northem part of Muscovy. their milk, must aflRnrd ' them 

Aspera sylva.'] All prickly great plenty of proper ixmriBh- 

buahes are injurious to sheep, ment. 

by rending their fine wool, and Ferratit oopMrif.] lliete 

wounding their flesh, which he muzzles, of which the poet 

mentions soon after amongst speaks, are not such as coDtoe 

their diseases. the mouth of the lamb or kid, 

Lappaque tribulique,} See for then it could not eat. They 

the note on book i. ver. are iron spikes fastened about 

153 . the snout, which prick tht daoi, 

Fuge pabula lata.] The wool if she offers to let her jomi 

is thought not to be so good, if one suck. 

the cattle are very fat. Calathis.^ Scrvius mterpreU 

Jfcuilactisam<ir,^:\ Tbift calatKis brazeQ TcaselB, io wblefa 
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Aut parco sale contiiigtmt, hyetniqae reponunt. 

Nec tibi cura canum fuerit poetrema ; sed una 

Veloces Spartse catolos, acremque Moloesum 405 

Pasce sero pingui : nunquam custodibus illis 

Noctumum stabulis fiirem, incurBuaque luporum, 

Aut impacatos a tergo horrebis Iberos. 

Ssepe etiam cursu timidoe agitabis onagros, 

£t canibus leporem, canibus venabere damas. 410 

Saepe volutabriB pulsos sylvestribus apros 

Latratu turbabis agens, monteaque per altos 

Ingentem clamore premes ad retia cervum. 

Disce et odoratam stabulis aocendere cedrum, 

Galbaneoque agitare graves nidore chelydros. 415 

they used to cftrry milk and new Onagrot. ] The onager or 

cheese to town. But it was wild ass, is an animal of Syria, 

certainly a vesael not at all fit frequent about Aleppo andApa- 

to carry milk ; for it was made mia. The skin of it is very 

on purpose for the whey to run hard, and is dressed into that 

through and leave the curd be- sort of knotty leather, which 

hind, in order to make cheese. we call ihagreen, We ftnd that 

Nec tibi cura oamim, &c. ] their flesh wat in great eateem 

Immediately after sheep and amongst the ancients. 
goats, the poet makes mention Volutabris.'] This word pro- 

of dogs ; some of which are perly signifles the muddy places 

necessary to defend the folds in which the swine deUght to 

against robbers and wolves, and roll. 
others are of service in hunting. Ditce et odarat€tm,'\ The poet 

Acremque Molomm. ] Thiii now proceeds to shew the ii\ju- 

dog has its name from Molossia, ries to which cattle are subject : 

a city of ^inis. I take it to and begins with a beautiful ac- 

be that sort which we call a count of serpents. 
mastiff. Aristotle says there are Odoratam cedrum,"] This tree 

two sorts of Moloflsian dogs: was accounted good to drive 

that, which is used for hunting, away serpents with ita smoke. 
is not different from the com- Galbaneo nidore.] OaUHxnum 

mon sort ; but that, which is is the concreted juice of a plant 

used by th*e shepherds, is large, called ferula. It is probably 

and fierce against wild beasts. taken from more than one spe- 

Iberos.'] The Iberus is now cies. 
Called the Ebro. CIielydrot.\ Tb& dwtV^^nMx 
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Si^ sub immotis prssepibus aot mala tacta 
Vipera delituit, caelumque exterrita fugit : 
Aut tecto dssuetus coluber succedere et ambne, 
Pestis acerba boumr, pecorique adspergere virus, * 
Fovit humum : cape saxa manu : cape robora» pastxir, 
ToUentemque minas et sibila colla tumentem 421 

Dejice : jamque fiiga timidum «^t abdidit ahe, 
Cum medii nexus, extremseque agmina caoadat 
Solvuntur, tardosque trahit sinus ultimus orbesw^ 
Est etiam ille malus Calabxis in saltibus anguis, 425 

Squamea convolvens sublato pectore teiga, 
Atque notis longam anaculosus grandibus alvum : 
Qui, dum amnes ulH rumpuntur fontibus, et dum 
Vere madent udo terrse, ac pluvialibus austris, 
Stagna colit, ripisque babitans, bic piscibus atnua 430 
Impipbus ingluviem ranisque loquacibus explet. 
Postquam exusta palus, terr»que ardore debiscunt, 
Exilit in siccum, et flammantia lumina torquens 
Saevit agris, asperque siti atque exterritus eestu. 



seems to be that sort of serpent, whence they have obtained their 

of which we find frequent men- name. 

tion among the Greek writers. Fovit.] Fmm properly signi- 

Sub immotU pr^Bsepibus.'] Im- fies to foment, cherish, or em- 

motit, in this place, means brace. It seems to be used here 

such places as have not been for a serpent keeping close-to 

duly swept and deansed. the ground, imder the muck of 

Coluber pestis acerha an uncleansed sheep-cote. Bc- 

houm.\ 1 take the serpent here sides it is usual for aerpents to 

meant, to be that which Pliny lay their eggs tUMler dung, in 

calls booi, This adthor affirms order to be hatched. 

that they grow sometimes to a Cape taxa fnonti.] The rapi- 

prodigious bigness, and that dityof thisversefinely expresaei 

there was a child found in the the necessary haste on this oc- 

belly of one of them, in the casion, to catch up stones and 

reign of Claudius. He adds, sticks to- encofuiter the serptiit. 
tbat tbey feed on cow*s mVlk, 
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Ne mHu tum moUeB sub dio carpere BomnoSt 435 

Neu dorso nemoris libeat jacuisae per herbaa t 

Gum positis iiovus exuviis nitidusque jutenta 

Volvitur, aut catulos tectb aat ova reHnquenSy 

Arduus ad solem et linguis micat ore trisulcis* 

Morborum quoque te causas et signa docebo. 440 

Turpis oves tentat scabies, ubi frigidus imber 

Altius ad vivum persedit» et horrida cano 

Bruma gelu; vel cum tonsis illotus adhsesit 

Sudor, et hirsuti secuerunt corpora vepres.^ 

Dulcibus idcirco fluviis pecus omne magistri 445 

Perfundimt, udisque aries in gurgite villis 

Mersatur» missusque secundo defluit amni. 

Aut tonsum tristi contingunt coipus amurca» 

Et spumas miscent argenti, vivaque sulfura» 

Idseasque pices, et piogues unguine ceras, 450 

Scillamque, helleborosque graves, nigrumque bitumen. 

- Spumas argenti.'] Some have onion, but much larger. It is 

supposed the poiet to mean brought to us firom Spain. 
quicksilver; but quicksilver -was HdldHtrosque gravea.l There 

never called spuma argenti, by are two kinds of hellebore, the 

which name the ancients seem black and the white. The white 

to understand what we call hellebore is known to be ser- 

Utharge. viceable in diseases of the skin, 

Idceasque pices,'] Pitch is if it be extemally applied ; but 

caUedldsean.becausepitch-trees it is too rough to be taken in- 

abound on mount Ida. Pitch is wardly, as the black sort is.^ 

Qf two sorts, arida or sicca, Hence perhaps Virgil added the 

which we call prqserly pitch; epithet graves^ to express the 

and liquida, which we call tar, white heUebore. 
I beUeve it is the pix liquida, or BitutnenJ] Bitumen, or, as 

kxr, which the poet means. the Greeks caUed it, asphtUtus, 

Ceras.'] Wax seems to be is a fat, sulphureous, tenacious, 

added chiefly to give to the inflammable substance, issuing 

medicine the consistence of an ovt of the earth, or floating 

ointment. upon water, as at Pitchford, in 

SciUam.] The squiU, or sea- Shropshire, and in the island of 

onion, is a bulbous root, Uke an Barbadoest icL ^x&k{Ss».^^V^^ 

y2 
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Non tamen uUa magift pnBaeoa fartooa labomiii est; 

Qaam si quis feao potuit reacindfiie tummma 

Ulceris oe : aUtor vitimn» vivitqiie tegendo ; 

Dum medicas adhibere mamis ad Tnlnern pastor 451 

Abnegat, ant meHora deoe sedet cnnnia pofloeos. 

Quin etiam ima doilor balantum kpeuB ad oflea 

Cum fiirit, atque artoB d^ascitur anda hbaoB ; 

Profiiit incensos seatus avertere, et inter 

Ima ferire pedis aalientem aangoine venam : 460 

Bisaltse quo more solent, acerqne GeLomis, 

Cum fiigit in Bhodopen» atque in deeerta QetBjeum, 

Et lac concretum cum sanguine potat equino.-^ 

Quam procul aut moUi succedere asepius umfarae, 

Videris, aut summas carpentem ignavius bedMus, 465 

Extremamque sequi, aut medio procumbeie campo 

Paacentem, et serae solam deoedere mx^; 

CoQtinuo culpam ferro compesce» prins quam 

it i8 brought hither under the Oetarum.^ The Getae, or 

name of Barbadoes tar, Some- Dacians, dwelt near the Dt- 

timeft it is found hardened into nube. 

a substance like pitch. The Jmc concreimn cum sanguine 

most esteemed ia that -which is potat eqwino,'] This custom of 

ficHmd in Judsa, and is called drinking milk and horse^s blood 

bUtimeH Judaicum, or Jews- is ascribed to the Massagets, a 

p^ch, This is seldom, if ever, people of Scythia. 

brought hither; what is gene- Continuo culpam ferro com^- 

rally sold for it being little dif- pesceJ] Virgil is not here speak- 

ferent firom common pitch. ing of any partial disease which 

Rescindere.] It properiy sig- might be restrained by being 

nifies to open; in which sense it cut out, but of a general disor. 

ia uted alao in the twelfth der, which spreads itself over 

iEoeid. the whole body, making the 

. BisdUa.'] The Bisalte were a sheep loathe its food, and lag 

p^ople of Macedon? heavily behind the flock. I am 

Oeionus,'] See book iL ver. persuaded, therefore, that by 

116. culpam he means the infiected 

Bkedopen,] Rhodope is a she^ ; and by ferro con^pesee, 

aK>untain of Tbr«ce. tfaat it should be kilied» to pia» 
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Dira per ineantum fleipent oontagia viilgufi. 

Non tam creber agens hyemem mit seqaore tuxbo, 470 

Quam mult» pecudum pestes ; nec dngula morbi 

Corpora corripiunt ; sed tota «sthra repente, 

Spemque gregemque dnivl, cunctamque ab origine genteM. 

Tum sciat, aSiias Alpes, et Norica si quis 

Castella in tumulis, et lapidis arva Timavi» 475 

Nunc quoque post tanto videat, desertaque regna 

Pastorum, et longe saltus lateque vacantes. 



vent the contagion from tpread- before, he calls a serpent peHis 

ing. acerba boum, 

Non tam creber agens, &c.] JBsHvaJ^ " JBHwa are the 

After these diseases, to which shady places in which the cattle 

the sheep are subject, our poet avoid the heat of the sun in 

adds, that the distempers of summer." Servius. 

cattle are innumerable. Hence Tum sciat, ficc.] '* The sense 

he takes occasion to speak of a is this : if any one knows what 

great plague, by which all the sort of places theae were, when 

country about the Alps was laid they were fuil of cattle, he may 

waste. — I do not think that cre- now see them empty, though it 

ber ctgens kyemem turbo is to be is a long time since the pesti- 

understood to mean, that many lence." Servius, 

whirlwinds precede one aingle Aerias Aipes.'] The Alps are 

storm, but that the sea is tossed called dtria, fh)m their great 

by many whirlwinds, each of height: they divide Italy from 

which precedes a storm. That France and Germany. 

a violent storm is usually pre- Norica,'} Noricum was a re- 

eeded by a whirlwind, is most gion of dermany, bordering on 

certain ; therefore to enter into tiie Alps. Oreat part of it is 

a debate whether the whirlwind what we now caH BEivaria. 

is to be accounted a forerunner lapidis arva Timavi,'] Some 

of a storm, or a part of the readlapygis; but lapygia was a 

storm itself, would be a mere part of the kingdom of Naples, 

logomachy. far distant from the Alps, of 

Quam multa pecudum pestes,"] which Virgil is here speaking. 

The poet cannot mean that pes- — lapidis is certainly the true 

tilences or murrains are as com- meaning; for lapidia was in the 

mon among the catUe as stormB Venetian territory, where the 

on the sea. Pestis \b a more river Timavus flows. This part 

general word, and includes aU of Italy is now calied Friuli. — 

the several great. misfortunes Timavus is a river of Camiola : 

that attend them. Thus a little it is now called Hmavo. 

y3 



Hic quondam morba cttli miflftmada ocKnrtm ent 

Tempestas» tDtoque autamm ineaBidMk ns^ 

£t genuB omne neci pecudnm dedit» emne fenuMn^ 480 

Gorrupitque tacoB, inf edt pabula tabo« 

Nec via martiB erat aiimdex : sed ubi ignea TCiiis 

Omnibus acta sitiB misorob addnxmtt arti», 

Rursus abundabat fluidi» liquor, omniaque in ae 

Ossa minutatim morbo ooUapaa trabebat* 48ft 

Ssepe in bonore deum medio stans boetta ad aiajB« 

Lanea dum nivea drcumdatur infula vitta, 

Inter cunctantes ceddit moribunda minieftroB. 

Aut si quam fmx) mactaTcrat ante sacerdos, 

Inde neque impositis ardent altaria fibris, 490 

Nec responsa potest oonaultus reddere vates : 

Ac vix suppositi tuigxuitur sanguine cultri» 

Summaque jejuna sanie infuscatur arena. 

Hinc laetis vituli vulgo moriuntur in berbis, 

Et dulces animas plena ad prsesepia reddimt. ' 495 

Hinc canibus blandis rabies venit, et quatit segroa 



Siiis.'] A parching heat and blood, there came out only • 

thirst attends ali malignant cornipted matter. 

fevers. Hinc canHnu bkmeUt rabie$ 

Iftfula.'} The ir^ida was a vmit.} The madness to which 

sort of diadem or fillet, with dogs are subject, is attended 

which the heads of the victims with most dreadful ooiiae* 

were bound. Ruseus says the quences. Their bite communi- 

vittcs were the omaments which cates the madness not only to 

hung down from the i^fiUa. other animals, but to mankind 

Nec responsa pote^ contvltm also. The most terrible of all 

reddere vatesJ} The entrails of the s^rmptoms oi thia diatemper 

the victims were thought not to is the hydrophobia, or dread al 

discover the will of the gods« water ; the patient, however 

unless they were sound. thirsty, not being able to drink 

J^una «ame.] In these mor- any sort of liquor without beiiig 

bid bodies the liquids were al«> thrown into the moat horrid 

most wasted, «ind, instead of convulsioiis. 
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Tussis anhela saes, ae £Biucibu8 angit obeeis, 

Labitur inf elix studiorum, atque immemor herbn 

Victor equus, fontesque avertitur, et pede temun 

Crebra ferit : A>miaft«ft aures : inoertua ibidem 500 

Sudor, et ille quidem morituns fingiduB ; aret 

Pellis, et ad tactum tractanti dura resifitit. 

Haee ante exitium primis dant aigna diebus^ 

Sin in processu cGspit crudescere morbus, 

Tum yero ardentes oculi, atque attractus ab alto 506- 

Spiritus, interdum gemitu gravis, imaque long^ 

Ilia singultu tendmxt : it naribus ater 

FaucUms angit obesis.'] Swine sweat is universa^y known io. 

are subject to coughs, and in> be a bad symptom. 

flammatory swellings in the Ater peilitJ] The dryness of 

throat ; whence the poet with the skin is inconsisteht with the 

great propriety uses the word sweating just mentiaaed. We 

angit, angina being the Latin must therefore understand the 

name for a quinsey. poet not to mean that all these 

LcUntur infelisD studiorum^ kc,'} symptoms were found m every 

Having briefly made mention of horse, but that they were varif 

dogs and swine, he now speaks ously affected. The cold sweat 

more largely of the violent is a sign of a diminution of the 

effects of tiiis distemper on vital powers; and the drynesa 

horses. and hardness of the skin shew 

Pede terram crebra /erit.'] that there is a great inward 

The most violent diseases of heat, and an obatruction of the 

horses are frequently attended matter, which ought to be per- 

witk an unusual stamping on spired through tbe pores of the 

the ground. skin. 

DemisstB cmres.'] The hang- Ardentes oculi.'] Thucydides, 

ing down of the ears is men» in his deacription of the plague 

tioned by Columella as a symp- at Athens, says they were at 

tom of pain in a horse*s head. first seized with a heat and hea- 

Incerius sudor.l By a dmbt- viness in the head, with a red* 

fUl sweat, he either means a ness and inflammation of the 

sweat of which it may be doubt- eyes. 

ed whether it is a good or a bad Imaque Umgo ilia iinguUu 

symptom, or else a sweat that tendunt.] Thucydides says that 

comes and goes uncertaiidy and most of them had sobs or hick- 

irregolarly. ups, attended with stroDg con* 

Morittms frigidius.] A cold vuLuons. 
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SflngniSy et obsCTBM frnoes pranit aipent liogiuu 

Profuit inaerto ktioes infandere ooma 

LensBoe ; ea viaa aahia morientibas muL 610 

Moz enit hoc qieam exitio, Imriiflqiiie vefecti 

Ardebant, ipeiqiie siios, jam morte eab aegra, 

Dii melioTa piis, erroremqoe hoetibiis iUiim ! 

Diadssoe nudis lamabant dentibas artna. 

Ecce aatem daro famans sab yomere tanms 515 

Goncidit, et miztam spamis Tomit ore craorem, 

Extremoeqae det gemitos : it tristis arator, 

Moerentem abjongens finBtema morte juvencum, 

Atque opere in medio defixa relinqait aratra. 

Non umbrae altorom nemorum, non mollia poaBunt 520 

Prata movere animum, non qai per saxa volutua 

Parior electro campum petit amnis ; at ima 

Solvuntur latera, atque oculos stupor urget inertes, 

Ad terramqoe fluit devexo pondere cervix. 



Dii mdwra piii, &c.] This after that of the horse. This 

was a frequent form among the passage is wonderfiilly poetical. 

ancients of expressing.their ab- He represents the bull droppiDg 

horrence of any great mischief, down under the yoke, and the 

by wishing it from themselves unhappy farmer leaving the 

to their enemies. plough in the middle of the 

Ditcistot nudis laniabdmt deri' field. Hence he slides into a 

tibut artut.'] Perhaps by naked beautiful digression conceming 

teeth, the poet may intend to the wholesome simplicity of tfae 

express the horrid grinning of food of these animals, which he 

the horse in the agonies of opposes to the luxurious and 

death. destructive diet of manldnd.— 

Ecce autem durp fumans, kc.'] He represents the mortality 

Ab the poet had before spoken among the kine to haye been so 

of bulls and horses together, great, that they were forced to 

when he treated of their genera- use buffaloes for the sacriflces 

tion, and the ways of managing of Juno, to bury the com in tbe 

them ; 80 now he joins them in ground with their hands, and to 

distresa, and describes the mi- draw their waggons themseWft; 

Mejj ot the bull immediately for want of ctttle. 
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Quid labor aut benefiftota juTant? quid vomere temui 525 

Iuvertisse graves ? atqui xiou Macsica Bacchi 

Muuera, uou illis epuke nocuere repoatsB : 

Froudibus et victu paacuntur simplicifl herb» ; 

Pocula suut f ontes liquidi, atque ezercita cuxbu 

Flumina, nec spmnos abrumpit cura salubreB. 580 

Tempore uou aHo dicunt regionibus iUis 

Qusesitas ad sacra boves Junonis, et uris 

Imparibus ductos alta ad donaria currus. 

Ergo segre rastris terram rimantur, et ipsis 

Unguibus infodiunt fruges, montesque per altos 535 

Contenta cervice trahunt stridentia plaustra. 

Non lupus insidias explorat ovilia drcuiu, 

Nec gregibus noctumus obambulat ; acrior illum 

Cura domat ; timidi damse, cervique fiigaoes 

Nunc interque canes, et drcum tecta vagautur. 54Q 

Jam maris immensi prolem, et genus omne natautum 

Littore in extremo, ceu naufraga corpora, fluctua 

Proluit : insolitae fugiunt in fliunina phocse. 



Alta ad donaria.'] " Donaria over the fleldB, and that they 

are properly the places where strained their own necks witfa 

the gifts to the gods are laid up. the yokes. 

Hence the word is transferred Contenta.'] This is generally 

to signify templeg, For thus interpreted, not contented, but 

piUvinaria also are used for gtraiined. 

temples, whereas they are pro- N<m lupus insidku explorat, 

perly the cushions or couches &c.] The poet having ahready 

which used to be spread in tem- mentioned the destruction which 

ples." Senmu, was made among the cattle, no^w 

Ergo agre, &c.] The poet represents this wasting peiti. 

describes the great mortality of lence as extending itself thtough 

cattle by saying the peo|de were earth, sea, and air : he obserret 

forced to scratch the earth with that physic was of no service, 

their naib, in order to sow, or and that even the divine masteri 

ratheril^ their coiTi, scarce be* of the art iiailed. 
ing able io drag the harrows 
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Interit et curvis frustm defioisa latebxis 

Vipera, et attoniti Bquamis astantibus hydrL 541 

Ipsis est afir avibus non SBqfUUS, et 31» 

Prsedpites alta yitam sub nube relinquunt* 

Prseterea Jam nec mutari pabula refert, 

Qusesitseque nocent artes : cessere magistri 

Fhillyrides Chiron, Amythaoniusque^elampus. 550 

Saevit et in lucem Stygiis emissa tenebris i 

Pallida Tisiphone, mcAbos agit ante metnmque, 

Inque dies avidum surgens caput altius effert. 

Balatu pecorum, et crebris mugitibus amnes, 

Arentesque sonant ripae, collesque supini. 555 

Jamque catervatim dat stragem» atque aggerat ipsis 

In stabulis turpi dilapsa cadavera tabo : 

Donec humo tegere, ac foveis abscondere discunt. 

Nam neque erat coriis usus : nec viscera quisquam 

Aut undis abolere potest, aut vincere flamma : 560 

Nec tondere quidem morbo iUuvieque peresa 

PhiUyrides Chironf Amythaon' gonautic expedition, in which 

iusque Melampus.'] Chiron was he had two grandsons engaged. 

the son of Satum and Philyra, He is supposed by Sir luac 

as was observed in the note on Newton to have been about 

ver. 92. When he was grown eighty-eight years old at that 

up, he retired to the woods, and time. — ^Melampus was the. son 

having there leamed the nature of Amythaon and Dorippe. He 

andvirtuesofplants, he became was said to be famous for au- 

an excellent physician; and the gury, and to understand the 

herbcmtotiryhad its namefrom voices of birds and other ani- 

this famous Centaur. He in- mals. He was also a most fa- 

structed .£sculapius in physic, mous physician, and had a tem- 

Hercules in astronomy, and ple erected to him, vdth the in- 

Achilles in music. He was a stitution of solemn feasts and 

practical astronomer, and is sacrifices. He assisted Bias in 

thought, together with Musseus, taking awaythe oxen of Iphi- 

to have fhuned the first sphere clus, and cured the daugfaten 

that was ever made among the of Proetus of tbeir madneis. 
Creeks, for the use of the Ar. 
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Vellera» nec telas possunt attingere putres : 
Verum etiam invisos si quia tentarat amictus ; 
Ardentes papulse, atque immundus olentm sudor 
Membra sequebatur ; nec longo deinde lUoranti 565 

Tempore contactos artus sacer ignis edebat, 

Sacer ignis.'] By thU seemft to be meant an eryaipdas, or 
St. Anthony*8 fire. 
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PROTINUS aSrii meHis cadestda dona 

Exequar; hanc etiam, Mseceoa/i, aspioe partem. 

Admiianda tibi leviom spectacula remm, 

Magnaiiimofique duces, totiusque ordine gentis 

Moies, et studia, et populos, et praelia dicam. d 

In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria, si quem 

Numina Iseva sinunt, auditque yocatus Apolip. 

Principio sedes apibus statioque petenda, 

Quo neque sit ventis aditus, nam pabula venti 

Ferre domum prohibent, neque oves hoedique petulci 10 

Floribus insultent, aut errans bucula campo 

Decutiat rorem, et surgentes atterat herbas. 



Protinus dcrii meUii, &c.] that it was deriyed firom the 

The poet has devoted the whole dew of heaven. 

fourth book to bees, in which Princ^Ho 9edes apibnu, ftc.] 

he treats of the surprising cus- In this paragraph the poet treats 

toms and manners of this won- of a proper station for the beet, 

derful insect. and enumerates what are to be 

Virgil calls honey aerial and avoided, and what are convaii- 

celettial, because it was the opi- ent for them. 
nion of the ancient philoeophers 
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Absint et picti squalentia terga lacerti 

Pinguibus a stabulis, meropesque, aliaeque volucret, 

£t manibus Procne pectus signata cruentis. 15 

Omnia nam late vastant, ipsasque volantes 

Qre ferunt dulcem nidis immitibus escam. 

At liquidi fontes, et stagna virentia musco •« 

Adsint, et tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus ; 

Pahnaque vestibulum» aut ingens oleaster inumbret. 20 

Ut, cum prima novi ducent examina reges 

Vere suo, ludetque £a.vis emissa juventus» 

Vicina invitet decedere ripa calori ; 

Obviaque hospitiis teneat frondentibus arbos. 

In mediimi, seu stabit iners, seu profluet humor, 25 

Transversas salices, et grandia conjice saxa : 

Pontibus ut crebris possint consistere, et alas 

Pandere ad sestivum solem ; si forte morantes 

Sparserit, aut prseceps Neptuno immerserit Eurus. 

Hec circum casise virides, et olentia late 30 

Picti sqtuUenHa terga lacerH.'] only it bends ft little more 

Lizards are scaly four-footed downward. The top of the head 

animals, with long tails. There is reddish ; the neck and shoul- 

are many sorts of them, one of ders green, with a mixture of 

which is the most celebrated red. It is yeliow under the 

under the narne of crocodile or chin, and its breast and belly 

alligator. The green lizard is are blue. It feeds on bees and 

the most common in Italy : that other insects. It is found in 

which we have in England is Italy, but has been observed to 

smaller, and of various colours : be most frequent in the island 

it is commonly called an eft or of Candia, or ancient Crete. It 

newt. We have also a water builds in cavems, and is a bird 

eft, which is frequently seen in of passage. 
standing waters. Manibus Procne pectus tignata 

Meropesque.'\ The merops, cnAentis.'^ Procne and Philo- 

apiaster, or bee-eater, is shaped mela, according to the fable, 

like a kingfisher : it is about were the daughters of Pandion, 

the size of a blackbird. Its feet king of Athens. 
are exactly like those of the Olentia late terpylla.'] The 

kingfisher, as is also its bill, ancienta meivtioTL t«Q ^^ ^ 
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354 GTBORG. LIB. IV. 

Serpylla, et grayiter spirantis copia thymb: 

Floreat, irrigaumque bibant Tiolaria fontetn. 

Ipsa autem, seu corticibus tibi suta cavatis, [ 

Seu lento fuerint alvearia vimine tezta, 

Angustos habeant aditus ; nam firigore mella 83 

Cogit hyems, eademque calor lique&cta remittit. 

Utraque vis apibus pariter metuenda : neqae illae 

Nequicquam in tectis certatim tenuia cera 

Spiramenta finunt, fucoque et floiibus oras 

Explent ; collectumque hsec ipsa ad munera gluten, 40 

£t visco et Phrygise servant pice lentius Idse. 

Ssepe etiam efibssis, si veia est &ma, latebris 



serpyllum, one of the gardens, comb is formed. The jHntpofii 

and the other wild. Our ser- or bee-bread is a glutinous sub- 

pyllum, or mother of thyme, or stance, which is found about 

wild thyme, which is common the door of the hives. The eri' 

on ant-hills in England, and ihace is that with which they 

grows wild all oyer Eurppe, is glue the honeycombs together, 

probably that which Pliny calls to keep any air from cpming in 

the wild, and Dioscorides the between. It seems to be this 

garden serpyllum. The plant erithace, therefore, which Virgil 

very much resembles thyme means under the several appel- 

both in appearance and smell, lations of cera^ Aco, Jioriutt 

and is certainly proper to be Bndgltiten. 

planted near bees. Puco et Jloribus.'] The fiteut 

Violaria.'] This word signifies is properly a sort of sea-weed 

places set with violets. which was anciently used in 

Ipsa autem, &c.] Here the dying; and in colouring the ftcet 

poet speaks of the structure of of women. Hence, idl kind of 

the hives» and of the avoiding daubing obtained the name of 

of some things which are offen- fucus, By Jhribus, the poet 

sive. does not mean strictly, that the 

Corticibus.'] The bark of the bees plaster their hfves with 

cork-tree was called cortex by flowers, but with a glutinous 

way of eminence. substance gathered from flowen. 

Utraque vis apibus pariter me' Phrygice , . . pice . . . ItUs.] 

tttenda.] The extremes of heat Hence it appears, that it wu 

and cold are injurious to bees. not the Cretan but the Phrygian 

Cera spiramenta linunt.'] The Ida which was famous for piteh- 

eera or toor, is properly that trees* 
substance of which Ihe houey- 



OEORO. LIB. IV. 266 

Sub terra fover e larem» pemtosque repertae 

Pumicibusque cayis, exesseque arboris antro. 

Tu tamen et levi rimosa cubiHa limo . 45 

Unge fovens circum, et raras superinjice frcmdes. 

Neu propius tectis taxum sine, neve rubentes 

Ure foco cancros, alte neu crede paludi ; 

Aut ubi odor coeni gravis, aut ubi concaya pulsu 

Saxa sonant, vodsque affen^ resultat imago. 60 

Quod superest, ubi pukam hyemem sol aureus egit 

Sub terras, cselumque sestiTa luce reduait ; 

Ulse continuo saltus sylyasque peragrant, 

Purpureosque metunt flores, et flumina libant 

Summa leves. Hinc nesdo qua dulcedine Isetse 55 

Progeniem nidosque fovent : hinc arte recentes 

Excudunt ceras, et mella tenacia fizigunt. 

Hiuc ubi jam emissum caveis ad sidera cseli 

Nare per aestatem liquidam suspexeris agmen, 

Obscuramque trahi vento mirabere nubem ; 60 

Oontemplator ; aquas dulces et frondea semper 

Tecta petunt : huc tu jussos adsperge sapores, 

TaxumJ] The yew has aU Ubi odor cani gromf.] 111 

ways been accounted poisonous. smeUs are esteemed very pemi- 

Neve rubentes ure foco can- cious to bees : and none can be 

cros.'] It is well known that more offensive than that of 

crabs, lobsters, &c. are tumed stinking mud. 
red by the fire. It was cus- Quodsuperest.&cJ] This pas- 

tomary among the Romans to sage relates to the swarroing of 

bum crabs to ashes, which were bees, and the manner of making 

esteemed a good remedy for them settle. 
bums and scalds. Continuo.'] See the note on 

AltcB neu crede paludi.] In book iii. ver. 75. 
fens there are no stones for the Purpureos fiores.] Purple is 

bees to rest upon : hence, it frequently used by the poeta.to 

appears that such places must express any gay bright colour. 
be very dangerous to these in- 
sects. 
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256 ' GEORG., LIB. IV. 

Trita melisphylla, et cerinthse ignobile giamen : 

Tinnitusque cie, et Matris quate cymbala circom. 

Ipflie conttdent medicatis sedibus : ipeae 65 

Intima more snp sese in cunabula coBdent. 

Sin autem ad pugnam ezierint, nam ssepe duobiu 

Regibus incessit magno discordia'motu, • 

Ck>ntinuoque animos vulgi, et trepidantia bello 

Ck>rda licet longe prsesdscere : namque morantes 70 

Martius ille seris raud canor increpat, et vox 

Auditur fractos sonitus imitata tubarum. 

Tum trepidse inter se coSunt, pennisque ooruscant, 

Spiculaque exacuunt roatria, aptantque lacertos, 

£t circa regem atque ipsa ad pr«toria dens» 75 

MiscentuT, magnisque vodBmt chmoribufl hoetem. 

Ergo, ubi ver nactse sudum, camposque patentes, 

Erumpunt portis ; concurritur ; sethere in alto 

CerintfuB igfiobUe gramen.'] and are sustained by yellow 

It is one of the most common chives, each flower is succeeded 

herbs all oyer Italy and Sicily. by two seeds. 

In our gardens it grows to the Tinnitusque cieJ] The making 

height of a foot and a half, or of a tinkling noise with brazen 

two feet. The stalks are about utensilsisusedamongustocause 

the thickness of one*s finger, the swarms of bees to settle. 

round, smo(yth, whitish, and di- Matris qxiate cymbala.'] The 

vided into several branches. The priests of Cybele, the mother of 

leaves embrace the stalk and the gods, used to beat brazen 

branches with their bases, and drums or cymbals, in the sacri- 

diminish gradually to a point : fices to that goddess. 

they are of a bluish colour, Ipsa amsident medicatis sedi- 

marked with white spots, set on btis.] Thus, Varro says, the 

both sides with prickles, and place where we would have the 

neatly indented. The flowers bees to settle, must be rubbed 

hang in bunches from the tops with erithace and balm. 

of the branches. The empale- Trepidantia bello corda.'] Tre- 

ment is divided into five seg- pidare signifies not only to fear 

ments neatly indented about the and trenAle, as it is commonly 

edges : the petal is long, tubular, interpreted, but also to hasten. 

and of a yellow colour. The Pr^etoria.] The pratorium 

BummitB are of a daik coVomi, V(v«iCWBv^S&^3GA^X!Ax%l*«teQt. 
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Flt sonitus, magnum mixtsfr glomerantur in orbem, 

Praecipitesque cadunt : non densior aiSre grando, iO 

Nec de concuaea tanjtum pluit ilioe glandis. 

Ipsi per medias acies, insignibus alis, 

Ingentes animos angusto in pectore versant, 

Usque adeo obnixi non cedere, dum gnms aut liot, 

Aut hos versa fiiga victor dare terga subegit. 85 

Hi motus animorum, atque hsec certamina tanta 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent. 

Verum ubi ductores acie revocaveris amboe, 

Deterior qui visus, eum, ne prodigus obsit, 

Dede neci ; melior vacua sine regnet in aula. 90 

Alter erit macuHs auro squalentibus ardens, 

Nam duo sunt genera, bic melior, inRignis et ore, 

Et rutilis clarus squamis ; ille borridus alter 

Desidia, latamque trahens inglorius alvimi. 

Ut binse regum fecies, ita corpora plebis. 95 

Namque alise turpes horrent ; ceu pulvere ab alto 

Cum venit, et sicco terram spuit ore viator 

Aridus ; elucent alise, et fulgore corruscant 

Ardentes auro, et paribus lita corpora guttis. 

Haec potior soboles : hinc caeli tempore certo 100 

Dulda mella premes ; nec tantum dulcia» quantum 

Et liquida, et durum Bacchi domitura saporem. 

At cum ineerta volant, cceloque examina ludunt, 

Contemnuntque &vos, et £rigida tecta relinquunt ; 

Verum ubi ductores.'] In this means to prevent the bees from 

paragraph the poet teaches how leaving thehr situation. 

to distinguish the best sort of Frigida tecta,] It is in sum- 

\)eei, mer that the bees swarm, and 

At cum incerta volant, &c.] as they are to be defended from 

This paragraph treata of the the extremities of heat and cold^ 



S58 GEORG. LIB. IV. 

Instabiles animoB ludo prohibebis inani. 1 

Nec magnus prohibere labor : tu r^bua alas 

Eripe : non illis quisquam cunctantibus altum 

Ire iter, aut castris audebit vellere signa. 

Invitent croceis halantes floribus horti, 

Et custos furum atque avium cum Mce waligmi 110 

Hellespontiaci servet tutela^Prii^i. 

Ipse thymum pinosque ferens de montibus altis 

Tecta serat late circum, cui talia curse ; 

Ipse labore manum duro terat : ipse feraces 

Figat humo plantas, ot amioos irriget imbres. 115 

Atque equidem, extremo ni jam sub fine labonim 

Vela traham, et terris festinem adyertere proram ; 

Forsitai^ et, pingues hortos quae cura colendi 

Omaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Psesti : 

the hives may in this sense be mean that a statue of Priapui 

accounted cool in summer and should be set up to defend the 

warm in winter. bees : but that they sbould be 

Tu, &c.] Columella informs invited by such gardens, as may 

us how we may take hold of deserve to be imder the protec- 

the king of the bees with im- tion of that deity. Pruqxus wtt 

punity: namely, by perfuming worshipped principally at Lamp- 

the hand with balm, which will sacum, a city on the Hellespoat 
cause the bees not to fly away Thymum. ] The thyme of 

or resist. the ancients is not our common 

VeUere signa.'] VeUere signa thyme, but the tkymm ctqriia' 

was used by the Romans, to tus, qui LHoscoridis C. B. yMc^ 

express the moving of their now grows in great plenty upon 

camp ; for when they pitched the mountains in Greece. Hie 

their camp, they stnick their Attic honey was accounted the 

ensigns into the ground before best, because of the excf^Ienee 

the general's tent ; and plucked of this sort of thyme, which 

them up when they decamped. grows about Athens. 

Croceis halantes fioribus hoT' Vela trahamt &c.] A meta- 

ti.] Saffron flowers seem to be phor taken from sailing. 
put here for odorous flowers in Biferiqtte rosaria P€B$H. ] 

genera]. ** Psestum is a town of Cala- 

HeltespontifKi servet tuiela bria, where the roaes blow twitt 

Friapi»'\ The poet doea not inayear." Serwlm. 



GEORG. LIB. IV. 259 

Quoque modo potiB gauderent intuba rivis^ 130 

Et virides apio ripse, tortusque per herbam 

Cresceret in ventrem cucumis : nec jsera comantem 

Narcissum, aut flexi tacuissem vimen acanthi» 

Fallentesque hederas, et amantes littora myrtos. 

Namque sub (Ebalise memini fne turribus altis^ 125 

Qua niger humectat flaventia culta Galesus 

Corycium vidisse senem : cui pauca relicd 

Jugera ruris erant ; nec fertilis iUa juvencis, 

Nec pecori opportuna seges, nec commoda Baccho. 

Hic rarum tamen in dumis olus» albaque circum 130 

Quoque modo potis gauderent towers of CEbaliat because a co> 

intuba rims.^l The plant which lony from Laconia, under the 

Virgil means in this place is en- conduct of Phalantus, came to 

dive. See the note on book i. Calabria, and augmented the 

ver. 120. city of Tarentum. 

Vtrides apio rip<e.'] Apium Galems.'] Galesus is ariver 

is thought to be derived from of Calabria, which flows near 

apes, because bees are fond of Tarentum. 

thatplant. Relicti.'] Servius interprets 

Tortusque per herbam cresce- this word/or«aAenan(i contemp' 

ret in ventrem cucumis.'] The tible. The land was neither 

poet gives a beautiful descrip- fit for vineyards, com, nor pas- 

tion of the cucumber in a few ture, and therefore the Cala- 

words. The winding of the brians neglected it. But this 

stalk along the ground, and the old man knew how to make 

swelling of the fruit, excellently use of it, by converting it into 

distinguish these plants. a garden, and apiary. Virgil, 

Sera comantem narcissum.l therefore, shews the Romans, 

We have no reason to doubt, that a piece of land might be 

but that the nardssus of the fit neither for com, which is 

ancients is some species of that the subject of his first book ; nor 

which v^ now call nardssus or vines, of which he treats in hia 

daffodil. second; nor cattle, which take 

Amantes littora myrtos.] Myr- up the third ; and yet, that by 

tles delight ia growing near the the example of this foreigner, 

sea shore. they might know how to culti- 

CEbaluB.'] ** CBbalia is La- vate it to advantage. 

conia, whence Castor and PoUux Seges.] See the note on book 

are called, by Statius, CBbalida ii. ver. 266. 

Fratres." Servitu, — ^The poet AWaque circum lilia.'] The 

means Tarentum by the h/ty white lilies are thoae ^hicbk 
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Lilia, verbenasque premens, vescomque papaver, 
Regum sequabat opes ammis ; seiBque revertens 
Nocte domum, diqpibus mensas cmerabat inemtis. 
Primus vere roaam, atque autumno carpere poma ; 
Et cum tristis hyems etiamnum fiigore saxa 19S 

Rumperet, et glacie carsu9 frsenaret aquajranw 
Dle comam moDis jam tom tondebat acanthi, 
iEstatem increpitans seram, zephyroeque morantes. 
Ergo apibus foetis idem atque examine multo 
Primus abundare, et spumantia cogere pressis 140 

Mella &via : illi tilise, atque uberrima pinus ; 
Quotque in flore novo pomls se fertilis arbos 
Induerat, totidem autmnno matora tenebat. 
Dle etiam seras in versum distulit ulmos. 
Eduramque pyrum, et spinos jam pruna ferentes, 145 
Jamque ministrantem platanum potantibus umbras. 
Verum hsec ipse equidem spatiis exclusus iniquis 
Prsetereo, atque aliis pOst me memoranda relinquo. 



were most celebrated and best leaves. The epithet moUit is 

known among the ancients. added to express the softneu 

Verbencu.'] The verbena, from and tendemess of these leaves. 

whence our English name rer. Ergo apibut faetiaJ] The poet 

tHitn is derived, was a sacred always takes care in hia digres- 

herb among the Romans. sions, not to forget the principal 

Premem,] It has been ob- subject. Therefore he mentkms, 

terved, in the note on book ii. in this place, the benefits which 

ver. 346. that virgulta premere accrued to the old Corycitn, 

properly signifies tbe increasing from this extraordinary car« of 

of a plant by layers. But here his garden, with regard to hii 

prement must be understood of bees. 

planting in general. Spinos jam pruna ferentet.] 

lUe comam moUis jam tum ** The plum-tree is cailed j^. 

tondebat cu^anthi,] Tlie acan- nus, in the masculine gender; 

thus here spoken of is an herb, for thoms [sentes] are called^ 

tnd by comam is meant the spina." Servius. 
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GEORG. UB. IV. 261 

Nunc age, naturas apibus quas Jupiter ipse 

Addidit, expediam : pro qua mercede, canoros 150 

Curetum sonitus crepitantiaque sera secutse, 

Dictseo caeli regem pavere sub antro. 

Solae communes natos, consortia tecta 

Urbis habent, magnisque agitant sub legibus sesvum ; 

£t patriam solse, et certos novere penates : 155 

Venturseque hyemis memores, sestate laborem 

Experiuntur, et in medium qusesita reponimt. 

Namque aliae victu invigilant, et foedere pacto 

Exercentur agris : pars intra septa domorum 

Narcissi lacrymam, et lentum de cortice gluten IGO 

Prima favis ponunt fundamina : deinde tenaces 

Suspendunt ceras : alise, spem gentis adultos 

Educimt foetus : alise purissima mella 

Stipant, et liquido distendunt nectare cellas. 

Sunt» quibus ad portas cecidit custodia sorti :\ 165 

Inque vicem speculantur aquas» et nubila caeli : 

Aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmine &cto 

Ignavum fiicos pecus a prsesepibus arcent. 



Nunc age, &c,'] Here the Dict^, or Dictaus mont, is a 

poet begins to speak of the mountain of Crete, where Ju- 

polity of tbe bees, by which all piter was said to be concealed. 
their actions contribute to the NardsH lacrymam, The 

public good. He tells us» in this flowers of narcismSt or daffodil, 

passage, that Jupiter bestowed form a cup in the middle. These 

this extraordinary economical cups are supposed to contain 

genius on the bees, as a reward the tears of the youth.Naicissui, 

for the service they did him, who wept to death. 
when an infant, by feeding him Jgnavum fucos pecus a pret- 

with their honey, in the cave sepibus arcent.] The drones are 

where he was concealed from a sort of bees without ttingt, 

the devounng jaws of his father which do not assist the othen 

Satum. in their labour. On this ac- 

Dicta.0 sub antro,'] count it is generally thought, 
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Fervet opus, redolent^ue thyino fragiantia ™»1V , 

Ac yeluti, lentb Cydopes fblmina massis 170 

Gum properant. alii tauiinis follibus aoras 

Acdpiunt redduntque, alii stridenda tingunt 

.^Bra lacu : gemit impositis incndibus ^tna*: 

Dli inter sese magna vi brachia tollmit 

In numerum, versantque tenaci fordpe ferrom. 175 

Non aliter, si parva lioet componere magnis, 

Cecropias innatus apes amor urget habendi, 

Munere quamque suo. Ghrandsevis oppida cur», 

£t munire &vos,.et dBsdala fing^re tecta. 

At fessse multa referunt se nocte minores, 180 

Grura thymo plenae ; pascuntur et arbuta passim, 

£t glaucas salices, casiamque, crocumque rubentem» 

£t pinguem tiliam, et ferrugineos hyacinthos. 

that they are expelled by the crops king of Attica, where the 

labouring bees. Some affirm honey was famous. 

that the drones are the malei , GraruJUBvis oppida ct*r«.] This 

and that, after the work of ge- passage is taken from Aristotle, 

neration is over, they are driven who observes, that the older 

from the hive by these ama- bees work within doors, and 

'O'*^. thence become more hairy ; but 

Ac veluti, &c.] The poet that the younger sort go abroid, 

compares the labour of the and therefore are smoother. 

bees to that of the Cyclops, in Crura thymo pleruB. ] The 

forming thunderbolts ; and then hairiness of the bees legs serves 

tpeaks of the various offices to retain the juices which they 

which are assigned to these po- gather from flowers. 

litical insects in their repubUc, Crocumque rubentem.l The 

and the cautions which they petal of the saffron flower is 

use in defending themselves purple, but the three divisions 

•gainst rising winds. of the style, which are the only 

Innumerum.] That is, in a part in use, are 6f the colour of 

certain order, making a sort of fire. 

harmonywiththeregularstrokes Ferru^neoshyacinthot.^^Thert 

tof their faammers of different are many flowers commonly 

^"'^Jff*^**' . known in gardens under the 

Cearopias.Ji The poet calls name of hyacinth, but none of 

the bees Cecropiat, from Ce- them agree with the dcacription 
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Omnibus una quieB operum, labor oimiibus unus. 

Mane ruunt portis ; nusquam mora : rurmis easdem 185 

Vesper ubi e pastu tandem decedere campUB 

Admonuit, tum tecta petunt, tum oorpora curant. 

Fit sonitus, mussantque oras et limina circum. 

Post, ubi jam thiJamis se composuere, siletur 

In noctem, fessosque sopor suus occupat artus. 190 

Nec vero a stabuHs pluvia inipendente recedunt 

Longius, aut credunt cselo adventantibuA Euris ; 

Sed circum tutse sub moenibus urbis aqtumtur» 

Excursusque breves tentant, et ssepe lapiUos» 

Ut pymbse instabiles fluctu jactante saburram, 195 

Tollunt : his sese per inania nubila librant. 

which we find of this fiower I am pretty well satisfied, that 

among the poets, who represent the fiower celebrated by the 

it as having tbe letters A I in- poets, is what we now are ac- 

scribed on its petals. The poets quainted with under the name 

feign that the boy Hyacinthus, of Ukitm JUnrilnu t^fiexii, or 

who was unfortunately killed by martagm, and perhaps may be 

Apollo, was changed by that that very species which we call 

deity into a hyacinth, which imperiai martagon. The fiowers 

therefore was marked with these of moet sorts of martagons have 

notes of lamentation to express many spots of a deeper colour ; 

ApoUo's grief. It is also feigned, and sometimesl have seen these 

that the same flower arose from «pots run together in sudh a 

the blood of Ajax, when he slew manner, as to form the letters 

himself ; those letters being half A I in several places. 
the name of that hero. We are OvmiJbus una quies, &c.] This 

told, that the flower in ques- passage is taken from Aristotle, 

tion was shaped like a lily, was who says, that in the moming 

of a red colour, and was marked they are all silent, till one of 

with the letters A I. Virgil them calls the rest up with two 

callsit,inthisplace,/emf^n6ut, or three hums: then they all 

and in the third eclogue he Calls go out to work. And when 

it suat^e rubens, Hencewe can they retum, they are at first 

only gather, that the colour of tumultuous.butgrowmorequiet 

this flower is a deep shining by degrees, till at last one flics 

red. I take the epithet ferru- buzzing round the rest, as if it 

gineot, in this place, only to ex- commanded silence, upon which 

press the deepness of the colour. they are all immediatel^ o^v&t. 
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Illum adeo placuiese apibus mirabere morem, 
Quod nec concubitu indulgent, nec oorpora 8^;iie8 
In venerem solvunt, aut foetus nixibus edunt ; 
Verum ipsfle e foliis natos et suavibus herbis 200 

Ore legunt : ipsse regem parvosque Quirit^ 
Sufficiimt ; aulasque et, cerea regna refingunt. 
Ssepe etiam duris errando in cotibus alas 
Attrivere, ultroque animam sub ^asce dedere : 
Tantus amor florum, et generandi gloria mellis. 205 
Ergo ipsas quamvis angusti terminus aevi 
Excipiat ; neque enim plus septima ducitnr sestas, 
At genus immortale manet, multoeque per anno« 
Stat fortuna domus, et avi niunerantur avorum. 
Praeterea regem non sic Mgyptas, et ingens 210 

Lydia, nec populi Parthorum, aut Medus Hydaspes 

Vcrum %ps€B e foliis natos.] for their rich king Croesus, and 

By /o/m, perhaps the poet means their golden river Pactolus. 

the petals or leaves of flowers ; Populi Parthorum.] Parthii 

for Aristotle speaks wholly of was a region of Asia, bounded 

flowers. on the west by Media, on the 

Neque enim plus septima duci- north by Hyrcania, on the east 

tur ^pstas.] Aristotle says that by Ariana, and on the south by 

bees live six years, and that the deserts of Carmania. These 

some last seven ; but if a swarm people are reported to have been 

subsists nine or ten years, it is so submissive to their king, u 

thought very happy. to kiss his foot and to touch the 

Prceterea regem, &c.] In this ground with their mouths when 

paragraph the poet compares they approached him. 

the obedience of the bees to Medus Hyda^fes.'] The Hy- 

their king with that of the most daspes, of which we find such 

servile nations, the Egyptians, abundant mention among the 

Lydians, Parthians, and Medes. ancient writers, was a river of 

jE^ptus.] The Egyptians India. But here Virgil seems to 

were remarkable adorersof their speak of a Median |iyer of the 

monarchs, many of the heathen same name, which, iKnyever, I 

gods being the deified kings of do not find mentioneff' by any 

thatpeople. of the ancient geognq>hen.— 

Ingens Lydia.'] Lydia was a Catrou, in his note on this pts* 

region of Asia MinoT, {amo\» %%2g&,«vj^ tVsA K^dasfiet was a 
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Observant. Rege incolumi mens onmibus una est : 
Amisso rupere fidem ; constructaque mella 
Diripuere ipsse, et crates solvere fia,vorum. X 
Dle operum custos : illimi admirantur, et^omnes 215 
Circumstant fremitu denso, stipantque frequentes ; 
£t ssepe attollimt humeris, et corpora bello 
Objectant, pulchramque petunt per vuLiehi mortem. 
His quidam signis, atque haec exempla secuti 
£sse apibus partem divinse mentis, et haustus 220 

^therios dixere ; Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, cselumque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque sibi tenues nascentem arcessere vitas.^ 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde ac resoluta referri 225 

Omnia : nec morti esse locum, sed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum, atque alto succedere caelo. 
Si quando sedem angustam, servataque mella 
Thesauris relines ; prius haustu sparsus aquarum 
Ora fove, fumosque manu prsetende sequaces. 230 

Bis gravidos cogunt foetus, duo tempora messis, 

riyer of Persia, atid gives us a sophers, considering the great 

caution not to confound this sagacity of these insects, have 

river with the Indian Hydaspes. supposed them to partake of the 

Tbe river meant by him seems divine mind. 

to be the Choaspes, which, per- Si quando, Stc.] In this para- 

haps, Virgil might, with a poet- graph the poet speaks of the 

icfd liberty, cidl the Hydaspes two seasons of taking the honey, 

of the Medes. This river rising and of the passionate temper of 

in Media, flows through Susiana, the bees. 

near the city Susa, one of the Fumosque manu prtBtende se- 

capitals of the Persian empire. quaces,] It is a custom to drive 

The water of it was so very fa- bees with smoke. 

mous, that, according to Plu- Foetus.] The commentators 

tarch, the Persian kings would agree» that by this word not the 

drink of no other. young bees, but the honey, is 

His quidam iignis, &c.] The meant. 
poet observes, that some philo- Duo tempora me%«>»^ '^'^ 
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XaLTsretB """^ om teznB astmdit 

Fldaa, et oceani flpcctOB pede xeppulit 

Ant eadem sdna fngieiis ofat piKis aqiioai 

Txiatior ^?l»^i ■»■* cado dfMriidit in midM. 235 

dia iia mndniB wapaLttt, 

SlombiiB iTWj[iirmnt, et apicola 

Adfixae Tenifiy niiiiMiw|ue in 

Sin dnram metDea Ljem e m, pMceiue fiitiiio» 

ContiBoeqae anDnae, et zes miBenbere ficadas ; 240 

At saffire ^ijmOy ceinMmc lecidere inanm 

Qois dnbitet? nun aaqie ftnraa %;iiotna adecfit 

StelHo, et faidfagB copgerta coifailia biattiB. 

Immnnis^K aedena aliena ad pafanla fociis^ 



poet teems to falQow Aristode. Kcms to be, tiiough joa tfaink 

who sm there «re two sesaoos fit not to benefit younelf bj de- 

of maklDg booey, in q>niis aod prmiigthem of theirhooey, s^ 

in lutumn. it will be worth the while to 

Tay^ete.^ Tajgete wis ooe take sooie pains about preserr- 

oftbenaada. ' ing 



iUii ira wtodum smpra eK.] Ceraaqme recidere moiiet.] — 

He now assigns a reaaoo for Serrius seems to understiiBd 

spirting water and smo^ing the poet to mean, that some 

them; because otherwise, being wax should be cut into smaH 

animals of strong reaentment, pieces, and given the bees for 

they woukl rerenge their qoar- nouriahment. Bot he ia ccr- 

rel <Hi the perKMi who should tainljtobeandentDodof takiBg 

ofTer to assail Uiem. away the superflnoas waz, lert 



AninuuqueinaUnerepomimi.'] the empty cella ahoold alford 

It is said to be a Tulgar error room for nozious Bnlmala. 

that bees lose tbeir liYes with IfpuUui tieUio,'] Thejlettiois 

theirstings. .a small spotted linniy called 

Sin duram meiuet, Itc.] The also a Jir^. The poet cbUs it 

poet now proceeds to speak of ignotut, because of its creeping 

the manner in which those hives into holes and oomers. 

nhould be treated, wbere the Luc^fugit blaitii.'] ThtbiMi 

honey is not taken, but left to is an inaect aomething likt a 

support the bees in winter, and beetle : some take tbe cod u och 

menttons the plagues that infest to be the blaita, They are calkd 

thein. _ _ iitaifug<e^ becauae they do not 
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Aut asper crabro imp^bus se immiscuit armis ; 245 

Aut dirum tinese gemis, aut invisa Minervse 

Laxos in foribus suspendit aranea casses. 

Quo magis exhaustae fiierint, hoc acrius omnes 

Incumbent generis lapsi sarcire ruinas, 

Complebimtque foros, et floribus horrea texent. 2&0 

Si vero, quoniam casus apibus quoque nostros 

Vita tulit, tristi languebunt corpora morbo, 

Quod jam non dubiis poteris cognoscere signis ; 

Continuo est segris alius color : horrida vultufii 

Deformat macies ; tum corpora luce carenttun 255 

Exportant tectis, et tristia fimera ducunt : 

Aut ilke pedibus connexse ad limina pendent, 

Aut intus clausis cunctantur in sedibus omnes, 

Ignavseque fsBune et contracto frigore pigrae. 

Tum sonus auditur gravior, traotimque susurrant, 260 

Frigidus ut quondam sylvis immurmurat auster ; 

Cra&ro.] The hornet if an Quo magii exkmuta, &c.] It 

insect like a vnsp, but twice as has been observed by the writers 

big. on agriculture, that if the bees 

Imparibus armis.'] This insect have too much honey left them, 

is too large and strong for the they will be idle; wfa^reas if you 

beet to encounter with it. leave them but littie, tbey wiU 

Dirum tinea genut.'] The be diligent in repairing their 

tinsa is tiie moth that eats gar- loss. 
ments and many other things. Si vero, &c.] He speaks of 

Invisa MtnervtB aranea.]-^ the diseases of bees, and the re- 

Arachne, a L^rdian maid, dis- medies for them ; whence he 

puted witii Minerva the prefer. takes occasion to give a beauti-. 

ence in weaving tapestry. — ftd description of a plant, which 

Arachne performed her work to he calls ameliut. 
admiration; but as she had re- Horrida vultum deformat ma- 

presented in tt the crimes of se- cies.] Varro observes, that a 

▼eral of the gods, Minerva, in a rou^ look 4s a sign that the 

rage, destroyed it : at which bees are sick, unless it is about 

Arachne being grievcd, hanged the time of their beginning to 

herself. The goddess, in com- work ; for then they look rough 

passion» changed her to a spider . with laboux » «xkii ^<^^ \s»sv. 

Aa2 
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Ut mare sollicitum stridet Tefluentibiis undis, 
JE&taat ut dausis rapidus fomacibus ignis. 
Hic jam galbaneos suadebo incendere odores, 
Mellaque arundineis inferre canalibus, ultro 265 

Hortantem, et fessas ad pabula nota ▼ocantein. 
Proderit et tunsum gallae admiscere saporem, 
Arentesque rosas, aut igni pinguia multo 
Defruta, vel Psythia passos de vite racemoe, 
Cecropiumque tbymum, et grave olentia centMuea. 870 
Est etiam flos in pratis, cui nomen amdlo 
Fecere agricolae» facilis quserentibus berba. 
Namque imo ingentem tollit de cespite sylvam» 
Aureus ipse ; sed in foHis, quse plurima circum 
Funduntur, violse sublucet purpura nigrae. 275 

Saepe deum nexis omatse torquibus arse. 
Asper in ore sapor. Tonsis in viallibus illum 



GalkB.'] The gall is an excre- scribed is the euter atticut, or 

Bcence or nest of an insect, purple Italian starwort. But lct 

formed on the oaks in Italy, us see how Virgil'8 descriptkm 

after the same manner that oak agrees with the aster otttciu.— 

apples are in England. All parts Ray says it is common in thn 

of the oak, especially the galls, uncultivated valleys of Itily, 

are astringent ; they are very Sicily, and Narboime. Frofli 

proper, therefore» for the purg- this root arise a vast nomber of 

ing to which bees are subject in stalks, wfaich Virgil poetically 

the spring, occasioned by their calls a great wood, mgmUm 

feeding greedily upon spurge sylvam. The flovrer is of that 

after their winter penury. sort which botanists call a ra- 

Grave olentia centawrea.'] — diated discous flower : the disk 

This herb was so called from the is yellow, and the ray purple. 

Centaur Cbiron, who was said Fecere agricola.'] The poct 

to be thereby cured of a wound tells us, amellut is a mstic 

accidentally inflicted by an ar- name, not that bywhich it wat 

row of Hercules, according to known at Rome, and among the 

Pliny. writers of natural hiatory. 

Est etiam fios in pratis, Stc.] VioUe mgra.'] The common 

I think we may venture to af- violet. It is called black, fitva 

firm, that the plant bete d<&- \\ft^^V^^colour« 
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Pastores, et curva legont prope flumina Mellse. 

Hujus odorato radices inooque Baccho» 

Pabulaque in foribus plenis appone canistris. 280 

Sed si quem proles subito defecerit omnis, 

Nec, genus unde novee stirpis revocetur, habebit, 

Tempus et Arcadii memoranda inventa magistri 

Pandere, quoque modo caesis jam saepe juvencis 

Insincerus apes tulerit cruor, altius omnem 285 

Bxpediam prima repetens ab origine famam. 

Nam qua Pellsei gens fortunata Canopi 

Accolit efluso stagnantem flumine Nilum, 

Et circiun pictds vehitur sua rura phaselis; 

Quaque pharetratse vicinia Persidis urget, 290 

Sed n quem proles, &c.] The Alexandria. Therefore Virgil 

poet having a^ready spoken of describes the west side of the 

the ways of driying noicious Delta, by calling it the Pellsean 

animals from the bees, and of Canopus, on account of the 

the method of curing their dis* neighbourhood of Alexandria. 
eases, now proceeds to describe Oens fortunataJ] The inha- 

the manner after which the bitants of this part of Egypt are 

total loss of them may be re- called happy, on account of the 

paired, which he tells us was great fertility of their country. 
practised by the Eg^rptians. Accolit qfiuo itetgnantem Jiu- 

Arcadii magittriJ] The Ar- mine Nilum.] Strabo tells us, 

cadian master is Aristaens. that when the Nile overflows, 

PeWm Canopi,'] Strabo tells the whole country is covered 

us, that this city was so called with water, except their habita- 

from Canopus, the pilot of Me- tions, which are built either 

nelaus, who died there ; and upon natural hills, or upon banks 

that it is a hundred and twenty raised by art, which at that time 

stadia distant from Alezandria. have the appearance of so many 

Pella, according to the same islands. 
author, was accounted the me- Pharetrata vicinia Persidis.'] 

tropoUs of Macedonia, being the The Persians were famous for 

birth-place both of Philip and riding, hunting, and shootmg 

Alexander. The city Canopus arrows. We are not to under- 

gives name to one of the most stand the poet in this place as 

considerable mouthsoftheNile, speaking of Persia strictly so 

being the nearest to the city called, which was bounded on 

which Alexander built in Egypt, the west by Susiana and Media, 

and called from his own name on the noTtli \y] ^vcXJnaw^ tscv^^^x^ 

Aa3 
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£t viridem .^gyptum nigra fcBcundat arena, 
£t diyersa raemt septem discurrit in ora 
Usque coloratis amnis deTezus ab IndiB : 
Omnis in hac certam regio jacit arte aalutem. 
£xiguus primmn, aixjue ipsos ooxitractua ad usus 295 

east by Caramania, and on the tiie Lower "B^gyptf 1 shaH foitow 

aouth by the Persian gul^ but the desGription gi^en of it b; 

of the empire of those people Strabo. This famous geograpto 

extended by Cynis. Xenophon observes, that the Nile tlowi 

tells us that great monarch left directly northward, fiom the 

behind him an empire bounded borders of £3thiopia, tin it coma 

on the east by the Mofe Ery^ to the Delta, wfaere bdng di- 

thnBum, on the north by the 'vided as &om a vertex, it mikei 

Black sea, on the west by Cy- a triangular figure : the sides of 

prus and Egypt» and oa the the triangle are two channelB d 

south by Ethiopia. Here, then, the Nile running down on eacfa 

we see plainly how the Nile may side of it to the sea ; that oi 

press the borders of Persia, the right hand to Pelusium, and 

since the Persians had extended that on the left to Canopus ud 

their dominion as f ar as Egypt. Heraclium : and the base is th» 

The poet had before spoken of sea coast between I^usium and 

the west side of the Delta under Heraclium. Thus the island is 

the name of Canopus ; and now encompaased by the sea, and 

he expresses the east side, or two channels of the Nile; and 

Pelusian mouth of the Nile, as is called Delta, because it re- 

bordering on the empire of the sembles the Greek letter of that 

Persians. Catrou finds some name. 

coloiiies of Persians seated on Coloratis amnit derexut ab 

each side of the Upper Egypt, Indis.] The Ethiopians, from 

which he thinks the poet means whose country the Nile is al- 

inthisverse. k)wed ta descend, were fre- 

yiffra arena.'] Arena is fre- quently called Indians by the 

quently used for any sort of ancients. Thus our poet himself, 

soil ; and besides, it has been in the eighth .£neid, mentk)ns 

observed by travellers of the Indians among the nations that 

best credit, that the natural soil assisted Anthony and Cleopatra. 

of Egypt is sand. Uere the IndiaDS are generaU; 

Septem discurrit in ora.] The allowed to be the Ethiopians, 

seven mouths of the N ile are for it does not appear that there 

so very famous, and so fre- were any oriental Indians in that 

quently spoken of, that it may army. 

seem unnecessary to say any Omms regio.l Bythesewords 

thing here conceming them.— the poet plainly shews tiiat he 

But as the sense of this passage has been spealdng only of one 

very much depends on a right country. 

understanding of the foim of fixiguiM primum, &c.] It vas 
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Eligitur locus : hunc aogustique imbrice tecti 
Farietibusque premunt arctis, et quatuor addunt, 
Quatuor a ventis obliqua luce fenestras. 
Tum vitulus, bima curvans jam comua frontef 
Quseritur; huic geminae nares, et spiritus oris 300 

Multa reluctanti obstruitur, plagisque perempto . 
Tunsa per integram solvuntiur viscera pellem. 
Sic positum in clauso linqnunt, et ramea costis 

Subjiciimt fragmenta, thymum» casiasque recentes. 

• 

Hoc geritur, zephyris primum impellentibus undas, 305 

Ante novis rubeant quam prata coloribus, ante 

Gairula quam tignis nidum suspendat hirundou 

Interea teneris tepefactus in ossibus humor 

.^E^tuat, et visenda modis animalia miris> 

Trunca pedum primo> mox et stridentia pennis 310 

Miscentur, tenuemque magis magis a^ra carpunt ; 

Donec, ut sestivis efiusus nubibus imber, 

Brupere ; aut ut, nervo pulsante, sagittae, 

Frima leves ineimt si quando proelia Parthi. 

Quis deus hanc, Musse, quis nobis extudit artem ? 315 

Unde nova ingressus hominum experientia cepit ? 

Pastor Aristseus fiigiens Peneia Tempe> 

the general opinion of antiquity concludes the Grcorgick» with 

that bees were produced from the fable of Aristseus, which in- 

the putrid bodies of cattle. cludes that of Oipheus and £u- 

Zephyris pHmum impellentibus rydice. This paragraph contains 

undM,'] Tliis wind is said by the complaint of Aristaeus for 

Fliny to begin to blow about the the loss of his bees, and his 

eighth of February. mother*8 permission to him to 

Hirundo.] The time of the enter the sources of the rivers. 

swallows coming is said by Co* Peneia Tempe."] Tempe^ as 

lumella to be about the twenti- was pbserved in the note on 

8th. or twenty-third of Fe- book ii. ver. 469. is used by the 

iMmry. poets to express any pleasant 

Qtm deu8, &c.] The poet plain ; but here the epithet Pe- 
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Amissis, ut £B]na, ajnbns morboque ^soneque, 

Tristis ad extremi sacrum caput adstitit amnis, 

Multa querens, atque hac afiatus voce parentem : ^ 

'* Mater Cyrene, mater, qu» gui^tis Hajus 

Ima tenes, quid me prseclaia stirpe deorum, 

Si modo, quem perhibes, pater eat Th^onbrseus Apdlo, 

Invisum fettis genuisti? aut quo tibi nostri 

Pulsus amor ? ■ quid me cselum dperare jubebas ? 325 

£n etiam hunc ipsum vitse mortalis honorem, 

Quem mihi vix frugum et pecudum custodia solers 

Omnia tentanti extuderat, te matre, relinquo. 

Quin age, et ipsa manu felices erue sylvas ; 

Fer stabulis inimicum ignem, atque interfice messes: 330 

Ure sata, et yalidam in vites molire bipennem ; 

Tanta meae si te ceperunt tsedia laudis." 

At mater sonitum tiialamo sub fluminis alti 



neia plainly determines that the which I sh&ll giye an abstract. 

real Thessalian Tempe is meant. This beautiful young lady was 

The river Peneus rises in Pin- e^ucated by het father, in the 

dus, a great mountain of Thes- valleys of Pindus. Her whole 

saly, and iiows through the de- delight was in hunting wild 

lightful plains of the Thessalian beasts, which greatly tended to 

Tempe. the security of her father^s cat- 

Cafut^ Some understand tle. Apollo happened to see her 

this of the mouth of the river ; fighting with a lion, and fell in 

but that was near Tempe, where love with her ; in consequence 

Aristaeus was supposed to dwell. of which he carried her into 

He forsook the plains, and re- Africa, where she was delivered 

tired to the springs of the river, of our Aristseus, and gave her 

and the mountain Pindus. name to the famous city Cy- 

Maier CyrefM^ Virgil makes rene. 

Cyrene the daughter of Peneus; Thymhraus ApoUo.'] Apoilo 

butPindarmakesherthedaugh- had this sumame from Thym- 

ter of Hypseus, king of the La- bra, a town of Troas, where be 

pithae, son of the Naiad Creusa, had a famous temple. 

by Peneus. Almost the whole Bipennem.] The bixfettnis is t 

ninth Pythian ode is taken up sort of bill with two edgea. 
with the account of Cyrene, of 
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* Sensit: eam drcum Milesia vellera nymphae 
' Carpebant, hyali saturo fiicata colore : 835 

B Dr^rmoque, Xanthoque, Ldgeaque, Fhyllodoceque, 
' Ceesariem efiusae nitidam per candida ooUa : 
Nessee, Spioque, Thaliaque, Cymodoceque, 
' Cydippeque, et flava Lycorias ; altera virgo, 

Altera tum primos Lucinae experta labores : 840 

JjDHoque et Bero^ soror, Oceanitides ambse, 
Ambse amro, pictis incinctse pellibus ambse ; 
Atque Ephyre, atque Opis, et Asia Deiopea ; 
£t tandem positis velox Arethusa sagittis.) 
Inter quas curam Clymene narrabat inanem 845 

Vulcani, Martisque dolos, et dulcia furta < 
Aque Chao densos diviim numerabat amores. 
Carmine quo captse, dum fiisis mollia pensa 
Devolvunt ; iterum matemas impulit aures 
Luctus Aristsei, vitreisque sedilibus omnes 359 

Obstupuere : sed ante alias Arethusa sorores 
Prospiciens, summa flavum caput extulit unda, 
£t procul : " O gemitu non frustra exterrita tanto, 
Cjrrene soror ; ipse tibi tua maxima cura 
Tristis Aristaeus Penei genitoris ad undam 355 

MUesia vellera,'] See the note Being pursued by*the river-god 

on book iii. ver. 306. Alpheus, she was changed into 

HycUiJ] This colour is a sea- a fountain by Diana. 
green or glass colour. Curam Clymeti/e narrabeit ina» 

Drymoque, &c.^ The poets nem Vtdcani, &c.] This story of 

seem fond of making long cata- the amour of Mars and Venus» 

logues of nymphs, as may be and their being caught Xn a net 

seen in Hesiod, Homer, and by Vulcan, is sung by Demodo- 

others. cus, in the eighth Odyssey. 

Tandem po9itit velox Arethusa Penei genitorit,'] We bave 

iogitti».'] The nymph Arethusa, seen already that Peneus, ac« 

according to the f^le, wasthe cordingtoPindar,wasthegrand- 

daughter of Nereus and Doris, father of Cyrene. 
gnd one of Diana'9 cpmpaiuoQs. 



( 
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Stat lachrymaii8,,et te crudelein nomine dicit." 
Huic percussa nova mentem formidine mater, 
" Duc, age, duc ad nos ; fes illi limina diviim 
Tangere," ait.: simul alta jubet dispedere late 
Flumina, qua juvenis gressus infenret: at illum 360 
Curvata in montis feudem drcumstetit unda, 
Aocepitque sinu vasto, nusitque sub amnem. 
Jamque domum mirans genetricis, et humida regna, 
Speluncisque lacus dausos, lucosque sonantes, l 

Ibat, et, ingenti motu stupe£Bu:tu8 aquarum, 365 

Omnia sub magna labentia flumina terra 
Spectabat diversa locis> Phasimque, Lycumque, 
Et caput, unde altus primum se erumpit Enipeus, 
Unde pater Tiberinus, et unde Aniena fluenta, 
Saxosumque sonans Hypanis, Mysusque Gaicus, 370 
£t gemina aiu^tus taurino comua vultu 
Eridanus ; quo non alius per pinguia culta 
In mare puq)ureum violentior effluit amnis. 
Postquam est in thalami pendentia pumice tecta 

Jamqtte domum, &c.] This Aniena fluenta.'] TheAniois 

paragraph contains the entrance a riyer of Italy. 

of Aristaeus within the earth, Hypanis.] The Hypanis is a 

and his astonishment at the river of Scythia. 

sight of the sources of the seve- Mysusque Cdicus.'\ The Cai- 

ral rivers. cus rises in Mysia. 

Phasimqtie Lycumque.'] These Oemina auratus taurino-cor- 

rivers, according to Strabo, are nua vultu Eridanus.'] The Eri- 

two of the most fanious of Ar- danus, called also llie Po, is a 

menia, and fall into the Black great and famous river of Italy. 

sea. It is common with the poets to 

Primum se erumpit Enipeus.] represent great rivers with the 

Enipeus is a river of Thessaly, face of a bull:. 

flowing through Pharsalus, and In mare purpureum.] Puiple 

falling into Peneus, according is an epithet frequently given to 

to Strabo. the sea by the ancients. See the 

Pater Tiberinus.'] The Tiber, note on book iii. ver. 359. 

on the banks of which Kome is PostqpAam ut^ *«»! This pa- 
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.'Perventum, et nad fletus cognovit inanes 375 

Cyrene ; manibus liquidos dant ordine fontes 
Oermanae, tonsisque ferunt mantelia villis. 
Pars epulis onerat menaas, et plena reponunt 
Pocula. Panchseis adolescunt ignibus arse. 
£t mater, " Cape Mseonii cardiesia Bacchi ; 380 

Oceano Hbemus>" ait. Simul ipsa precatur 
Oceanumque patrem rerum, Nymphasque sorores, 
.Centum qu» sylvas, centum quse flumina servant. 
Ter Hquido ardentem perfudit nectare Vestam ; 
Ter flamma ad summum tecti subjecta reluxit 7 385 
Omine quo firmans animum, sic incipit ipsa; 
** Est in Carpathio Neptuni gurgite vates, 
Caeruleus Proteus, magnum qui piscibus sequor 
Bt juncto bdpedum curru metitur equorum. 

of Arittseus by his mother, her was of opinion that ail things 

instnictions, and the character were originally derived finom 

of Proteus. water. 

Ifumes,'] Servius says, these Perfudit nectare Festam.] — 

lamentations were votn, because Nectar is here used for wine. 

they were moved by thUiga easy The ancienfs had two Vettaa, 

to be repaired. one the motlier of Satum, who 

Pancfksis ignffm.'] Panchflea is the same with the earth; and 

is a country of Arabia Felix, the other the daughter of tbe 

famous for franliincense. same deity, who presides over 

Matmii carchesia BoccAt.]-— hearths. 

Servius interprets Mseonii, LydU, Carpathio.'] Carpathus, now 

Philargyrius adds, that Lydia called Scarpanto, is an istand of 

was anciently called Mteonia ; the Mediterranean, over against 

and that the mountahi Timohis, Egypt, finom which the neigh- 

famouB for good wine, is in that bouring sea vtss called Carpa* 

country. — ^The carchesium vms thian. 

an obk>ng sort of cup, a little Proteus.'] It does not appear 

tlatted about the middle, and certainly n-om andent history 

haying the haadles reaching who this Proteus really vms. 

frcfm top to bottom. The poets, however, have made 

Oceanumqw patrem rerum.'] him a sea-god, and servant to 

This expression is according to Neptune. 

the philosophy of Thales, who Bipedum eq^uMynKml^ "X^afi&^ 
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Hic nunc Emathise portus patriamque revisit S90 

Pallenen : hunc et nymphse veneramur> et ipte 
Orandaeyus Nereus : novit namque onmia vates, 
Qu» sint, quse fiierint, quse mox ventura trahantor. | 
Quippe ita Neptuno visum est : imTn<tTiia cujus 
Armenta, et turpes pascit sub gurgite phocas. S9» ' 

Hic tibi, nate, prius vindis capiendus, ut omnem 
Expediat morbi causam, eventusque secundet. 
Nam sine vi non ulla dabit praecepta, neque iUum 
Orando flectes : vim duram et vincula capto 
Tende : doli drcum hsec demum firangentur inanes. 400 
Ipsa ego te, medios cum sol aocenderit aestus, 
Cum sitiunt herbae, et pecori jam gratior umbra est, 
In secreta sems ducam, quo fessus ab imdis 
Se recipit ; facile ut somno aggrediare jacentem. 
Verum ubi correptum mauibus, vindisque tenebia ; 405 
Tum variae eludent species atque ora ferarum. 
Flet enim subito sus horridus, atraque tigris» 
Squamosusque draco, et fulva cervice lesena : 
Aut acrem flammae sonitum dabit, atque ita vinchs 
Excidet, aut in aquas tenues dilapsus abibit. 410 

Sed quanto ille magis formas se vertet in omnes, 
Tanto, nate, magis contende tenacia vincla ; 
Donec talis erit, mutato corpore» qualem 



fictitious sea-hones are sup- of Proteus, though it has been 

posed to resemble horses in akeady observed Homer caUs 

their foreparts with two legs, him an Egyptian. He might, 

and to end in a tail like fishes. perhaps, be bom in Macedon, 

Therefore Virgil calls them both and then travel into Egypt ; for 

fishes and horses. according to Herodotus, he wts 

PaUenen.] Pallene is a pe- an obscure peraon in that coun- 

nlnsula of Macedon. Virgil try. 
makes this the natrre co\XQtonf 



\ 
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Videris, inoepto tegeret ettm kttniiia sottno." 
Haec ait, et liquidmn ambroflise difilindit odorem ; 415 
Quo totum nati coipus perduxit : at illi 
Dulcis compositis spiravit crmibus amra, 
Atqae habilis membris venit vigor. Est specus ingens 
Exesi latere in montiB, quo phuima vento 
Cogitor, inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos ; 4W 
Deprensis olim statio totissima nautis. 
Intus se yaati Proteus tegit objice saxi. 
Hic juvenem in latebris aversum a Imnine nympba 
Gdlocat : ipsa procul nebulis obscma resistit. 
Jam rapidus torrens sitientes Sirius Indos, 425 

Ardebat cselo ; et medium sol igneus orbem 
Hauserat : arebant herbse, et cava flomina siccis 
Faucibus ad limum radii tepefacta coqnebant ; 
Cum Proteus consueta petens a fluctibns antra 
Ibat : eum vasti circum gens humida ponti 490 

Exultans rorem late dispersit amarum. 
Stemunt se somno dirersae in littx)rS phocse. 
L^Ipse, v^t stabuli cuflfos in montibns dhm, 
Vesper ubi e pastu vituloar ad tecta reducit, 
Auditisque lupos acuunt balalibus i|gnr, 435 

Jtmi rapi4u3t 8ec.] Here M All these ^ords, rapidus, tor- 

poet uses a beautiM circumlo» r^fu, jitientef, IndoSt (gtdebait 

cution to express the middle of ignew, are expressive of great 

one of the hottest days in sum* heftt. He enlarges the idea, by 

- mer. Sirius, a star of the first repfesenting the grass bufnt up, 

magnitude in the mouth of the and the rivers boiled to mod. 

dog, rises about the time of the It. ^as the violent heat thtit 

sun'8 entering into Leo, t o war d s caused Proteus to retire into his 

the latter end of July, midting cttte, vrhere he would be the 

what we call the dog-day». He more eftsily surprised, being fk- 

shews it to be tfae time of noofi, tigued and glad to sleep. 
by saying the sun had finiished Ama%ln.^ The sea water is 

the middle or half of his course. rea&y M Ctetf as weil as salt. 
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Considit ecopnlo medius, numerumque recenaet.J 

Cujus Aristaeo quoniam est oblata facultas; 

Vix defessa senem passus componere membra, ] 

Ctun clamore ruit magno» manicisque jacentem j 

Occupat. lUe suae contra non immemor artis, 440 

Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum> 

Ignemque, horribilemque feram, fluviumque liquentem. 

Verum ubi nulla fiigam reperit pellacia, victus 

In sese redit, atque hominis tandem ore locutus : 

" Nam quis te, juvenum confidentissime, nostras 445 

Jussit adire domos ? quidve hinc petis ?" inquit. At ilk: 

" Scis, Proteu, scis ipse : neque est te fallere cuiquam. 

Sed tu desine velle : deiim prsecepta secuti 

Veuimus hinc lapsis qusesitum oracula rebus." 

Tantum effatus ; ad hsec vates vi denique multa 450 

Ardentes oculos intorsit lumine glauco, 

Et graviter frendens, sic fatis ora resolvit : 

" Non te nullius exercent nmninis irse. 

Magna luis commissa : tibi has miserabilis Orpheus 

Haudquaquam ob meritum poenas, ni fata resistant, 455 

Suscitat ; et rapta graviter pro conjuge ssevit. 

Illa quidem, dum te fiigeret per fliunina prseceps, 

Tantum effatus, &c.] The magni ; but the nymphs, who 

poet now proceeds to the answer were offended with Aristsus, 

of Proteus, wherein he tells were not great deities : and as 

Aristseus the cause of his disas- for Orpheus and Eurydice, they 

ter was the injury offered by were no deities at all. 
him to Eurydice, the wife of Orpheus.'] He was the son of 

Orpheus. This whole story is Q£agrus, a king, or, according 

told by Virgil in so beautiful a to Servius, a river of Thrace, by 

manncr, that it does not seem the muse Calliope. He is highly 

unworthy of tlie mouth of a celebrated for his extraordinary 

deity. skill in music and poetry, aod 

Non te nuUius.] Servius in- was one of the Argonauts. 
terprets this, non humilis sed 
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Immanem ante pedes hydrum moritura puella 
Servantem ripas alta non vidit in herba. 
At chorus aequalis Dryadum clamore supremos 460 

Implerunt montes : flerunt Rhodopeise arces, 
Altaque Pangsea, et Rhesi Mavortia tellus, 
Atque Getae, atque Hebrus, et Actias Orithyia. 
Ipse cava solans segrum testudine amorem, 
Te, dulcis conjux, te solo in littore secum, 465 

Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 
Taenarias etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis, 
£t caligantem nigra formidine lucum 
Ingressus, Manesque adiit, regemque tremendum, 
Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda. 470 
At cantu commotse Erebi de sedibus imis 
Umbrse ibant tenues, simulachraque luce carentum : 
(^Quam multa in sylvis avium se millia condimt, 
Vesper ubi, aut hibemus agit de montibus imber :\ 

RhodopeicB arces.'] Rhodope really made of the shells of tor- 

and Pangsea are mountains of toises. It was a received story 

Thrace. among the ancients that Mer- 

Rhesi Mavortia telltts,'] Mars cury, finding accidentally a dead 

was said to be bom In Thrace. tortoise on the banks of the 

Rhesus was 4:he son of Mars, Nile, made a lyre of it ; whence 

and king of Thrace in the time Horace calls him, curva lyra 

of the Trojan war, which was parentem, * 

after the death of Orpheus. Ttmarias fauces.] Taenarus 

OetdB.] The Getae were a is a promontory of Peloponne- 

people dwelling in the neigh- sus, fabled to be the entrance 

bourhood of Thrace. into the infernal regions. 

Hehrtts.'] A river of Thrace. Manes.] This word is used 

Et Actias Orithyia.'] Ori- for departed souls, for the places 

thyia was the daughter of Erec- where they dwell, and also for 

theus, king of the Athenians. the infemsJ deities. 
She was ravished by Boreas, EreH.] Erebus, according to 

and carried into Thrace. Hesiod, was the son of Chaos ; 

Cava testtidine.] The poet but according to some, it is the 

calls the lyre cava testudo, be- name of the profoundest man- 

cause the ancient lyres were sion of hell. 

Bb2 
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Matres atque viri, defonctaque oorpom vita 47i 

Magnanimikin hercmm, pueri» ionuptaBque padim, 
Impositique rogis juvenes ante ora parentimi; 
Quos circum limua niger» et de^QnniB arondo 
Coc^rti, tardaque palu3 inamabilia onda 
Alligat, et novies Btyx interfuaa oolSrcet. 480 

Quin ipsse stupuere domus, atque intima Ledu 
Tartara, cseruleosque implexae crinibus anguea 
Eumenides, tenuitque inhians tria Cerberua ofb, 
Atque Ixionii cantu rota constitit orbis. 

^amque pedem referens casus evaserat omnee, 48S 

Redditaque Eurydice superaB veniebat ad aunis» 
Pone sequens ; namque hanc dederat Proeexpina kgeiaj| 
Cum subita incautum dementia cepit amantem, 
Ignoscenda quidem, sdrent id ignoscere Manes. 

tHestitit, Eurydicenque suam, jam luce sub ipea, 490 
Immemor heu ! victusque animi, req^exit. \ Ibi QoauM 
Efiusus labor, atque inunitis rupta t^nranni 
Foedera, terque fragor stagnis auditus Avepiis. 

Cocyti.] Cocytus and Styx were quite retired from the in- 

are rivers of hell. fernal domimonft, is iBferrcd, 

Cantu.'] The story of Ixion though not directly expresfted 

is, that he "was condemned to a by the poet. 

perpetual turning upon a wheel Ignoscenda quidem.] O^id 

in hell. says, Eurydice herself did not 

Jamque pedem r^erens, &c.] blame him, because his emir 

The poet proceeds to relate the proceeded from love of ber. 

return of Eurydice to light, the Fragor.'] Serviut understinds 

unhappy impatience of Orpheus fragor to mean an exultation df 

to gaze at her, his lamentations the shades at the retum of £u- 

for his second loss, and the mi> rydice ; but I think fragw is 

serable death of that great poet, not used for a sound of joy : at 

which concludes the speech of least I am sure Virgil never uset 

Proteus. it in that sense, but for some 

Namque hanc dederat Proser- great crash, or horrid noiae. I 

pina legemJ] The condition of take it in this place to mean a 

not looking at his wife, tiU they disiQAl aound g;iveo by tbc earth, 
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lUa; ' Quis et me/ inquit, ' miseram, et te perdidit, Orpheu ? 
Quis tantus furor ? en iterum crudelia retro 495 

Fata vocant, oonditque natantia lumina somnuStf 
Jamque vale : feror mgenti circumdata nocte, 

Invftlidiasque tifoi tendens, heu ! noi#tua, palmas.'- 

Dixit, et ex oculis subitojjoeu fumus in auras 
Commix^ tenues, fiigit diversa :/ nei^ue illum 500 

Prensantem nequioquam umbrasJet multa yolentem 
Dieere, pneterea vidit ; nec portitor Orci 
Amplius objectam passus transire paludem. 

I Quid £aceret ? quo se rapta bis conjuge ferret ? 

uQuo fletu Manes, qua numina vooe moveret ? 505 

nia quidem Stygia nabat jam frigida cymba. 
Septem illum totos peiiiibent ex ordine menses 
Rupe sub aSria, deserti ad Strymonis undam 
Flevisse^ et gelidis hsec evolvisee sub antria^ 
Mulcentem tigres, et «gentem carmine quercus. 510 

I^Qualis populea moarens Fhilomela sub umbra 
Anussos queritur foetus ; quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit : at illa 
Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et moBstis late loca queatibus implet.^ 515 
Nulla Venus, non ulli animum flexere HjonensBi. 

or perhmps a clap of thunder, to ciously chosen by the poet on 

signify the greatness of the mis- this occasion, because the leaves 

Ijprtune. of this tree trembling with the 

Strymonit.'] Strymon is a least breath of air, make a sort 

river of Macedon, on the bor- of melancholy rustling. 

ders of Thrace. PhUomela.] Servius thinks 

Qualis popuka, &c.] Thia the poet puts the nightingale 

simUe is no less justly than ge- here for any bird ; but surely 

nerally admired at one of the what the poet says here could 

mofit beautiful that ever came not be appHed to any other 

from tbe mouth of a poet. bird. 

Populea.'\ The poplar is judi- 
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Soini Hyp ctboiam gbcies, Tamafnwpie nmkm, 
Arvaqae Riphgii» imiiqiBm TidiialaL pnzmB 
Loirtzafafit, raptam. Eonrficen, atqiie irrztaL Dids 
DoiUL qaeiens. Spietae Cicomzni qvo mnzieTe matreEk ^iO 
loter 9Bcra.Deiim, iHtLiuiiiqae orgm ^Socdta^ 



XvB. <{aoqiie naziiiorea capat a cervice refnlsQiii 

Gfifgite cam meifio portaDs QEagzins Hebms 

VoHezety EaiycEceii ^ozy ipaa et fingida lii^iiay 525 I 

Ah miaeiam Enrj&en ! anima fi^Knte focabat : j 

EoTfdiecn toto zefierefaant fhimfne r^ne." 

HaBC R o t ei» ; et ae jacta de£t aeqnor in altiim. 

Qmqae dedit, flpamantan nndam sob Tertioe tofEit. 

At non C jrene : namqne ultzo affiita timentem : 530 

Nate, licet tziates aninio depeDere coras. 

" Haec omnia morbi caosa: hinc miserabile nymphae 

Com quibtts iOa choros hids agitabat in altis, 

Exitiom misere apibos. Ta munera supplex 



Tantfi/M.] The Tanais, or CEagnis the Thracian king or 

Don, i* a river of Muscovy, river meationed before to be 

which empties itself into the the father of Orpheus. 
lake Mseotis, and divides Europe Eurydxcen.'^ The repetition 

from Asia. of the name of Eurydice, in this 

Spretas Ciconum quo munere and the following verses, is ex- 

m///r/?*.] The Cicones were a ceedingly beautiKiI. 
peoplc of Thrace, living near At non Cyrene.'] Proteus, 

the mountain Ismanis, and the having delivered his oracular 

outlets of the river Hebrus. answer, Cyrene adviscs her soi» 

Noclumique orgia Bacchi.] to offer sacrifices to the offended 

The orgics were a mad solem- nymphs, and to appease the 

nity sacrcd to Bacchus, which manes of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

was cclcbrated with a kind of Aristaeus follows the instruc- 

drunkcn fury. It was in one of tions of his mother, ahd is sur- 

thpse drunken fits, it seems, prised to see a swarm of becs 

that Orpheus was torn in pieces. come out of the carcases of the 

(Hof^rius Hebrus.] The He- sacrificed oxen. 
brus ii callcd CEagrian, from 
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l>nde petens pacem, et faciles venerare Napseas. 535 

Namque dabimt veniam votis, irasque remittent. 

Sed, modus orandi qui sit, prius ordine dicam. 

Quatuor eximios prsestanti corpore tauros, 

Oui tibi nunc viridis depascunt summa Lycaei, 

Delige, et intacta totidem cervice juvencas. 540 

Quatuor his aras aka ad delubra Dearum 

Constitue, et sacrum jugulis demitte cruorem : 

Corporaque ipsa boum frondoso desere luco. 

Post, ubi nona suos Aurora ostenderit ortus.; 

Inferias Orphei Lethaea papavera mittes, 545 

Flacatam Eurydicen vitulavenerabere csesa, 

Et nigram mactabis ovem, lucumque revises.** 

Haud mora : continuo matris praecepta facessit : 

Ad delubra venit ; monstratas excitat aras ; 

Quatuor eximios prsestanti corpore tauros 550 

Ducit, et intacta totidem cervice juvencas. 

Post, ubi nona suos Aurora induxerat ortus, 

Inferias Orphei mittit, lucumque revisit. 

Hic vero subitum ac dictu mirabile monstrum 

Aspiciunt ; liquefacta boum per viscera toto 555 

Stridere apes utero, et ruptis effervete costis ; 

Immensasque trahi nubes : jamque arbore summa 

Confluere, et lentis uvam demittere ramis. 

Haec super arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam. 



Nap^Bcis.^i The Napsese are ing now finished this noble 

the same with the Dryades. poem, takes care to inform the 

Inferias.'] The irtferuB were reader of the time whcn it was 

sacrifices offered to Jhe Manes. written, and of the name of the 

Uvam.'] See the note on book author, asserting it to himself, 

ii. ver. 60. that no future plagiary might 

HcBc super, &c.] Virgil hav- pretend to so great an honour. 
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£t auper axbodbas : Cssar dam nui^iiB ad altmn 50) 
FulmiDat Eaphrateu bello, viotnrqiie Irolentes 
Per populos dat jura, viamqQe adfecfat Oljmpo. 
nio Virgilium me tempore dulds alebat 
Parthenope, BtudiiB florentem ignobiliB oti : 
Garmina qui luai pastorum, andaxque jnyenta, 5€5 

Tltyre, te patulsB cxcini sub tegmine filgi. 

— 

C4nar dum magntu, &c.] — and drew the neigfaboaring d&- 

These Unes are a fireth argu^ tions, and eTen the InditDi, to 

, ment, that Virgil continued the make a voluntary subminioati 

care of his GeorgickB as long as him. See the notes od ver. 27. 

he lived, for the time here men- 30. boc^ iii. 
tioned is the year before his Parthefiope.} Thia wm tbe 

death. It was tfaen that Ai^as- name of an ancient city, whicb, 

tus Csesar was at the heaii of when rebuilt» waa caUedNayici. 
tfae Roman legions in person, AudaxquejuventaA Acooii- 

on tfae banks of the i&iphrates, iag to Servnis, Virgil waa twca. i 

and compelled Phraates to re- ty-eight years old whcn be I 

store the eagles whlch tfae Par- wrote fais eclogues. 
tfaians faad taken from Crassus ; 
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ABI ALO 

Abi-es, etis, f. apine-tree, G. ii. 68. 

accingor, w.^d.preparedfor, G. iii, 46/ 

«iccipio, V. 3. 1 gatker, G. iv. 172. 

ac-er, ris, re, ac-ris, re, simft, G. iii. 8. provident, diligent, G. ii. 

405. 
acerv-us, i, m. an heap, a stack, Gr, i. 158, 185. 
aci-es, ei, f. an army, G. 1 . 480. 
actus, par. dispersed, G. iii. 482. past, G. i. 413. 
acuo, V. 3. / ronse, G. iv. 435. 
adeo, adv. chiefiy, G. i. 24. 
adversus, adj. adverse — adverso flumine, against the stream, G. i. 

201. 
aed-es, is, f. a hee-hive, G. iv. 258. 
aeg-er, ra, rura, adj. sick at heart, E. i. 13. painful, G. iii. 512. 

pining, G. iv. 464. 
aequus, adj. kind, G. ii. 225. wholesome, G. iii. 546. 
a-er, eris, m. the air, the top {ofa tree,) G. ii. 123. 
aes, eeris, n. money, E. i. 36. a drum, G. iv. 161. armour, G. ii. 282. 

a brazen statue, G. i. 480. a vessel, G. iii. 363. 
aest- as, atis, f. the spring, G. iii. 296. a year, G. iv. 207. the air, G. iv. 

59. 
aeth-er, eris, m. Jupiter, G. ii. 325. 
ag-ens, entis, par. moving or draunng, G. iv. 510. pursuing, G. iii. 

412. 
aggredior, v. 3. / aspire to, E. iv. 48. seize, G. iv. 404. 
agito, V. 1. / manage, treat of, G. iii. 287. 
agm-en, inis, n. a swarm, G. iv. 59. a fiood, spout, G. i. 322. the 

winding ofa serpent, G. iii. 423. 
ago, V. 3. / disperse, G. i. 421 . / spread, G. ii. 364. / ihrow off, G. iii. 

203. / tum about, G. ii. 392. 
almus, adj. pregnant, G. ii. 330. 
alo, V. 3. 1 propagate, G. i. 22. 

B 



ALT CIR 

alt-um, i, n. the top {pfa tree,) G. ii. 210. 

alve-us, i, m. the hoUsnD trunk of a tree, G. ii. 453. 

amanis. adj. briny, G. ii. 238. iv. 431. 

anim-us, i, m. thought, G. iv. 132. desire, appetiie, G. iii. 521 

memory, £. ix. 51. nature, G. ii. 51. 
antr-um, i,.n. a den, cave, grotto, an hoUow trunk, G. iv. 44. 
apto, V. l. / set, G. ii. 359. 
aptuB, Kdi]. fastened together, G. iii. 168. 
arbust-um, i, n. a vineyard, G. ii. 416. 
ardeo, v. 2. / love eamesily, £. ii. 1. 

argutus, adj. whistling, whispering, E. vii. 1. viii. 22. G. i. 294; 
aridus, adj. shrUl, crashing, G. i. 357. 
arist-a, ae, f. a year, E. i. 70. 

arm-a, arum, n. pl. utensils, in^ruments, implements, G. i. 160. 
armatus, par. manned, G. i. 255. 
arv-um, i, n. soil, womb, G. iii. 136. 
Asius, adj. Asian, ofAsia, a Idke and town near the river CanUr, 

G.i. 383.iv. 343. 
atque, con, forthwith, G. iii. 526. 

auct-or, oris, m. et f. a donor, giver, G. i. 27. prognostic, G. i. 4S2. 
aven-a, ae, f. {met.) ajnpe, an humble strain, E. i. 2. x. 51. 
aul-a, ae, f. an honeycomb, G. iv. 202. 

Bacchatus, par. danced over by Bocchanals, G. ii. 487. 

bid-ens, entis, m. an hoe, amattock, G. ii. 355, 400. 

bonus, adj. skilful, E. v. 1. 

brachi-um, i, n. the tendrils ofa vine, G. ii. 368. a claw, G. i. 34. 

brum-a, ae, f. the tmnter-solstice, G. i. 211. 

Cado, V. 3. / am neglected, G. iii. 138. 

calath-us, i, m. milk-pan, G. iii. 402. 

can-is, is, m. et f. a dog-flsh, (sea-dog,) E. vi. 77. the dog-star, G. i. 

2ia. ii. 353. 
cano, v. 3. / croak, G. i. 378. 
capistr-um, i, n. a muzzle, G. iii. 399. 
capto, V. l. / snuff, G. i. 376. 
captus, par. pleased, delighted, G. iv. 348. 
cap-ut, itis, n. root {of a tree,) G. ii. 355. 
carm-en, inis, n. an epitaph or inscription, E. v. 42. * 
carpo, V. 3. / eat, G. iii. 296. / browse upon, E. i. 79. Ispin, G. iv. 

335. //an, G. iv. 311. 
castr-a, orum, pl. n. a bee-hive, G. iv. 108. 
cav-a, ae, f. a bee-hive, G. iv. 58. 
cavus, adj./ttW ofholes, G. iv. 44. 
cell-a, se, f. a honeycomb, G. iv. 164. 
certam-en, inis, n. a prize, G. ii. 630. 
certus, adj. distinct, determinate, G. i. 60, 231. 
cingo, V. 3. / crown, E. vlv. 2B. 
circuJ-us, i, m. a collar, G. Vu.. \^^. 



CLA DIS 

clam-or, onfi, m. hummingj G. iv. 76. 

claxistr-um, i, n. a mole, a dam, G. ii. 1^1. 

coactus, par. / collected, E. ri. 30. 

ccBnileus, adj. green, G. i. 236. livid, G. i. 453. 

cogo, V. 3. / thicken, G. iv. 36. 

colo, V. 3. 1 preserve, E. iii. 61. 

col-or, oris, m. the outwardihew or beauty, E. ii. 17. 

com-a, ae, f. leaves, G. iv. 137. boughs, tendrils, G. ii. 368. 

compesco, v. 3. i prunc, lop ojf, G. ii. 370. 
compositus, par. regular, G. iii. 192. trimmed, G. iv. 417. 

concedo, v. 3. farewell, E. x. 63. 

congestus, par. / covered, E. i. 69. IJiUed, G. iv. 243. 

conj.ux, ugis, m. et f . a lover, E. viii. 66. 

conspectus, par. conspicumts, remarkable, 

consumo, v. 3. / spend, drain, G. iii. 178. 

convello, v. 3. / unloose, G. i. 457. 

comu, n. inv. comu-a, um, pl. n. the bendings, divided streams, or 
arms of a river, G. iv. 37 1 . 

coron-a, ae, f. a consteUatimi, G. i. 222. 

coroho, V. \, Ifill tathe brim, G. ii. 528. 

corripio, v. 3. / rash along, G. iii. 104. 

cos, cotis, f. a ragged rock or cliff, E. viii. 43. G. iv. 203. 

cubil-e, is, n. a bee-hive, G. iv. 45, 243. a nest, G. i. 411. an ox- 
stall, G. iii. 230. a mole-lodge, G. i. 183. 

cujus, adj. whose, E. iii. 1. v. 87. 

culp-a, se, f. a Hsease, or infeded sheep, G. iii. 468. 

cult-um, i, n. phfields, meadows, G. iv. 872. trees, G. ii. 196. 

cult-us, iis, m. management, G. i. 3. iv. 559. 

cumul-us, i. m. ridges, G. i. 105. 

cunabul-a, omm, pl. n. an hive, G. iv. 66. 

cur-a, ae, f. business, province, G. iv. 178. cultivation, G. i. 228. toil, 
G. ii. 439. / desire, G. iii. 112. Idelight, darUng, E. i. 58. G. iv. 
354. 

curr-us, us, m. thewheel {of a plough,) G. i. 174. 

Damno, v. 1 . / oblige, bind to do a thing, E. v. 80. 

deduco, V. 3. / drain, G. i. 114, 269. / launch, G. i. 255. 

deductus, par. humble, slender, E. vi. 5. 

defmt-a, orum, n. sub. wine boiled down to halfits quantity, G. iv. 

269. 
degenero, v. 1. l grow wild, G. ii. 59. 
dens, dentis, m. a plough-share, G. ii. 423. the point, edge, G. i. 

262. a pruning knife or hook, G. ii. 406. 
depulsus, par. / weaned, E. iii. 82. vii. 15. G. iii. 187. 
difFero, v. irr. I dissipate, G. iii. 197. 1 plant, set {trees in a row,) 

G. iv. 144. 
digestus, par. set, transplanted, G. ii. 54. set in Unes, G. ii. 267. 
dilapsus, par. rotting, G. iii. 557. 
discurro, v. 3. to run, discharge {itself,) G. iv. 292. 



DOL GAU 

do, V. 1. / unfurl, tpread, G. ii. 41. / make, G. iii. 83, 200, W*, 

566. iv. 409. / invent, G. iii. 115. 
dol-or, oris, m. a diseasej G. iii. 457. 
domand-um, i, ger. training, G. iii. 206. 
dom-us, i. vel Hs, f. a nest, G. i. 182. an hive, G. iv. 159. antouri, 

G. ii. 209. a region, quarter, countrtf, G. i. 371. ii. 115. 
dors-um, i, n. the side, edge, G. iii. 436. 

duco, V. 3. / delay, put of, E. ix. 56. / spend, protract, G. iii. 379. 
duresco, v. 3. / acquire strength, G. i. 72. 

Eb-ur, oris, n. an ivoryfiute or trumpet, G. ii. 193. 
effundo, v. 3. / start, G. i. 512. 
eo, V. irr. / rush out, G, iv. 221. / drop, G. iii. 507. / ooze, G.iL . 
245. 1 

eripio, v. 3. / clip, G. iv. 107. 
err-ans, antis, par. creeping, E. iv. 19. 
erro, v. 3. 1 feed at large, E. i. 9. 
error, m.fury, derangement, G. iii. 513. 
exerceo, v. 2. I practise, G. i. 403. / tiU, G. i. 99, 220. 
exhaustus, sub. the taking ofpains, G. ii. 398. 
expedio, v. 4. / unfold, G. iv. 150. 397. 
experienti-a, ae, f. sagacity, G. iv. 316. 
expulsus, par. tom up, G. i. 320. 

Facesso, v. 3. / execute, G. iv. 548. 

fas, n. ind. piety, attention to the divine latvs, G. i. 201. 

fausco, v, 3. / execute quickly, G. iv. 548. 

fel-ix, icis, Kd.]. propitious, G. i. 345.fruitful, G. ii, 81, 127, 188. 

fero, V. irr. / bear away, impair, E. ix. 51. 

ferr-um, i. n. any weapon or tool made of iron, as, a knife G. iii. 

453, 468, 489. 
flagell-um, i, n. a shoot {of a vine,) G. ii. 299. 
flos, floris, m. wax [from flowers,) G. iv. 250. 
flu-ens, entis, par. luxuriant, G. ii. 370. 
fluo, V. 3. / hajig down, G. iii. 524. 
faemin-a, ae, f. a inare, G. iii. 216. 
foet-us, iis, f. product, G. ii. 442. agraft, or twig, orcion, G. ii. b"9. 

pregnant, E. iii. 83. 
for-es, ium, pl. f. entrance {ofan hive,) G. iv. 280. 
formid-o, inis, f. afoil or line {of crimson feathers,) G. iii. 372. 
for-us, i, m. thecell of a honeycomb, G. iv. 250. 
fragil-is, e, adj. crackling, E. viii. 82. 
frangor, y. 3. / am baffied, G. iv. 400. 
frigidus, adj. dead, G. iv. 506. 
fultus, par. lying upon, E. vi. 53. 
fur, furis, com. a servant or sla,ve, E. iii. 16. 
fusus, par. laid along, G. ii. 527. 

Gaudeo, v. 2. / triumph, G. ii. 510. / abound {laugh,) E. ix. 48. 



GEM LiEV 

gemm-a, ae, f. a bud or button {pfa vtne,) £. vii. 48. G. ii. 74, 335. 

cup set with gems, G. ii. 506. 
gemo, V. 3. / coOt E. i. 59. 
grati-a, s, f. use, advantage, G. i. 83. 
grav-is, e, adj. unwholesome, E. x. 75, 76. 

Haurio, v. 4. Ifinish, pass over, G. iv. 427. 

hau8t-us, iis, m. a draught, sip, G. iv. 229. an emamitionf G. iv. 

220. 
horresco, v. 3. / wave to andfro, G. iii. 199. 
horre-um, i, n. a honey-comb, G. iv. 250. 
horribil-is, e, adj. horrible, dreadful, G. iii. 152. iv. 442. 
horridus, adj./rojzren, G. iii. 442. &ri«<iy, G.iv. 407. hairy, G.iy.93. 
hospiti-um, i, n. / shelter, (retreat,) G. iii. 343. iv. 24. 
humesco, v. 3. / become wet, G. iii. 1 1 1. 
hyalus, m. thegreenish colour ofglass, G. iv. 335. 
hy-ems, emis, f. winter-tropic, G. ii. 322. 

Ignis, is, m. a planet, G. i. 337. 

ignoro, v. 1. / take not kindly to, G. ii. 268. 

illaudatus, par. infamous, execrable, G. iii. 5. 

immun-is, e, adj. idle, lazy, G. iv. 244. 

improbus, adj. incessant, G. i. 145. greedy, G. iii. 431. 

imprud-ens, entis, adj. not inwred to, unable to bear, G. ii. 373. 

inamabilis, adj. horrid, G. iv. 479. 

incido, v. 3. / make an end of, E. ix. 14. 

increpo, v. 1. / rouse, excite, G. iv. 71. 

indignus, adj. sharp, G. ii. 373. 

indulgeo, v. 2. / widen, spare, G. ii. 277. 

infero, v. irr. / convey, G. iv. 265. / diirect, G. iv. 360. 

inform-is, e, adj. shapekss, G. iii. 247. 

inhio, V. 1 . / covet, G. ii. 463. 

inhorreo, v. 2. / bristle (wave,) G. i. 314. 

insector, v. 1. 1 pursue, harrow, hoe, G. i. 155. 

insincerus, adj. corrupted, putrid, G. iv. 285. 

insulto, v. 1. 1 paw, G. iii. 117. 

ipse, pron. ofmy own accord, E. iv. 20. 

irascor, v. 3. Ifight (practise,) G. iii. 232. 

Jug-um, i, n. the top orridge {ofa hiU,) E. v. 76. ix. 8. x. 11. 

jus, juris, n. human law, G. i. 269. 

juven-is, is, c, adj. a young heifer, G. iii. 165. 

Lac, lactis, n. the dairy, G. iii. 394. 

lacert-us, i, m. a claw, G. iv. 74. ' 

lacrym-a, ae, f. the moisture, or humour thcU any vegetable perspires, 

gum, G. iv. 160. 
laedo, V. 3. Ifatigue, weary, tire, £. ix. 64. 
I«vu8. adi. foolish, sillu. urronsr. mia£ruid«d. uinX>U!ku^^.\.^&> 



LAN NEM 

lanug-o, inis, t fur upon fruits, G. ii. 51. 

lapsus, par. piercing, penetrating, G. iii. 457. 

lar, laris, m. substance, G. iii. 344. 

lentus, adj. viscid, dammy, viscous, G. iii. 281. iy. 160. «fewler, 
pliant,flexible, E. i. 26. ui. 8, 83. v. 16, 31. ix. 42. x.40.G.l 
266. u. 12. iii. 208, 434, {bending,) 558. softened, nwflfl»*, 
ductHe, G. iv. 170. drizzling, faUing by drops, G. i. 290. iym? 
careless, at ease, E. i. 4. 

lex, legis, f. a term, condition, covenant, G. iv. 487. a leasue, G.i. 
510. 

lim-es, itis, m. a path between the rows of vines (giade,) G. ii. 271 

lino, V. 3. IfiU up, stop, G. iv. 39. 

liquidus, adj. pure, serene, G. i. 404. 

longe, adv. long b^orehand, G. iv. 70. xii. 452. 

loqu-ens, entis, par. echoing, whispering, E. viii. 22. 

lustro, V. 1. / wamder over, G. iv. 519. 

lux, lucis, f. Itfe, G. iv. 255. 

Malignus, adj.not/o be cuUivated, barren, G. ii. 179. 

mal-um, i, u. an apple, E. vi. 61. viii. 53. G. ii. 33. (and is iaken 

for oiher fruits,) a quince, E. ii. 51. a citron, G. ii. 127. 
marit-us, i, m. a staUUm, horse, G. iii. 125. 
mas, maris, m. a buU, G. iii. 64. 
mat-er, ris, f. parent-tree, plant, G. ii. 19, 23, 55. parent-earib, 

G. ii. 268. 
maturo, v. 1. {l do ajhing at leisure,) G. i. 261. 
meditatus, par. bringing {upon,) exercising {unth,) G. iii. 153. 
meditor, v. l. I practise, play, tune, E. i. 2. vi. 8. / detnse, E. v.bl. 
memini, v. def. / rehearse, recite [by turns,) E. vii. 19. / make 

mention of, (sing,) G. iii. 90. 
merc-es, edis, i.pains, labour, G. ii. 62. 
metior, v. 4. / survey, pass, ride over, G. iv. 389. 
mico, V. 1. I prick up, (quicken,) G. iii. 84. / dart out, G. iii. 439. 
minist-er, ri, m. a minister, priest, G. iii. 488. 
misceor, v. 2. I am disturbed, troubled, G. i. 359. / crowd, thicken, 

muster, G. iv. 76, 311. 
mit-is, e, adj. meUow, ripe, E. i. 81. 
molitus, par. having worked {with a plough,) G. i. 494. 
monstr-um, i, n. apemicious animal, G. i. 185. 
morb-us, i, m. tainted, infected, air, G. iii. 478. 
mors, mortis, f. annihilation, exinanition, G. iv. 226. 
munus, eris, n. an offering, E. iii. 63, 68. a sacrljice, oblation, 

G. iv. 534, a rite, G. iv. 520. use, purpose, G. iv. 40. tempting 

appearance, G. iii. 391. 
mutatus, par. transplanted, G. ii. 50. . 

Nat-ans, antis, psir.jloating, wacing, G. iii. 198. 
nem-us, oris, n. the trees o/ a grooe, /we&t» ot eiixcyar*/^ G. ii 308. 
vinei, G,ii.m, 



NID PRE 

nid-us, i, m. (a bee')hive, G. iv. 56. 
• nit-ens, entis, par. (v. niteo,) rich, fertile, G. i. 153. 

nitor, V. 3. 1 tendj grow, shoot, G. ii. 428. 
, novus, adj. admirablet exceUent, extraordinary, E. iii. 86. darknesSf 
6. i. 328. dark cUmd, G. iv. 497. 

nub-es, is, f. a sv^arm (of bees like a cloudt) G. iv. 60, 667. 

numer-us, i, m.the measure or time of a dance, E. vi. 27. 

nux, nucis, f. a chesnut, E. ii. 62. an almond, G. i. 187. 

Oblitus, par. having lost, G. ii. 69. 

operatus, par. sacr^cing, G. i. 339. 

oppid-um, i, n. a hive, cell, G. iv. 178. 

oppositus, par. lying between, G. iii.213. 

or-a, ae, f. a cranny, air or vent-hole, the side or edges of a bee-hive, 

G. iv. 39, 188. 
ord-o, inis, m. ex ordine, without intermission, eontinually, G. iii. 

341. iv. 607. 
orig-o, inis, f. thefirst breed, G. iii. 122, 473. 
ornatus, par. crowned, E. vi. 68. G. iii. 21. 
os, oris, n. a muzzle, G. iii. 399. a biU, beak, G. iv. 17. a visard, 

mask, G. ii. 387. a discourse, G. iii. 9. 

Pabul-um, i, n. materialsfor making honey, G. iv. 9. 

partes, pl. f. the secrets, mysteries, G. ii. 483. 

parturio, v. 4. / bloom, bud, E. iii. 66. G. ii. 330. 

penetrabilis, adj. penetrating, G. i. 93.' 

peto, V. 3. I court, woo, G. iv. 218. / run towards, G. iii. 522. 

/ attack, invade, G. ii. 605. / pelt, E. iii. 64. / butt, E. iii. 87. 
pix, picis, f. the pitch-tree, {pine, fir,) G. ii. 438. 
placit-um, i, n. what one cares for, what seemeth good or just, 

E. vii. 27. 
plant-a, ae, f. a plant, sprig, slip, cion, G.ii.23, {seedling,) 66, 80, 

300. iv. 116. 
plausus, par. patted, G. iii. 186. 
pocul-um, i, n. a watering trough, E. viii. 28. 
podagr-a, ae, f. thefoot-rot, G. iii. 299. 
pom-um, i, n. a prune, plum, E. ii. 63. a pear, E. ix. 50. an apple- 

tree, or any tree that beareth fruit, G. ii. 426. 
portit-or, oris, m. a ferry-man, (Cfiaron,) G. iv. 502, &c. 
potus, par. being drunk up, G. iv. 120. 
praecipio, v. 3. / dry up, E. iii. 98. 
prsed-a, ae, f. protnsion, food, G. ii. 60. 
praes-ens, entis, adj. favourahle, propitious, E. i. 42. G. i. 10. 

speedily ^cacious, G. ii. 127. 
praesep-e, is, n. a bee-hii^e, G. iv. 168. 
praetendo, v. 3. / raise before, inclose, fence, hedge, G. i. 270. 
praeveni-ens, entis, par. whering in, E. viii. 17. 
prem-ens, entis, par. keeping — curbing — ta» G. iii. 85. settin^^ 

pUaUing, G. iv. 131. lop, G. i.l^T. 



PRE SCE 

pressus, par. laden, G. i. 303. 

prior, adj. natwe^ G. ii. 59. 

pruhibeo, v. 2. 1 keep off, sever, G. iii. 398. 

prol-es, is, f. a ihoot {of a tree orpUmt,) G. ii. 3. 

propag-o, inis, f. a branch, tendrU^ shoot, G. ii. 26. a laper, or tn- 

archmg {by a tendril,) G. ii. 63. 
prosequor, v. 3. / tell, describe, treat of, G. iii. 340. 
pub-ens, entis, par. ycung andjuicy, G. iii. 126. 
pub-es, is, f. a young bullock, steer, G. iii. 174. 
puls-ans, antis, par. beating, G. iii. 106. throwing, (twanging,) 

G. iv. 313. 
putris, adj. light, loose, hoUow, crunMing, mouldering, G. i. 44, 

(mellow,) 216. ii. 204, 262. 

Quirit-es, ium, (um,) pl. m.free members or subjects of their com- 
monwealth, G. iv. 201 . 

Radius, i, m. astronomicai rod, E. iii. 41 . longish lank olive, G. fi. 86. 

rarus, adj. in wide ranks or lines, G. iv. 130. 

raucus, adj. cooing, £. i. 58. 

recludo, v. 3. / spread out, enlarge, G. iv. 52. 

reductus, par. retreating, winding backward, retired, G. iv. 420. 

refero, v. irr. / claim, G. iii. 121. transmit, bear (ibout them the 

mark of, G. iii. 128. 
remitto, v. 3. Idischarge, G. ii. 218. / thaw, dissolve, G. iv. 36. 
repono, v. 3. / no Umger ask or require, G. ii. 416. / shift nimbly, 

G. iii. 76. 
rescindo, v. 3. / scale, rend, G. i, 280. / lance, G. iii. 453. 
resolvo, v. 3. / dispel, G. i. 302. open, G. iv. 452. 
respondeo, v. 2. / echo back, £. x. 8. 
revertor, v. 3. / shoot again, G. ii. 312. 
rid-ens, entis, par. green, blooming, E. iv. 20. 
rimor, V. 1. / haunt, grope {in the numner in which aquatic birds 

suck their food in morassy ground,) G. i. 384. 
riv-us, i, m. vein, G. ii. 165. 
rostr-um, i, n. a proboscis, G. iv. 74. 
rumpo, V. 3. / rend, tire out, stun as it were, G. iii. 328. / cut ,tAor/, 

G. iii. 43. 
ruo, V. 3. / Itrf^ak or spread abroad with the harrow, G. i. 105. / 

am liastening to its period, G. i. 313. Idart up, throu\ G. ii. 308. 

Sacell-um, i, n. a sacred cave, E. iii. 9. 
sacer, adj. cursed or execrable, G. iii. 566. 
sacr-a, orum, pl. n. sacra fero, I am a priest, G. ii. 476. 
salio, V. 4. / boundfrom, patter, G. i. 449. 
salt-us, fis, m. gkuies or passes, E. vi. 56. 
sal-us, utis, f. remedy, resource, G. iii. 610. 
*at-a, orum, pl. n. tendrils, vine-plants, Q. 11. 350. olive vlants 
G. ii. 423. ^ ' 



SEC SYL 

* 

sceleratus, adj. sharp, nipping, G. ii. 256. 

secul-um, i, n. menf G. i. 468. 

sed-es, is, f. cells, G. iv. 228. abysSf G. iv. 471. 

seg-es, itis, f. a nursery where tke cuttings of the tnnes are Jirst 

planted, G. ii. 267. the vines, G. ii. 41 1. soil, land, G. iv. 129. 
segni-or, us, adj. lessprolific, G. ii. 275. impotenty disabled, G. iii. 

96. 
segnis, adj. exhausted, {as land is said to be,) G. i. 72. 
sem-en, inis, n. principles, elements, E. vi, 32. youngy whetps, 
G. ii. 152. transplanted slips, G. ii. 268. tender shoots, G. ii. 302. 
aplanty G. ii. 317, 354. 
sens-us, iis, m. tastCy G. ii. 247. 
sequor, v. 3. / relatey report, E. vi. 74. / name, mention, insist on, 

G. ii. 434. / seize, cleave to, G. iii. 565. 
serviti-um, i, h. servitude, bondage, a yoke, G. iii. 168. 
sign-um, i, n. signa movet, he marches on orforwards, G. iii. 236. 
sin-us, fis, m. a notch, indsion, G. ii. 76. bound, limity recess, 
G. ii. 123. billowy train, G. iii. 238. a spire,joint, G. iii. 424. 
siti-ens, entis, par. eagerly, G. iii. 137. 
sordeo, v.2. 1 am scomed, E. ii. 44. 
sortior, v. 4. / substitute, reneu\ G. iii. 71. 
sp-es, ei, f. the young {lambs,) G. iii. 473. 
squal-ens, entis, par. speckled, G. iv. 13, 91. 
stabul-um, i,n. (a bee-) hive, G. iv. 14, 191. herd, G. iv. 433. 
stagn-ans, antis, par. overfloimng, G. iv. 288. 
steU-a, se, f. starlike meteors, G. i. 365. 
stemo, V. 3. / dispirit, sink, dismay, G. i. 331. 
strid-or, oris, m. flapping, G. i. 407. 
stringo, v. 3. / strip, collect, gather with the fiand, E. ix. 61. G. i. 

305. / prune, strip, G. ii. 368. 
stupefactus, par. charmed, E. viii. 3. 
suadeo, v. 2. / invite, E. i. 56. 
subactus, par. well prepared, {or managed,) G. ii. 50. 
subditus, par. insinuated into, G. iii. 271. 
subjicio, V. 3. 1 sprout, shoot up, E. x. 74. (mt shelter, G. ii. 19. 
sublego, V. 3. / leam privately, E. ix. 21. 

submitto, V. 3. / selectfor staUums, keepfor breed, G. iii. 73, 159. 
sufficio, V. 3. / propagate, secure, G. iii. 65. 
sulc-us, i, m. passages, pipes, G. iii. 136. 
sumo, V. 3. / put on, wear, G. ii. 387. 

supell-ex, ectiiis, f. implements of husbandry, fumiture, G. i. 165. 
supero, V. I. / crawl or step over, G. iii. 317. 
surg-ens, entis, par. built with, su^elling from, G. iii. 29. 
suscito, V. 1. I procure, bring down by curses, G. iv. 456. 
suspendo, v. 3. / imprint or tum up lightly, G. i. 68. / imild in 

arches, G. iv. 162. 
suspici-ens, entis, par. tossing her head up to, G. i. 376. 
sylv-a, 86, f. a nursery ofplants or seedUings, G. ii. 181. a numbt^- 
ofstalks, G. iv. 273. 



TAB VID 

Tabulat-um, i, n. the brcmches of a vine that run horizontaUii ; rof- 
lets, twiits, or curts of the vine, or from stage to stagt, G.i 
361. 
tacitus, adj« {though) nothing is said (of it by me,) emdeirfJy, 6.i 

254. 
tedi-um, i, n. negtect, ditregard, G. iv. 332. 
tamen, con. by cmd by, £. ix. 62. 
tardus, adj. that tasteth, or dtoells upon thepalate, elammy, G.iLlSi 

sumTner months, slow in coming on, G. i. 32. ii. 482. 
tempest-as, atis, f. the plague, G. iii. 479. 
temp-us, oris, n. leaping time, G. iii. 123. 
tener, adj. kiiidly, teeming, genial, G. ii. 331. 
tenu-is, e, adj. l^alLow, G. i. 68. ii. 289. clear, limjnd, G. iil 33&. 

iv. 410. ethereal, immaterial, G. iv. 224. 
terg-um, i, n, ridges,furrows, G. i. 97, 236. side, G. ii. 271. surfcoe, 

G. iii. 361. 
tero, V. 3. I tread, beat out, thresh, G. i. 192, 298. J work, /niik, 

tum, G. ii. 444. 
terr-a, a, f. dust, Q. iv. 97. 
test-i^, se, f. {potsheird) lamp, G. i. 391. 
thalam-us, i, m. cells, G. iv. 189. bottom, chambers, G. iv.333.^, 

G. iv. 374. 
thesaur-us, i, m. honeycomb, G. iv. 229. 
tondeo, v. 2. I browse, grase, G. i. 15. I lop, G. ii. 368. 
tonsus, par. clipped, theared, ^wm {lately gruzed, G. i. 71.) nev: 
mowed, G. iv. 277. wreathed withfoliage, cut into a ivreath, G. iii. 
21. srftandjine, G. iv. 377.' 
tractim, adv. with a drawling hum, G. iv. 260. 
traho, V. 3. I tum, change, G. iii. 485. 
tunic-a, ae, f. a rind, G. ii. 75. 

turp-is, e, adj. disproportionately large, G. iii. 52. offensive, G. iii. 
299. nnformed, shapeless, monstrous large, G. iv. 395. 

Val-ens, entis, adj. et par. /airest, mddiest, G. ii. 70. 

varius, adj. incrusted, inlaid with^ G. ii. 463. 

ub-er, eris, n.fruitfulness, {inchness andfatness of soil,) G, ii. 185, 

234, 275. 
vel, conj. or, passim, even, E. iii. 50. viii. 69. G. ii. 289. iii. 202. 
veni-ens, entis, par. being at hand, E. v. 82. hovering aver, E. ix. 

13. 
vent-er, ris, m. large siie, a swelling like a belly, G. iv. 122. 
verso, V. 1. / tend, feed from place to place, E. x, 68. I fan, G. iii. 

258. / carry about, stir up, G. iv. 83. 
verto, V. 3. I plough, G. i. 2, 147. 
vescus, adj. smuLl grained, G. iv. 131. 
vestibul-um, i, n. an entrance into an hive, G. iv. 20. 
vi-a, ae, f. temper, qualities, G. i. 418. apass, ditch, G. iii. 141. 
victus, par. (animi) being no longer master of, G. iv, 491. 
vid-ens, entis, par. opening his eyesy E. vi. 21. 
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